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PREFACE; 


For many years Lord Shaftesbury resisted every appeal 
that was made to him to allow his biography to be 
written. “ No one can do that satisfactorily but my- 
self,” he said, “ and I have neither the time nor the 
inclination.” Toward.s the close of his life, however, it 
became apparent to him that a biography was, to use his 
own word, “ inevitable,” and it was then his wish that 
it should be written with his co-operation. “ If the 
story, such as it is, must be told,” he said, “ I should 
like it to be told accurately. That cannot be done 
unless I furnish the means.” 

He accordingly placed at my divsposal a mass of 
material, and, in addition, he was good enough to allow 
me for many months to be in frequent personal com- 
munication with him, when, pen in hand, I took down, 
the record of his life as he narrated it. His memory 
to the very last was surprising, and a.s the scenes of 
hi.s earlier life passed before him, he would recall facts 
and figures, dates and words, with ' such accuracy, that 
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altliougli, at his request, I subsequently verified them, 
it was almost unnecessary to do so. 

Tlie conditions imposed upon me were simple and 
explicit, and were expressed as nearly as possible in 
these words ; — 

“ I will give you every assistance in my power; 
place letters, books, and documents in your hands, give 
you introductions to those who know most about me, 
and tell you, from time to time, what I can remember 
of my past history. I will answer any questions and 
indicate all the sources of information available to yon. 
But I will not read a word of your manuscript, nor 
pass a sheet for the press. When the book is issued 
to the public I will, if I am alive, read it, but not till 
then. All .1 ask is, that the story of my life be told in 
its entirety — political, social, domestic, pbilantliropie, 
and religious.” 

I was aware that Lord Shaftesbury had kept volu- 
minous .Diaries, and, from the first, was anxious that 
these should be placed in my hands. “ They are of no 
value to any one Init myself,” was his r(.‘ply ; “ tliey 
have never been seen by anybody, and they rnwer 
will he. They are a mass of contradictions; thoughts 
jotted down as they passed through my mind, and 
contradicted perhaps on the next page-records of 
pa.ssing events written on the spur of the moment. 
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iiiKl private details wliicli no one could undei'staod but 
mjself.” 

In these circumstances I felt that I could not uri^e 
Lord Shaftesbury to entrust them to me, but he pro- 
mised that he would, if possible, go through them aud 
furnish me with some extracts if he found any that 
were “worth putting into print.’' But neither time nor 
opportunity came for this ; the busy life was busy to 
tire last, aud increasing weakness made any effort of 
tbis kind impossible. 

For six months I continued my work, and in many 
long and intensely interesting interviews gained niiicli 
information and many important details of his personal 
life. But I was conscious that, without the aid of the 
Diaries, I stood only on the thre.shold of the subject, 
and he wuis consciou.s of this too. I, therefore, lost no 
opportunity of urging him to let me have access to 
them. 

In June', 1885, warned by coutinned failure in health 
that the end was not far off. Lord Shaftesbury yielded 
to these entreaties and placed the first volume of liis 
Journals in my hands, promising to let me have the 
remainder in succession. 

“ It was never my intention that a page, or a lim-. 
should ever be published,” he said to me ; “ but I bav(.i 
been looking through them again, and I think it is 
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possible tluit there are some portions of them that may 
do good. At all evimts I do not see how yon can per- 
form your task without them, for I cannot give yon the 
[jersonal assistance I could lun^e wished, ilesides, all 
that I could tell yon, and much more, is written here, 
and 1 must leave it to your discretion to make what use 
of them you like. You will find they were written 
in hurried moments, just as thonglits or events arose. 
They were true at the time, but I may have changed 
my opinions, or have found afterwards that I had taken 
a wrong view of things. You are at liberty, of course, 
to take any view you like of my actions, and to prais(‘ 
or blame them as you will, but do not attem])t to re- 
present mo as always in tlie right or yon will inevitably 
l)reak down in your ta.sk. You will find that the move- 
ments in which I was engaged brought me at times 
into opposition with all classes, even witli those who wfU’e 
working with me, oftentimes with men I loved dearly 
and greatly admired. I did not seek this opposition; 
I could not help it; hut do not represent me as having 
been always a man of a cantankerous disposition because 
of this, unless you find the evidence overwhelming tliat 
■such wa.s the case. Above all things — and tliis is one 
of: jny strongest motives for placing these volumes in 
your luuida— try to do justice to those who laboured 
with me. X could never have done the few things X 
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liiu-o, liiid T not been supported by true, zealous, earnest 
men, who gave me tlieir time and their brains to help 
Ibrward tlu3 dilTereut movements. religious views 
an; not ])opu!ar, but they are the views that have sus- 
tained and comforted me all through my life. They 
bav(; never boon disguised, nor have I ever sought to 
disguise them. I think a man’s religion, if it is worth 
anything, should enter into every sphere of life and 
ri;le his conduct in every relation. I have always been, 
and, please God, always shall be, an Evangelical of the 
Evangelicals, and no biography can represent me that 
does not fully and emphatically represent my religious 
views,” 

For the selection of the quotations from Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Diaries I am alone responsible. My 
object has been to make, them illustrate, as much as 
possible, every pliase of life and opinion. If it should 
appear that, in some instances, I have inserted pas- 
sages which, are of too purely a domestic character, I 
can only plead that I have acted in the spirit of the 
instructions given to me by I-iord Shaftesbury. For 
example, on one occasion be bad been narrating to me 
some incidents in the life of the late Countess of 
Shaftesbury, in connecti,on. ' with bis factory labours, 
and lamented how little the factory people knew the 
extent to which they were indebted to “ that blessed 
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woman,” as he called her. Then he spoke of her death. 
“ Tint you Avill find it all recorded in the Diaries,” he 
said. “ Those entries wonld he far too private and 
personal to put into print, would they not P ” I aslted. 
“ IMot at all,” he answered, “ I should like you to use 
them. I should wish you to use them. Her memory 
is far better rvorth preserving than mine.” And then 
taking dorvn from a shelf in the library the “Shaftesbury 
Papers,” edited by Mr. Christie, he turned to a page in 
which the Tirst Earl pays a tribute of affection to the 
wife Avhose loss he mourns. “There,” said he, “that, 
in my opinion, is the best thing in the book.” 

In his Diaries Lord Shaftesbury has unconsciously 
done, what he so often said no one hut himself could do 
satisfactorily — he has “ written Ills own life.” It was 
by a mere accident, however, that the Avhole of these 
valuable records were not destroyed. About the year 
1880 he was suffering from illness which confined 
him to the house, and he determined to occupy his 
enforced leisure, in looking through aud burning old 
papers. The Diaries were consigned to a heap awaiting 
destruction; hut, in the meantime, health returned, the 
usual daily duties were resumed, and the books and 
papers were put away to await another pause, and so 
escaped the threatened fate. 

Only a few of the bulky quarto Diaries of Lord 
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Slaufteulniiy, and four of liis Journals of Travels, bad 
l.)een ])lacod in iny hands, when the news came from, 
.i!\dk(:!stone of the alarming' illness which terminated in 
his dcatli. Tor tlio privilege of perusing and making 
extracts from the remaining volumes, for information 
supplying the defects of my own personal knowledge, 
for access to his correspondence, for reading the |)roofs 
and examining the extracts from the Diaries with the 
originals, and for other invaluable aid, I am indebted 
to the great kindness and courtesy of his son, the Hon. 
Evelyn Asliley. 

Before .Lord Shaftesbury gave me the first volume 
of his Diaries to peruse, he intimated that it would, in 
Ins opmion, he of special advantage to me in my labours 
to have the assistance of some one who, apart from his 
own family, had known him for many jmars, and in 
wdiose judgment he could rejmse the fullest confidence. 
To this end he asked hie to place myself in commu- 
nication with Mrs. Corsbie, the daughter of tlio late 
Mr. Alexander Haldane, one of his most intimate friends, 
with whom for thirty years he had been in almost daily 
correspondence. To her careful and valuable assistance 
in reading the proofs for the pre.ss, and for the kindness 
wliich placed at my disposal the voluminou.s letters of 
Liord Shaftesbury to her father, I am under the deepest 
obligation. 



The sources from which, much of the information in 
this work has been drawn have been extremely various, 
and I have to express my hearty thanks to tlie 
Secretaries of Societies with which liOrd Shaftesbury 
was connected; to co-workers with him in various de- 
partments of Labour; to personal friends and others, 
who have given me ready access to whole libraries of 
reports, minutes, pamphlets, and other records, and have 
rendered me important service in many ways. 

It has been my endeavour to let the record of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s whole life-work be told, as much as pos- 
sible, in his own words ; and in doing so I have not 
added to his opinions or founded conjectures upon Ins 
plans. My aim has been to present him as he was ; a 
Christian gentleman first, then a patriot, a statesman, 
a social reformer, and all that is implied in the word he 
liked so little — a philanthropist. 

“ I have no desire whatever to he recorded,” he 
wrote shortly before his death ; “but if I must, sooner 
or later, appear before the public, I should like the 
realUy to he told, be it good, or he it bad, and not a. 
sliam.” : ^ ; : . ' ' 

I have made no endeavour, therefore, to tone down, 
his strong Protestantism ; his unshaken and unshakable 
belief in Scripture, in dogma, and in prayer. If be was 
wrong here, he was wrong throughout, for he was a 
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man witli a single aim ; his labours in the field of 
]Dolitics sprang from his philanthropy ; his philan- 
thropy sprang from his deep and earnest religious 
convictions ; and every labour, political, benevolent, 
and religious, was begun, continued, and ended in one 
and the same spirit. 

E. H. 

21, Ohaven Paek, ’Willesden, N.W., 

October, 1886. 
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In one of tlie most depraved quarters of London, not 
far northward from the foot of Holhorn Hill, in a neigh- 
bourhood with a network of disreputable courts and 
alleys, the resort of notorious ill-doers, the dread of timid 
wayfarers, and the despair of the police, there sit, in an 
ill-furnished room, two or three men waiting anxiously. 
They are men belonging to humble but respectable 
walks of life, and have, it would seem, notliing in 
common with the people, who pas.s along the uneven 
pavement of what is called by courtesy the “ street ” — 
the crop-headed jail-birds, the cunning- faced cadgers, 
the sickly, ill-clad women — hurrying away to creep into 
holes and corners for tl;e night. The wind is in the 
east, and, although the spring of the year is approach- 
ing, it i.s as cold as in the depth of winter. 

The street grows quieter ; St. Paul’s has .some time 
since hooinod out the hour of midnight, and there is 
silence, broken only by snatches of tipsy song from 
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,soine sh-aggliiig reveller. Presently there is heard the 
firm steady tread of one who walks as with a purpose. 
Pile step is recognised j the door is thrown open, and 
the watchers stretch oat their hands to grasp tliat 
of the stranger — a tall, thin, pale-faced man, with 
a sad and careworn expres.sion. of countenance. .H.e 
retui-ns the salutation cordially — although it is obvious 
that he belongs to a dinerent rank from those with 
whom he is associated — and without delay proceeds to 
the business that has brought him to this strange place 
lit this strange hour. A hurried conference is held, cer- 
tain plans are discussed, there is a still and solemn silence 
for a few minutes, and then all the jiarty rise, button 
up their stout overcoats, and sally forth, one of the 
number bearing iu his hand a small parcel of candles ! 
They walk in silence until they reach their destination — 
the Victoria Arches- under Holborn Hill, known as the 
Vagrants’ Hiding Place, when they light their candles 
and enter the dark, dismal vaults, As they enter, a 
few poor, miserable, hnnted wretches brush hastily 
past and make their esca2)e into the street, or plunge 
into the recesses of the Hiding-Place, conscienee making 
cowards of them all. It is some time before the visitors 
can distinguish objects distinctly — the darkness is 
intense, and some of the arches are vast, As their eyes 
hocomo more accustomed to the gloom, they see sights 
which cannot now, thank God, bo seen, and will never, 
more he seen in the great city where vice and misery are 
rampant still in the midst of luxury and liigli civilisation. 
There, spread on the dank floor, on layers of rotten 
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straw filled with vermin of all hinds, lie wretched human 
beings whose poverty, occasioned by the wrong-doing 
or misfortune of themselves or others, has deprivc'd 
them, of every other resting-place. As the light falls 
upon their faces some of them start up with the keen, 
cunning look, of those who know that they have broken 
the laws and must depend upon their wits to escape the 
penalty; others turn over with a sigh of weariness, and 
draw around them the scanty garments that scarcely 
cover them ; while others break out into foul impreca- 
tions upon the intruders. Everywhere, in holes and 
corners, some almost burrowing into the soil, others 
lying closely side by side for the sake of warmth, are 
to be seen these poor outcasts, sheltering in the only 
plac^ on earth where they can vest — this hiding-place 
of sin and misery, of filth and rags. Terrible are the 
faces that meet the gaze of the visitors — faces that Ixuir 
indelible marks made by vice, disease, or sorrow — that 
haunt the imagination long afterwards, and re-appear 
as spectres in the visions of the night. 

Not to gaze and moralise, hut to woilc, is the object 
of the visitors ; -not to pity only, but to help; and l)y 
two o’clock in the morning they have taken thirty of 
these wretched outcasts, and have brought them from 
the cold and darkness of the arches into the light and 
warmth of a comparatively cheerful room used as a 
Ragged School. Among the rescued are two hoys — mere 
skin and bono in bundles of rags — whose sunken Jaws 
and sparkling eyes tell the story of their sickticsH, and 
■^vant, and premature decay. They are seated on cither 
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side of the tall, slight man, whose sorrowful eyes have 
grown more sorrowful, as he looks upon them through 
the mist of his tears. His heart has been torn by the 
revelation those hoys have made to him of their hapless 
lot. They are brothers in affliction, who have been 
drawn together by mutual need, for both are orphans. 
One of them has seen better days, and can remember a 
bright and cheerful home; but “ when father died” and 
the home was, broken up, he was left friendless and 
destitute, and in his misery found a shelter in the dark 
arches, where his companion had slept alone every night 
for a whole year, until this comrade in misfortune came 
to share the straw and the rags that made his bed. But 
the dawning of this day has brought with it the dawn- 
ing of hope ; the “ kind gentleman,” beside whom 
they sit, has spoken to them words of tenderness and 
pity wdiich seem like the echoes of words spoken in 
childhood, when happiness had a meaning; and when, 
they learn from him that they need no more go back to 
the arches, but may find comfort, and help, and home in 
a Eefuge for the Homeless, the floodgates of their tears, 
closed since their yormg hearts had grown hard and cold 
with the world’s neglect, are opened, and they wee]) 
for very joy. ^ 

As their rescuer returned towards his home that 
morning, his head was bowed, and his heart was heavy. 
He knew that there were hundreds, and it might he 
thousands, of boys in the great city in as hopeless a 
case, who were drifting from had to worse until they 
should be past hope— sunk into irremediable de])ravity ; 


find ]ie knew not liow they were to be reached. By day 
and night the wailing of the world’s sorrow haunted 
him ; the cry of the children rang ceaselessly in his 
ears ; and it was no figure of speech he used when those 
who saw his cheeks grow paler, and his face more sad, 
asked him of the cause, and he answered with ch<.)king 
voice ; “ I have been in a perfect agony of mind about 
rny poor boys ! ” 

Turn now to another scene. It is the month of 
May. The busy Strand is unusually crowded ; men 
and boy.s are distributing handbills concerning every 
philanthropic and Christian organisation under the 
sun. Multitudes are pressing in at the open doors of 
Exeter Hall. A group of foreigners, on the opposite 
pavement, are looking on in blank astonishment ; they 
are gazing at a sight which is more characteristic 
of English life and feeling than can he seen af any 
other place, or at any other season. It is the Festival 
time of England’s great Religious Societies. Tliere 
are assembling, from all parts of the earth, those 
who have been fighting throughout the year a hard 
battle with the world’s sin, and misery, and want, and 
who have come to tell of their victories or defeat, s, to hear 
of the conquests of others, and to gather up strength 
Cor Curther conflict. From this centre will issue forth 
mighty waves of influence that will reach to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and affect the condition of the 
igirorant, the needy, and the oppressed, from the rising 
to the going down of the sun. 
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Enter the huilding. It is thronged, in every part. 
d,’lie vast area of tlio hall presents at the first glance a 
motley, indistinguishable mass; examine more closely, 
and there will he seen a larger proportion of earnest- 
looking faces than are commonly met with in so gnait an 
audience. There is an air of soberness and sedateness 
— perhaps of deranreness — over the many, althougli 
scattered here and there are groups of friends who are 
exchanging cordial greetings. The vast orchestra, with 
the exception of tlie two front rows, is packed, for the 
most part with men, many of whom are attired in 
clerical garb. 

Presently the organ ceases to play, and thei’e is a 
stir and a dutter in the audience, as divines, philanthro- 
pists, and social or religious leaders drop in by twos or 
threes, and take up their position on the platform. 
But the signal for a spontaneous hurst of enthusiastic 
greeting is given when the secretary precedes a tall, 
slender, pale-faced man, who gazes for a moment with 
cold passionless eyes’ upon the sea of heads and 'the 
■waving handkerchiefs, as he holds the rail of the 
])latform nervously, and then, after a formal how, buries 
himself iu the depths of a huge arm-chair. Every 
person in that hall has recognised bim; every person 
claims to know and revere him, and every ])erson 
represents a constituency of some kind, each member of 
which would greet him as heartily on the ground of 
knowing and revering him. 

The preliminaries of the meeting over, the chairman 
ri.ses to speak, and again the hall rings with repeated 
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cheers. He stands unmoved — still as a statue : tliere is a 
fav-awaj look in his eyes ; lie seems almost unconscious 
that he is the object of attention. As the cheering con- 
tinues, he seems almost displeased at the demonstration, 
for no shadow of a smile passes over the strongly-marked 
lines of his face. Then, when the echoes of thn 
thunderings have died away, he draws his slight, but 
graceful form to its full height, grasps firmly the rail 
of the platform, and in a loud, but rather indistinct, 
voice, commences his speech. 

It proceeds on a somewhat dead level, although 
uttered with great dignity, until he adverts to certain, 
philosophical works that have recently issued from the 
press, and have disturbed men’s minds by their tendency 
to teach that the Bible is unsuited to the present times. 
Then the whole manner of the man is changed; the 
pale face kindles ; the voice becomes clear and ringing ; 
the slender frame is all alive with strength and energy ; 
the whole man is transfigured. 

Good Heavens! (ho exclaims) were tlie truths of Gie Boole 
prevalent in the hearts of men, should we be disturbed and frightened 
as wo arc clay by day, by those gigantic frauds that are bursting out 
in every commuidty, and which lead us to believe tliat all hone.sty 
in trade, all honesty in public life, all hone.sty in private life, have 
left the world for ever? Is it unsuited to the times in whicli we 
live, wheii, if its .holy precepts and its Divine commands had been 
listened .to, we should not have before us tlie.se gigantic evils, . . 

Ah 1 but now they come and tell us that the Bible i.s effete ; that it 
is worn out, that it can do nothing; and that we must now have 
some new influence, some new principle by which to regonerate and 
guide man. Effete! .Indeed I .should like to know whether it is 
effete at this moment in India.. Is it effete in the effect lately begun 
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Kilter the building. It is thronged in every pari;. 
'Die vast area of tlie hall presents at the first glancii a 
motley, indistinguishable mass; examine more closi'ly, 
and there will lie seen a larger proportion of earnest- 
looking faces than are ooniinonly met with in. so great an 
audience. There is an air of soberness and sedatimess 
— perhaps of demureness — over the many, althougli 
scattered here and there are groups of friends who are 
e.’ichauging cordial greetings. The vast orchestra, with 
the exception of the two front rows, is packed, for the 
most part -with men, many of whom are attired in 
clerical garb. 

Presently the organ ceases to play, and there is a 
stir and a flutter in the audience, as divines, philanthro- 
pists, and social or religious leaders drop in by twos or 
threes, and take up their position on the platform. 
But the signal for a spontaneous burst of enthusiastic 
greeting is given when the secretary jirecede.s a tall, 
slender, pale-faced man, who gazes for a moment with 
cold passionless eyes' upon the sea of heads and the 
waving handkerchiefs, as he holds the rail of the 
]jlatform nervously, and then, after a formal bow, buries 
himself in the depths of a huge arm-chair. Every 
person in that hall has recognised him ; every jierson 
claims to know and revere him, and every person 
represents a constituency of some kind, each member of 
which would greet him as heartily on the ground of 
knowing and revering him. 

The preliminaries of the meeting over, the chairman 
vises to speak, and again the hall rings with repeated 


clieers. He stands nn moved— still as a statue ; tliere is a 
far-away look in kis eyes; ke seems almost unoonscious 
tliat lie is tke object of attention. As the ckeering con- 
tinues, be seems almost displeased at tke demonstration, 
for no shadow of a smile passes over tke strongly-marked 
lines of bis face. Then, wken tke echoes of the 
tkunderirigs have died away, lie draws his slight, but 
graceful form to its full height, grasps firmly the rail 
of the platform, and in a loud, but rather indistinct, 
voice, commences bis speech. 

It proceeds on a somewhat dead level, although 
uttered with great dignity, until he adverts to certain 
pliilosopbical works that have recently issued from the 
press, and have disturbed men’s minds by their tendencj' 
to teach that the Bible is unsuited to the present times. 
Then the whole maimer of the man is changed; the 
pale face kindles; the voice becomes clear and ringing ; 
the slender frame is all alive with strength and energ}' ; 
the whole man is transfigured. 

(.rood Heavens ! (lie exclaims) wei*e the truths of ihe Boole 
prevalent in the hearts of ineii, should we be dhsturbed and frightened 
as we are day by day, by those gigantic frauds that are bursting out 
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live, when, if its holy precepfei and its Diviite command-s hacMieen 
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Ah ! but now they come and tell us that the Bibh; i.s effete : tliat il; 
is worn out, that it can do nothing ; and that we must now have 
some new influence, some new principle by which to regenerate aud 
guide man. Effete! Indeed I should - like to know whether it is 
effete at this moment in India, Is it effete ip the effect hi-telj' begun 
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to be produced ill China? Is it effete in the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean? Is it o'ffcte in Madagascar? Is it effete in Italy? Yo\i 
see what a country Italy is now heeoine j you see how the Ilalians 
tire now grasping at the "Word of God ; and, although i.lu'y liave 
not tlirown off the tnirnmols of the Church of Eonie, they have 
inilnlied the first jjrinciples whereby their conduct in public and 
private life sliould be guided. The Bible lie.s at the roof, of their 
freedom, and they know it well enough to make it the basis of their 
hopes and fears. That is the Boole that will guide them, That 
Book, so far from being effete, po.s,scssos at this moment a greater 
force— a greater power of giving life, if I may so say — than in any 
antecedent period of its history. I sliould like to know who are they 
who say it is effete ? Bo the priests in Spain thudt it is effete ? If 
they thinlc so, why do they prohibit it under .such fearful penalties ? 
Wily do they incarcerate or confi.scate the property of, or send into 
exile, those men who devote their energy and their time to the study 
of God's Word ? Does his Holiness the I’ope of Rome think it eff'eto ? 
Does he tliink it a harmless playtlffiig, that may lie upon tins tables 
of his subjects ? Bo the Noologists themselves think it’ effete ? If so, 
wliy do they jiass their nights, why do the.y sweat and toil over the 
midnight lamp, for the sole purpose iif destroying a book that is so 
effete — that, if left to itself, would soon die, or become an object of 
general contempt? They do not think it effete. They know its 
power iipou the heart and the cousoienco. They know that if loft to 
itself, that good old Book must work its own way, and what they 
deny with their lips they confe.ss with their fears. Effete ? It i,s 
effete as Abraham was eff'eto when he became tlie father of many 
nations, when there .sprang of one, and him as good a.s dead, a.s 
many ns the stars for multitude and the sand upon the sea-ahoro 
innumerable. It is effete as eternity, pa.st, present, and' future, is 
effete. It is efl'ete— and in no other sense — as God liimsolf is eff ete, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

CHange the scene once more. It is tlie House of 
Lords. There is a stillness approaching to solemnity, 
broken only by the voice of a noble lord who is speak- 
ing, in a strain not often heard in that august Assembly, 
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Lipon a 8ubjoct wlucli lias never been discussed tliere 
before. Every sentence he utters increases the spell, by 
wliichlie hdhls the House, and every development of his 
argument tends to move that stately assembly to a 
demonstration of feeling it is not wont to exhibit. Eor 
more than thirty years the speaker has been exposing 
the evils wliioh beset operatives — especially children, 
young persons, and women-— engaged in the manufactur- 
ing industries. He has carried measure after measure 
for their relief ; inhuman hours of labour have been 
shortened; excess of physical toil has been abridged; 
oppression and cruelty, resulting in premature death, 
have been checked; and the means of education and 
mtmtal improvement made possible. There are millions 
in the laud who thank Grod for the voice that is now 
ringing in that august chamber ; for it is the voice of 
one who has pleaded the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed as none other has done in the world’s historju 
Earely, however, has it been raised with greater effect 
than on this night, albeit his speech consists mainly 
of extracts from a Eluebook. Eor years he has 
been -waiting until the set time should come when, 
strengthened by the success of former efforts, he may 
introduce that part of the great question of Protection 
which presonted the gravest difficulties in the way of 
legislation ; and now he is informing the House that 
the evils which were supposed to be peculiar to manu- 
factures exist, even in a more aggiwated form, in con- 
nection with the ■ cultivation of the soil. .He speaks of 
organisations of rural labour in many counties, known 
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as “ iigri cultural gangs/’ a system of revolting cruc-lty 
under wliicli the maximum of labour is obtained for 
the minimum of remuneration, by extortionate gang- 
masters who monopolise all tire cliihlren in a district, in 
order that tliey may not bo independently em])loyod. 
I' he gangs are collected in tlie morning, marsballed by 
the gangsmen, and driven off into the fields to clear 
it of weeds, to spread manure, to “thin” the tnrnips 
and mangel- wmrzel, to pick off stones from the 
land, or to gather in certain root crops. At a rapid 
pace they are driven long distances to the scene of their 
labour ; the little footsore and weary children, not more 
than six or seven years of age, being dragged by their 
elders and goaded on by the brutal gangsmen. Year in, 
year out ; in summer heat and winter cold ; in sickness 
and in health; with backs warped and aching from 
constant stooping ; with hands cracked and swollen at 
the back by the wind, and cold, and wet ; with palms 
blistered from pulling turnips, and fingers lacerated 
from weeding among the stones ; these English slaves, 
with education neglected, with morals corrupted, dc'- 
gradod and brutalised, labour from early morning till 
Lite at night, and, by the loss of all things, gain 
the miserable pittance that barely keeps them from 
starvation. 

The plain unvarnished tale is told, and the sigh 
of relief is followed by a hurst of genuine and 
unusual applause. Tlieu, when the outlines of a 
Bill ■ to remedy these frightful wrongs, and to affect 
the entire agricultural population of every county, 
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liave been sketched, the speaker closes witli this 
appeal; — 

My T-ords, in atUunjiting to gnu^ple witk this (svil I. liope your 
Ijordship.s will kindly uid iiu; hy your sympatliy and support. In tliis 
way you will give the crowning stroke to the various efforts made 
for many years past to bring all tlio industrial occupations of the 
young and tlui defenceless under the protection of the law; and that,' 
wliethoi’ they arc (unjaloyed in trade, in imuuifactures, or in any handi- 
craft what(iVGr, every child under a ceitain age may be subjected 
only to a limited amount of labour, and be certain to receive an 
adequate amount of education. All that remains for your lordshij)s 
now to do, as representing the landowners of the kingdom, is to 
embrace within the scope of your beneficent legislation the whole 
mass of tlie agricultural population. I’hen, I believe, we shall be 
able to say that no country upon the earth surpasses us in the care 
wo take of the physical, the moral, and the educational well-being 
of the myriads of our humbler fidlow-creatures. My Lords, the 
object you have in view is well worthy of all the time, the an.xiety, 
the seal, and the talents which can he bestowed upon it ; and I 
am satisfied that your lordships will (uirueatly desire to sec it 
accomplished. 

The iippetil was not in vain, the ” crowning stroke ” 
was given — and there was swept away from tlie face- of 
the land the last of tlio long series of evils which could 
be dealt with by industrial legislation. 

Last scene of all. The bright autumn sunshine is 
streaming in through the window-panes of a little 
village church, plain almost to meanness. Beside the 
entrance to a vault, made beautiful by evergreens, 
stands a coffin, covered and, .surrounded with (loral 
tributes from princes and peasants, from nobles and 
costermongers. An aged man, of over four- score years, 
is being laid to rest in the burial-place of lii.s fathers. 
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Only liis sons and daiigliters,: lii.s relatives, friends, 
and tenants, stand around the bier, yet the whole 
nation mourns. But yesterday that bier had rested, on. 
its way to this simple village church, in Westminster 
iVlsbey, and then all England stood around and 
wept. Each man, woman, and child of the thousands 
who had gathered there, felt that a personal loss 
had been sustained; every class in society, every 
section in the Church, every institution in the land, had 
been influenced by him. For sixty years he had been 
the champion in every battle on behalf of the poor and 
the 023pressed ; the friend and helper of all who were 
afflicted in mind, body, or estate ; and, especially, the 
leader in every movement havhig relation to the claims 
and interests of the labouring classes. And while those 
who thronged the Abbey sluul tlmir tiairs, ten thousand 
times ten thousand of o])eratives whose labour he had 
lightened, of orpliaus he had sheltered, of outcasts 
he had rescued, of the oppressed ho had set fixie, of 
ragged children he had clothed, of emigrants he had 
transplanted to new sj^heres, of Christian labourers 
whose zeal he had fostered, of young men he had 
warned of spiritual and fleshly dangers, paused in their 
daily tasks to share in the exju'ession of universal grief, 
and to pray that “ though God buries His workman He 
will yet carry on His work.” 

To tell the story of that life, in all its relations, 
religious, philanthropic, political, social, and domestic, 
is the task before us in these jsages. 
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ANCESTET ANB HOME. * 

Tho Coopers aml tlio Asliloys— Anthony Ashley Cooper— His College Days and 
Marriage — Sketch of liis Oarcor— Eaisod to the Peerage — Marla Lord High 
Chancellor — Oommittod to the Towor— ITie Habeas Corpus Act— Indicts th o 
Buko of Tork as a Popish Keons.ant — Plies to Holland — Death — Various 
estiimitos of his Chaructor— The Second JSarl — Education ontrustod to John: 
Lockij-— Lottor from his Son— The Third Eiud — Author of the “ Characi. 
toristics Natnro of his Philosophy— The Poiirth Earl— ITandol— Pifth and 

Hixth Earls — St. ({ilcs’a House, the Hereditary Seat of the Ashleys — The 
Park and ITeasnre ('Irounils— St. Ctilos’s Ohurch — Its Monuments— Alms- 
liouaos— Village of Winiborno St. Giles. 

In the reign of James I., John Cooper, a descendant of 
_an old and Kononved family, dwelt in the picturesque 
manor house in the village of llockborne, Hampshire, 
close to the borders of 'Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire. His 
father, Sir John Cooper, had been member of Parlia- 
ment for Whitchurch, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and had inherited and amas.sed considerable wealth. 
Dying in IGii), he was succeeded by hi.s son, John 
Cooper, who has been described as “ very lovely and 
graceful both in face and person, of a moderale stature, 
neither too high nor too low, of an easy and aflahle 
nature, fair and just in all affairs.” 

At no great distance from Rockhornc, there dwelt, 
at St, Giles’s House, Cranhorne, in the county of 
Dorset, Sir Anthony Ashley, who was knighted at the 
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taking of Cadiz, in 1597, wtiere he sewed as Socvetavy- 
at-War, and was sent home to give to Queen .li]lizah(!th 
an account of the battle. He was a man who “had 
been for wisdom, courage, experience, skill in weajjon, 
agility and strength of body, scarce paralleled in his age ; 
of a largo mind in all his actions, his person of the 
lowest.” The Ashleys were a younger branch of an 
ancient family which came originally out of Wiltshire', 
where they were lords of a manor named Ashley. They 
had been planted at Wimborne St. Giles since the 
reign of Henry VH’. ; and their ancestors, traced through 
heirvS female, had been lords of that manor from before 
the reign of Edward I.* To Sir Anthony Ashley, the 
estate of Wimborne St. Giles came, when lie was 
advanced in life, by virtue of the entail in his grand- 
father’s will. Ho had an only child, a daughter, sole 
heiress. She was of small stature, “ a modest and 
virtuous woman, of a weaker mould and not so stirring 
a mind as her father.’’ 

John Cooper, the Hampshire squire, married this 
daughter and heiress of Sir Anthony Ashley, and tlu' 
pair- took up their residence at St. Giles’s .House. 

Their son was the first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In an autobiographical fragment he says ; — 

“ My birth was at Wimboru St. Gyles, in the county 
of Dorsett, on the 23nd day of July, 1021, early in the 
morning ; my parents on both sides of a noble stock, 
being of the first rank of gentry in those countii's 
where they lived. My mother’s name was Anne, the 
* .Euteliin's “ History of Dorsctsliire.” 



sole claug'Ixtev and heir of Sir A.nthony Ashley, knight 
and baronet, ioixl. of the manor and place wliere I was 
born ; my father, Sir John Cooper, knight and baronet, 
son of Sir John Cooper, of Eockborn, in the county 
Hatnshyre. I was christened by the name of Anthony 
Ashley, for, notwithstanding my grandfather had articled 
with 'iny father and his guardians that he should change 
his name to Ashley, yet, to make all sure in the eldest, 
he resolved to add his name, so that it should not be 
parted with.” 

In his ninth year he was left an orphan, He was 
precocious, however, and was so well able to take care of 
himself, that at the age of tliirteen he undertook the 
management of his property, which had been allowed 
to get into confusion, and .successfully carried a law- suit 
against his grand-uncle, Sir Francis Ashley, who had 
dealt unfairly by him. He was short in stature, and 
weak in body, but he managed to distinguish himself 
at Exeter College, Oxford, as the “ leader of all the 
rough young men of that college, fmhons for the 
courage and strength of tall, raw-boned Cornish and 
Devonshire gentlemen, which in great nuinbei's yearly 
came to tha..t college, and did there maintain in the 
schools coursing against Ohrist Church,, the largest and 
most numerous college in the University.” “ Oour.sing ' ’ 
was at one time a trial of learning, but in Ashley’s 
day had degenerated into a trial of physical strength 
and annoyance. He .succeeded also in causing “that 
ill-custom of tucking freshmen to be left off,” a custom 
of great antiquity, but of great uuplea.sautness. It was, 
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it seems, tlie custom for tlie seniors to call up the frcsli- 
meu and make tliem hold out their chins, ‘'and they 
(the seniors) with the nail of the right thumb, left long 
for that purpose, grate off all the skin from the lip to 
the chin, and then cause them to drink a boor-glass oC 
water and salt.” 

At the ageof eighteen he married Margaret, adaughter 
of the Lord Keeper Coventry. In his nineteenth year 
he was elected Member of Parliament for Tewkesbury. 

Henceforth his career was brilliant but erratic. 
During the great Eebellion he was a Royalist and a 
Parliamentarian by turns ; “ a kind of half Cromwellian, 
with monarchical leanings, under the Commonwealth ; 
a courtier, a patriot, a member of the Cabal, and a fierce 
Exelusionist under the Restoration. Pie changed sides 
with an audacity, a rapidity, and an adroitness, that 
made it difficult, almost impossible, to decide whether 
he was corrupt or incorrupt, whether he acted upon 
principle or no principle, whether he adopted expediency, 
broad enlightened expedienc3r, for the rule of his public 
conduct, or, in each successive crisis, simply waited 
for the tide, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” * His biographer, who dedicates to the 
seventh Earl of Bhaftesbury the life " of his celebrated 
and much maligned ancestor,” f says that "he lived in 
times of violent party fury ; and calumny, which fiorcefy 
assailed him living, pursued him in his grave, and still 

. ; * Quarterly Review. Hu, 260. 

t “Tjjfu of Anthony Ashloy OoopRi', First Bavl of Sliaftcshnvy.” By 
W. D. Cliriatie, M. A,, Formerly . Hor Majesty’s Miuistor to tlie Argentine 
Confederation Mid to Brazil. 2 vols., 1871. 
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darkens his name. He lived in times when the public 
had little O]' no . authentic information about the piro- 
ceedings of members of the G-overnment or of Parlia- 
ment, when errors in judging public men were more easy 
tlian now, and when venal pamphleteers, poets, and play- 
writers drove a profitable trade in libels on public men.’’ 

lie played a very prominent and important part 
in the age in which he lived, and his vigilance in 
watching and taking' advantage of every turn in the 
progress of events materially assisted in bringing 
about the llostoration. Honours were showered thick 
upon him; he was made, soon after Charles had 
come over, Governor of the Isle of Wight, Colonel 
of a regiment of horse, Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Dorset, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 'a Privy 
Councillor. He was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Ashley of Wimhorne St. Giles, in 
IflOl; and in lf)73 he was advanced to an earldom 
by the title.s of Baron Cooper of Panlett, in the county 
of Somerset, and Earl of Shaftesbury. .In the same 
year he was made Lord High Clnmccllor ; and it 
u-as with reference to his integrity and ability as a 
judge that Dryden, who elsewhere in his “ Absalom 
and Achitoplnd ” has scathed him with severe and 
bitter satire, wrote: — 

“ Yet feme dciseryed no enemy can grudge ; 

The stato.smau Tve abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel’s oourts ne’er sat an Abbethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean 
O'nbrihed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 
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Sliaftesbiiry only retained the seals until ISTovember 
1(1 7:5, when, through the inlluence of the Duke of York 
and the Eoinish party in the Cabinet, he was re- 
(piired i;o relinquish them. Immediately on his dis- 
missal from office he openly joined the ranks of the 
opposition ; and by raising the cry of “ No Popery,” 
soon regained his popularity among them. Por de- 
claring that a Parliament which had been prorogued 
for a year and three months was tantamount to a 
dissolution, and that tliere was no lawful Parliament 
in existence, he was committed to the Tower, where 
he remained for twelve months, and was only released 
upon submitting to the humiliation of begging pardon, 
on his knees, of the House of Lords and the King, 
.^.fter this he stood forth as the champion of ' Pro- 
testantism; and took an eager part in maintaining 
the truth of the story of Titus Oates and the alleged 
Popish Plot. , ' 

Among the many matters by which the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury has made himself to be remem- 
bered are his opposition to the Corporation and 
irniformity Acts; his denunciation of the transfer of 
Dunkirk to the French; his counsel to Charles II. to 
suspend the execution of the penal laws against the 
Nonconformists and Itecusants ; and, especially, the 
introduction of the Habeas Corpus Act,' the keystone 
of British liberty. It was with great difficulty lie 
succeeded in passing the Bill; and its third reading 
■•'is said to have been carried by an accident, though 
strongly opposed by the Court of King Charles and by 
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tlie House of Lords. Bishop Burnet says Lords . 

and Norris were named to be tellers. Lord Norris, 
being a man subject to vapours, was not at all times 
attentive to what he was doing. So, a • very fat lord 
coming in, Lord Grey counted liim for ten, as a jest, at 
first; but, seeing Lord Norris had not observed it, he 
went on wdtli his inis-reclconing of ten. So it was 
reported to the House, and decided, that they who were 
for the Bill were the majority, though it indeed went 
on the other side.” * 

Later on, Shaftesbury took the hazardous step of 
appearing at Westminster Hall to present to the Grand 
Jury, then sitting in the Court of King’s Bench, an in- 
dictment of the Duke of York as a I’opish Becusant, 
Shaftesbury’s action on this occasion, and his sub.se- 
quent efforts to exclude the Duke of York from the 
throne, resulted in his being seized on the 2nd of July, 

1081, at his residence, Thanet House, Aldersgate 
Street, and carried to Whitehall, where he was brought 
before the King and Council, and committed to the 
lYwer on a charge of high treason in conspiring fur the 
death of the King a.nd the subversion of the Government. 

Wben, however, the bill of indictment was preferred 
against him at the Old Bailey on the 34th November, 
the Grand Jury ignored it, to the great joy of the 
people, with whom he was highly popular, and wlio 
celebrated his acquittal “ by halloaing and shouting, by 
bell-ringing and bonfires, and such public rejoicing in 
the city,” that, as the Duke of York is reported to have 
* “ Lives of LonVOliancellors,” yoL Hi., p. 276. 
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said, “never such an insolent defiance of authoritj 
before was seen.” 

After this Shaftesbury contemplated an armed in- 
surrection, but not receiving the sup])ort lie had an- 
ticipated, and feeling that there was no longer safety 
for him. in .England, he determined, as he was broken 
in. health, and weary with incessant toil, to make his 
escape to Holland Disguised as a Presbyterian 
minister, he left Harwich on November 28, 1082, and 
soon after reached Amsterdam, where he t<mk up his 
residence. But he had not been there many w^eeks 
before he was taken ill with gout ; the malady flew to 
his stomach, and he died on the 21st January, 1083. 

There are many opinions as to the character of the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury ; there is only one opinion as 
to his genius and ability. 

Hallam describes him as “ a man destitute of all 
honest principle.” * Macaulay says of him: that “he 
had served and betrayed a succession of governments ; ” f 
and, when speaking of his death in Holland, adds 
that “ he had escaped the fate which his manifold 
perfidy had deserved.” Elsewhere he says, with intense 
bitterness, “Eveiy part of his life rcfiectcd. infamy on 
the other.” , ■ 

Hume recognises in him one of the most remarkable 
characters of his age, and acknowledges that wliatever 
party Shafte.sbury joined, his great capacity and 
singular talents soon gained him their confidence, 

* “ Goiistitutioiinl HiHtory of Bnglaud,” Tol. ii. 
t “ tiistory of England,” vol. i., ai3. 
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aiul enabled him to take the lead amongst them ; at 
the same time, he alleges that Shaftesbury's “ eminent 
abilities, by reason, of his insatiable desires, were equally 
dangerous to himself, to the prince, and to the people.” 

Much of tlie calumny that has lingered round tlic 
name of the first Earl of Shaftesbury is due to in- 
accurate statements, that have been weighed in tin- 
balances of more just criticism, and found to be wanting. 

John Locke, who lived in confidential intimacy with 
Shaftesbury for nearly twenty years, and left a memoir 
of him full of glowing praise, admired in him “that 
penetration, that presence of mind, which always 
prompted him with the best ex])edients in the must 
desperate cases ; th-at noble boldness which appe-ared 
in all his public discourses, always guided by a solid 
judgment, which, never allowing him to say anything 
but what was proper, regulated his least word, and left 
no hold to the vigilance of his enemies.”* Even 
Dryden acknowledged him to he “incorruptible ; ” and 
Lady llnssoll bore witness to the perfect charity of “the 
great faulty human being ,in whom the faults are in- 
dissolubly blended with the greatness.'; 

His biographer, s-ays ; “ He was a man of eager 
temperament, great ability, and high mental culti- 
vation; ho was a. man of the world, and free from 
hypocrisy and cant; he was outspoken, courageous, 
and honest. Honesty is a bad card in public life, 
wlicre tact is more valued than truth, and servility 
than independence. Shaftesbury was fond of a simile 
* Locke’s Works, vol, X., p. 167. j 
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from Sir Walter Ealeigli’s writings, tluit ‘ wliosoever 
sliall follow trutli too near tlie heels it may haply strite 
out his teeth.’* lialeigh had applied this to the 
writing of contemporary history ; Shaftesbury trans- 
ferred it to a politician seeking truth and pursuing it, 
in opposition to power, and amid the hypocrisies, self- 
seekings, meannesses, and falsehoods of public men.” 

He was three times married, and, by his second 
wife, Frances, daughter of JDavid Cecil, third Earl . 
of Exeter, left a son, who succeeded him. Lady 
Prance.s Cecil was a direct descendant, through the 
Cecils, from Thomas of Woodstock, fifth son of Edward 
HI., while “ on her maternal side she was of kin, 
through the Egertons, the peerages of Derby and Cum- 
ln'rland, and the ducal house of Suffolk, to John of 
fiaunt. So that the descendants of the first Earl • of 
Shaftesbury have Plantagenet blood in their veins, and 
are of the lineage of William the Conqueror himself.” 

The second Earl appears not to have been strong 
either in body or in mind. Although of singularly hand- 
some features, his physical and mental powers were below 
the average, and it was with reference to these infirmities 
that Dryden wrote of the inheritance of the first Earl : — 

“ And all to leave what -with his toil lie won 
To that tinfeather’d two-legged thing, a .son, ’ 

Got while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And bom a shapeless lump, lilse anarchy.” 

At the age of seventeen he married Dorothy, third 
daughter of John Manners,, first Duke of Itutland, the 
* In the preface to Sir Walter Baleigh'a “ History of tho World.” 
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marriage negotiations having been entrusted to Jolui 
Locke. 

“ My father/’ says his son, the third Earl, “ was an 
only child, and of no firm health, which induced my 
grandfather, in concern for his family, to think of 
marrying him as soon as possible. He was too yonng 
and inexperienced to choose a wife for himself, and my 
grandfather too much in business to choose one for him. 
The affair was nice, for, though my grandfather required 
not a great fortune, he insisted on good blood, gocxl 
person and constitution, and, above all, good education 
and a character as remote as possible from that of Court, 
or town-bred lady. All this was thrown upon Mr. 
Locke, who, being already so good a judge of men, my 
grandfather doubted not of his equal judgment in 
women. He departed from him, entrusted and sworn, 
as Abraham’s head servant that ruled over all that he 
had, and went into a far country (the North of England) 
to seek for his son a wife, whom he as successfully 
found.”* 

There were seven children born of this marriage, 
and the eldest son, as third Earl of Shaftesbury, was 
destined to exercise a considerable influence in tlie 
world, and to hand down his name to posterity as the 
author of the “ Characteristics.” He was a great 
favourite with his grandfather, to whose guardian.ship he 
was formally made over when he was only three years 
old. " It was aiTanged that his education should be 
under the absolute direction of John Locke; and, 
• Letter from tlie tliird Earl of Shaftesbury to Le Olerc. 
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although the actual instruction was given, iu the 
first instance, by a Mrs. Elizabeth Birch, a lady of 
great ability, Locke superintended everytliing. “ To 
whom,” his pupil confessed, "next my iminediate 
parents, as I ranst own the greatest obligation, so 
r have ever preserved the highest gratitude and duty.” 
Elsewhere he styles him bis “friend and foster-father.” 

In .ISTovember 1083, at the age of thirteen, Shaftes- 
bury was sent to Winchester ; but he did not remain 
there long, and completed his education by a few years 
of foreign travel in company with Sir John Cropley, to 
whom, throughout his , life, he was warmly attached. 
He entered Parliament in 1093 as one of the members 
for Poole ; but bis political career was brief— cut short 
by serious ill-health consequent upon his assiduous atten- 
tion to parliamentary duties, in which he signally 
distingui.shed himself. Owing to the failure of his 
health, he resigned his seat in 1098, and, assuming the 
character of a medical student, settled for a time in 
liolhmd, where he fell into the company of many dis- 
tinguished literary men, and had a full opportunity of 
developing his own taste for literature. 

With the (exception of a short period towards the 
close of the reign of ICing William and the accession of 
Queen Anne, when he made himself conspicuous hy his 
zeal, in the House of Lords, he never again took any 
part in imblic life, but devoted himself exclusively to 
literature. 

He published, in quick succession for those times, 
his “Letter on .Enthusiasm;” "Moralists, a Philo- 
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sophical .Rhapsody; ” “Sensus Communis, or Essay on 
"VVit and Humour;” "Soliloquy, or Advice to an 
Author,” and other works, all of which, with, one 
exception, were republished, shortly after his death at 
Naples in 1713, in three volumes, under the title 
of “ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and 
Times,” 

His treatises created considerable public interest on 
their first appearance, and won for him a large circle of 
enthusiastic admirci’s, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were written in a pompous, pedantic, and affected 
style — ^intolerable to the taste of the present day. 

The letter which provoked the greatest amount of 
controversy was his "Sensus Communis,” in which he 
promulgated his .famous doctrine that ridicule is the 
test of truth. 

In Ethics he maintained that everything is for the 
best, and that man is governed hy a “ moKil-sense ” — a 
natural sense of right and wrong, " as natural to us as 
natural affection itself, and a first principle in our con- 
stitution and make.” In Religion the articles of his 
creed were few and simple. Tliey may, saj^-s Mr. 
Eowler, * brielly he summed lip as a belief in one God, 
whose most characteristic attribute is universal bene- 
volence in the moral government of the universe, and in 
a future state of man making up for the imperfections, 
and repairing the inequalities of this present life. 

The “Characteristics” provoked much controversy, 
and Shaftesbury’s " system ’’ became the object of severe 
* “ Shaftesbury and Hutcheson.” By Thomas Howler, M.A., LL,.D. 
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attacks from Bernard de Mandeville, Butler, Berkeley, 
Warburton, and others. On the other hand Bope 
borrowed from him ; Leibnitz, Biderot, and Lessing 
acknowledged tlieir indehtedne.ss to him, and Voltaire 
lauded him as “ the boldest English, philosopher.” 

Blair, in his “ Lectures on Ehetoric,” considers the 
author of the “ Characteristics ” as worthy of admiration 
for the beauty of his language, for the construction of his 
sentences, for cadence, for delicacy, and for refinement ; 
while Warburton, who could not tolerate Shaftesbury’s 
philosophy, bears this testimony to the man and his 
works ; ” The noble author of the ‘ Characteristics ’ 

had many excellent qualities both as a man and a 
writer. lie was temperate, chaste, honest, and a lover 
of his country. In his writings he has .shown how much 
he has imbibed the deep sense, and how naturally he 
could copy the gracious manner of Plato.” 

liis only son, the fourth Earl, took very little part 
in public life. His delights were in literature and art, 
and society. Handel was his intimate friend ; and a 
complete set of the great musician’s oratoi’ios in MS,, 
bequeathed to him by the great composer, is still pre- 
served at St. Giles’s. He was married first to Susannah 
Nod, daughter of tlie Earl of Gainsborough, and, on 
her decease, to Mary, daughter of Viscount Eolkostone, 
by whom he had two sons and. one daughter. 

Antony Ashley Cooper, the fifth Earl, succeeded to 
the title when he was ten years old. lie does not 
appear to have made any mark in the world, and his 
name does not occur, in Hansard, except as a signatory, 
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witli others, to a protest in the House of Lords. 
Samuel Jackson .Pratt, a voluminous litterateur, dedicated 
to him “ upon his return from a long residence in 
France,'’ a poem entitled “The Contrast,” and the 
Gentleman ti Mar/ndna, October 1808, in reviewing 
it, quotes, without giving the authority, a description 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s seat, and of the “ humble dwell- 
ings whether situated in the adjacent towns and 
villages, or embosomed in the shades where the inhabit- 
ants are clothed, fed, or comforted by a benevolence 
that is hereditary in the Shaftesburys; and which has 
lost nothing of its genial glow by time or by descent.’’ 

The fifth Earl died without male issue on May 14, 
1811, and the honours of the family devolved upon his 
only brother, Oropley Ashley (of whom we shall speak 
more horeafterj, the father of the seventh Earl. He, for 
forty years, was “ Chairman of Committees ” in the 
House of .Lords ; and, during the great railway mania, 
his authority and impartiality in handling Bills which 
were brought before him were of great service to the 
State. 

“After the third Earl,” says a writer in the Quarterly 
Review, “ occurs a, long iid;erval, during which no lineal 
descendant rose to celebrity. But let not those who 
maintain the hereditary quality of genius or cliaracter 
despair; for in this instance we are reminded of the 
river wdiicli, after running many miles underground, 
emerges clearer, purer, and less turbid than at its source. 
After a noiseless descent of nearly two centuries, the 
name and honours of the Earls of Shaftesbury have 
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devolved upon one who inherits all the domestic virtues 
with much of the capacity, intellectual vip^our, liigh 
courage, and eager animated eloquence of their founder 
— one in whom ambition is chastened by the pure aims 
wliich make ambition virtue— who has uniformly 
employed his advantages of ranlt, wealth, and station, 
to alleviate human misery, to improve the moral and 
material condition of the poor — who stands pre-eminent 
amongst British nobles for elevated, disinterested, 
untiring benevolence and philanthropy.” * 

Before proceeding to tell tbe .story of the life of tlie 
seventh Earl it will be well, perhaps, having glanced 
at his ancestry, to introduce tho reader to the ancestral 
home of the Ashleys. 

The hereditary seat of the Ashleys is St. Giles’s 
House, near Wiinborne, in Dorsotshirii, where, from the 
reign of Henry .VI. the family has been planted, 
their ancestors, the Plecys, having been lords of the 
manor from before the reign of Edward I. 

St. Giles is reached from Loudon by the Exeter 
line of the South Western Railway as far as Salisbury, 
and thence by the branch line to Vorwood or Wim- 
horuc. The village of St. Giles — or Wimborne St. 
Gile.s — is t\vo miles west of Cranborne, and nine miles 
north from Wimborne, or Wimborne Minster, tbe 
market and union town and polling place for the county. 

St, Giles’s 'House was once strongly fortilied and 
surrounded by a moat, but all traces of wliat it was 
in tlic troublous times of the Wars of the Roses have 
* Quarterly Review, 1310.260, ^.32’!. 
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long since disappeared, except the curious existence of 
a stream which passes right under the building. This 
water, diverted from the neighbouring river and re- 
turning to it again at a point lower down its course, 
served evidently to fdl the ancient moat. When the 
latter was disused and filled up, the stream, instead of 
being cut off, was cai-elessly allowed to flow away by a 
central channel which stiU remains. The house is now 
a handsome mansion, approaching in form to a 
parallelogram, and built principally in the Elizabethan 
style. The towers in the Italian style, surmounted 
by Eenaissance turrets, were added by the seventh 
Earl. 

The apartments are- worthy of a great English, 
nobleman’s dionse. Their contents are full of interest. 
We can only refer to them briefly in passing. In the 
large entrance hall is the round table on. which Thomson, 
wrote his “ Seasons.” The dining-room is adinira,bly 
proportioned, at once so compact and spacious, that 
forty guests will not crowd it, nor will half a dozen seem 
lost in it. It was a favourite room of Lord Bbaftes- 
bury, and one of which he was especially proud, and, 
indeed, it would bo difficult to find anywhere an apart- 
ment in wdiich comfort and beauty are bettor united, 
and in which every detail combines to produce a more 
perfect harmony. The library — ^in which much of Lord 
Bhaftesbury’s time was spent, and which is one of tlie 
most cheerful and beautiful rooms in the liouse — over- 
looks the park and garden. It is between sixty and 
seventy feet long, though low in height, like nK).st 
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ancient rooms, and the hook shelves, which rise from 
floor to ceiling on all sides, are filled with a choice 
selection, of ancient and modern works, many of them 
rare and valuable. 

The most remarkable room in the house is the saloon 
or great hall. St. Griles’s House was originally quad- 
rangular in shape, and the central part was open to the 
sky. How it is covered over- and lighted by an oval 
lantern, and forms a large and splendid hall or saloon, 
with a gallery on three sides. The walls are hung 
with family portraits, while antiques and works of art 
are tastefully displayed on every hand. In this saloon 
there are an organ and a grand piano, and it was here 
that on Sunday evenings the family, the visitors, the 
servants, and many of the village folk assembled for a 
“ service of song ” — a pleasant homely service at which 
the Earl presided, and generally concluded by reading 
a chapter from the Bible and offering up a simple 
prayer. 

St. Gfiles’s 1-Iou.se stands in a beautfully wooded park 
of 423 acres. A fine avenue of trees extends from the 
centre of the east front to one of the entrance lodges, 
a distance of about a mile ; and another, remarkably 
beautiful avenue of beeches, locally known as Brocking- 
ton, was once one of the main approaches to the house. 
The clear sparkling stream, the Wim, or Allen, runs 
through the park, and forms, on the south side of the 
house, a lake of seven acres in extent, overlooking 
which is a summer-house, adorned with memorials of 
the poet Thomson, who died in a house at Kichmond 
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afterwards bought and inhabited by the sixth Earl. They 
were brought here when that hou.se was pulled down. 

In the pleasure grounds on the south-east of the 
house is a remarkable grotto, probably the finest in. 
England. It consists of two parts, the innermost and 
largest being composed principally of Indian shells, and 
the outer grotto of shells, ores, and minerals, collected 
from various parts of the world. The collecting of 
shells and minerals was a hobby of the fourth Earl, 
and when he had amassed an enormous number of 
specimens he had them arranged in their present 
form. The work was begun in 1767, and took two 
years to complete. The cost of collecting, building, 
and aiTanging has been variously estimated ; but it is 
believed that at least £10,000 was spent upon it. 

There are many fine old trees in the park ; one, a 
magnificent yew, is said to be over two thousand years old. 

The parish chnrch of Wimborne St. Giles is on 
the north side of the village, close beside the gates of St. 
Giles’s .House. It is by no means a picturescpie church, 
and the interior, consisting of a chancel and nave, i.s 
extremely plain. It was rebuilt and enlarged in 1732 
by the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury ; repaired and altered 
by bis son about half a century later ; and entirely 
remodelled and beautiGcd by the seventh Earl in the 
year 1852. 

Although the register dates only from 1052, the 
cburch is of much greater antiquity, and wms jjrohably 
the burial-place of the Malmaynes, the li'lccys, and 
other lords of the manor, ' long before it became the 
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family iKirial-place of tlie Sliaftesbuvys. In the chancel 
there is an effigy believed to represent Sir John de 
Plecy, a. Omsador, who died in 131;3. 

On the north side of the chanced there is a tine 
momiment, with full-length figures of Sir Anthony 
Ashley and his wife ; the former in armour and bare- 
headed, the latter in her state gown ; and both have the 
starched ruff round the neck. 

At the side of this tomb is the monument of Anne 
Ashley, their daughter and only child— she who married 
Sir John Cooper of Rockborne (whence, as already 
stated, the double name iir the Shaftesbury family of 
Ashley-Cooper is dori\’ed). The body of their son, the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, who died in Holland, was 
conveyed across the Channed in a vessel hung with 
black and adorned with streamers and escutcheons. It 
was met at J?oole by the principal gentlemen of the 
county, who formed a guard of honour for the funeral, 
which took place in this church. 

There is a tablet on the north wall to the third 
.Earl, wlio is described as “ a celebrated author ; ” and 
on the south side is a beautiful marhio monument, 
to the fourth Earl, “ who, from a consistency of virtuous 
conduct in public and private, had as many friends 
and as few enemies as ever fell to the lot of man. 
Having lived iu honour he died in peace ; the result of 
a life well-spent and of hope grounded on the Redeeming 
mercy of that Adorable All-perfect Being to whom he 
looked up with incessant gratitude, of whose glory he 
was zealous, to whose creatures he was kind, whose will 
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was liis study, and whose service was his delight,” A 
simple slab of Caen stone to the memory of tbe fatlier 
of the seventh Earl hears the inscription, ‘‘ Croidey, 
Marl of Shaftesbury, born Dec, 21, 17()S; died dune :2, 
l(So I, His own recorded wishes demanded the simplicity 
of this iTieinorial.” 

In addition to tliese are many other memorials, t(> 
some of which reference will be made later on, as tbcy 
are more immediately connected with the family of the 
seventh Earl. 

Close to the church is a row of ten almshouses 
erected by Sir Anthony Ashley about the year 1G24., A 
stone in the centre of the row bears the inscription, 
“ Liberasti me, Domine, in Maxima Tribulatione." 

Opposite the almshouses, protected by an iron 
railing, is a poplar tree which Lord Shaftesbury took 
pleasure in, pointing out to his visitors, as' it was 
planted by Dr. Livingstone, the famous African ex- 
plorer and missionary, when on a visit at St. Griles's 
House in 1854. 

The village is pleasantly situated, and has a popula- 
tion of about 500, an increase of 150 from the year 1801 , 
tlm year in which Lord Shaftesbury was born, and 
in which tbe first census was taken. Tl)o cottages 
are mostly seini-detacliod and surrounded by pleasant 
little gardens, neatly kept, and abounding in fruit trees, 
vcigetables, and llowors. These cottages, admirable in 
their con, struction, and consisting of five or .six rooms, 
well planned for comfort, for convenience, and for 
health, are let at the low rent of one shilling a week, 
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or one-sixteenth of the average wages of the labouring 
men who occupy them. 

The school-house stands in the middle of the village, 
and is the centre of many activities. The average scliool 
attendance in 1880 was one in four of the whole 
population. 

Not only in this village, but in the villages round 
about, the care and kindness of Lord Shaftesbury 
were manifest, and the charge which is often broxight 
against philanthropists, of caring for those afar off while 
neglecting those close at Land, could never be brought 
against him by any one who had paid a visit to 
VYimborne St. Giles. 
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CHILIJIlOOl) AND JiAUI,y YEARS. 

Bii'tii— Home Influencos— Maria Millis — ^Tlie Krst Prayer-Dawn of Boligioiis 
Life — Manor-House Suhool, CliiBwick— Harsh Treatment— His J‘’iist 
Great Grief— Mistaken Views of Education— A snd Obildliood — Itoinoved to 
Harrow — New Iiiflucneos— Statu of his Mind on Roligioiis (iiiestions — First 
Visit to St. Gilos’s HonSo — Love of Country Sceties - Cranborno Chase— A 
Strange Scone at Harrow— Determiiu s to Esirouiu] the Caunj of (ho Poor— 
An Autobiograpliical Erngment— Oxford -Takes Eirst-tdass in Classics — 
Extracts from an Early Dituy — “ Fugitive and Desultory Notes ’’ — ICieotod 
Memhor for Woodstock at ago of Twenty-fire— Jlirthday Thoughts— In 
Eranco — Supports the King’s Govornmenl^ — Cunuing’.s Eloquence — Loltiir 
from Mrs. (banning — Eriendship with tho Duke of Wellington— Early 
Labours in Piirlianiont — “ Ciii-sed with Honouriible Dcsiros” — Diary— Solf- 
doprooiaticn— (jhaiigo of Ministry — Canning, ITcinior— Place Cft’ered — 
Gffiea Declined— Grounds of Itefusid — State of Political .Affairs — At Strath- 
fioldsayn — Isittor from Duke. of Wellington — Death 'of Caniung— In. Wiiles 
—Studios Welsh— Misgivings as to I’uhHc Ciu'oer— Letter from Lord 
Bathurst — Wellington, Hoad of New Administration — Appoiiitod Coin-: 
i inissionor : of .India Board of Control — Suttee— Sohomes for the Wolfaro 
of India — CathoUo Emancipation— Desii’os to Dovolu his Life to Koiencu — 
Called to Another Cai'ecr. 

Antony AaiiLUY-Cooi’nii was bom at 24, (4rosvcuor 
Square, on tke 2Stb of April, 1801. His luotlior was the 
daugliter of Greorge, iburtli Duke of Marlborough, and 
his father, as we have seen, was Croploy Ashley, ivlio, in 
1811, on the death of his brother, Antony Ashley, the 
fifth Earl of Shaftesbury, witlvout male issue, succeeded 
to the title. The early home influences surrounding 
young Ashley were not in themselves favourable to 
the development of his character. His father was a 
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Dliui of coiisideriible ability — of keen sense, and of quie-k 
disceninient ; but he was engrossed in the caves and 
duties of public life. His mother was a fa.sci.na.ting 
woman, attached, afte a certain manner, to her chil- 
dren ; but too much occupied with the claims of fasliion 
and of pleasure to be very mindful of their religious 
training and of their general wcllare. It followed that 
the tone, the conversation, the amusements, the opinions, 
the spirit of the home, were all oppiosed to the early 
bent of his mind which, from his earliest years, was 
in the direction of the career he ultimately made for ■ 
liiinself. He received no help from his parents in his 
religious life. His mother did not attempt to inllucnce 
him in such matters ; his father, on one or two occasions, 
asked him a. question from the Catechism, and the 
answer would meet with approval or displeasure, accord- 
ing to the verbal accuracy with which it was given. 
For the rest, the boy was left to grow up in the old 
“ liigh-and-diy sdiool” — in the cold, lifeless, Ibrmal 
orthodoxy of the times. 

But, although there was little in the home to foster, 
while thor(' was much t(j discourage the growth of that 
piety which was to characterise so signally his after- 
life, one source of helpful and tender inllnoncc was pre- 
served to him. 

There was in the household a faithful old servant, 
ilaria Millis, who had been maid to young Ashley’s 
motlier, when she ivas a girl at Blenheim, and who 
was now retained as housekeeper. She wa.s a simjile- 
hearted, loving, Christian woman ; faithful in her 



duties to her earthly master, and faithful in her 
higher duties to her heavenly Master. She formed 
a strong attaehment to the gentle, .serioii.s child, and 
would take him on her knees and tell him Bible 
stories, es])ecially the .sweet story of the Manger of 
Bethlehem and the Cross of Calvary. It was her 
hand that touched the chords and iuvakened the fir.st 
music of his spiritual life. Although not yet seven 
years of ago, there was in his heart a di.stinct yearn- 
ing for God ; and to her he was indebted for the 
guidance and the training under which the longing of 
his heart was ultimately developed into a .settled and 
intelligent faith. 

She taught him a, ju'ayer — the first prayer he ever 
learnt; a prayau* which he never omitted to n.se 
through all the trying days that were soon to come 
upon him, And in his old age, especially in times of 
sickness, he very frequently fouiid himself in his prayers 
repeating those simple words. 

It would have been interesting to bare road the 
words of that prayer ; it would, perchance, have been 
hel])ful t(.) those who have tlie caro and oversight of 
young live,s, to know what simple words may be made 
instrumental in loading a life towards its higbost aims. 
Almost tbc last promise made to the writer by Lord 
Sliafteshury prior to his fatal illness was that he 
would endeavour to find time to put down tlm words 
of that prayer in wanting, but the intention was 
frustrated, : 

At the age of seven, young Asbley went to 
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hool. There were, at tlio beginning of tliis century, 
ii’tain schoolvS to which cbilclreii of the aristocracy 
ere sent, sucli as, liappily, would not bo tolerated 
m under any civcinn stances. They were luvfcdieds 
: every kind of evil and mischief, where bullying, 
id many other forms of cruelty, were jicrmitted, i[ 
:)t encouraged ; where might was right, and the 
YCA of iveak and timid boys were made almost in- 
derable, 

To such a school, at the Manor House, Chiswick, 
ow an asylum for the insane, young Ashley was sent, 
t had a reputation, and a good one in some .respects ; 

; was eminently respectable, and the sons of nobh' 
imilies were sent to it. It was formerly a ])lace of 
etirement for sick scbolans from Westminster School ; 
nd in 1657 the famous Dr. Busby was living there 
/ith some of bis pupils ; but at the time of which 
ve write it was in the occupation of the Eev. Dr. 
rhomas TIonie. Dr. Horne was a good clas.sical scholar, 
apable of imparting to his pujiils plenty of Latin and 
Ireek ; but the art of education, in its wider sense, the 
;raining of cl\avactcr and disposition, the J'ormation of 
n-iiiciplcs, tiie cultivation of good habits — these ivere 
diings neglected or ignored. .Evil of every kind was 
rampant ; there was neither proper supcrvi.sion, nor 
proper food ; cruel punishments were inflicted for .slight 
offences; and great offences, such as bullying, foul 
language, or blackguardism generally' — not coming 
within the range of school discipline — were Icfft un- 
checked. 



Siiys Crabbe, in his “ Tales ol: the School ” ; — 

“ Oh ! there’s a -whiked little world in sehools, 

Where niiseliiefs suffered and oppression rtilcs ; 

Where mild (luieaceufc childrcui oft endure 
Wliat a Jong placid life aliall fai] to cure.” 

It was SO 'ill young Ashley’s case. He lived in 
a state of constant terror from the cruelty of the elder 
l)oys, and suffered exquisite misery for years throiigdi 
the neglect and inhumanity of the principal of the 
school in failing to provide sufficiently oven the neces- 
saries of life. 

The young days of his life, instead of being full 
of brightness aud sunshine and merriment, were made 
utterly wretched. Even in old age he would say: — 
“ The memory of that ])lace makc-s me shudder ; it is 
repulsive to me even now. I think there never was 
such a wicked school before or since. The place was 
had, wicked, filthy ; and the treatment was starvation 
and cruelty.” 

Young Ashley had not been long at the Manor 
House School when a great trouble befell him. Maria 
JMillis, the faithful servant and friend, the one who 
alone in all the world had sympathised with his 
simple child-faith, and had been the means of giving 
it increased vita, lily, was called to her riist. , 

It was his first great grief, and it came at a time 
wlien he was least able to hear it. Bojnsh sorrow, 
although often very real and passionate, is commonly 
resisted and overcome by a nature full of life and 
of life’s fresh and vivid interests. But Ashley was 
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tVoliiiy (l(^e])ly the loneliness of a school life amidst un- 
c.oiig'cniiil assoelatos and nnder a system that oilored 

alle vial lull to one so tender and sensitive, 1.1 (> 
el mil-' to his old friend, for she was the only gTown-np 
])ers()n in the world he nadly loved; the only one to 
whom he had dared to spealc of the misery of his seluml 
life ;, the only one with whom bright and beautiful 
memories of Iris earlier years were associated. And 
now that slie was gone, there was no one to wlioni lie 
could unbosom the great sorrow her loss had brought 
to him ; his parents were not cast in a tender mould, 
they ruled by fear and not by love, and his three sisters 
were too young, and lacked the opportunity, to giv(' 
him help. He felt that with hi.s old nurse his lust chance 
of happiness had gone; he mourned for her “with a 
grievous mourning,” for she was more to him than all 
the world beside, and he felt a terrible loneliness rvhich 
sent a chill through his life. Without a .soul on earth to 
whom he could go for comfort, he turned with a child’s 
simple faith to the old Book that .she had loved, and sprcsul 
his sorrows before tbo Heavenly Ih’ieud wliom she had 
taught liim to regard as full of pity and tenderness. 

In her will she left him her watch — a handsome 
gold ouG~nnd until the day of his death he never wore 
any other. He was fond even to the last of showing 
it, and would say, “ That was given to me b^f the best 
Mend I ever had in the world.” 

In one less earnest and resolute, the spiritual life, 
thus deprived of its accustomed support, and left to be 
lived apart, might have been in danger of decline. But, 
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througlioub tlie live years during wliich lie remained 
at tlie Manor House, he persevered in liis habit of 
praying and reading tlie Bible, despite the sneers and 
opposition of his fellows ; and he never forgot the 
lessons he had learned from Maria Millis. 

Of all the social changes of this century of change, 
perhaps there is none more remarkable than that which 
has come over the relationship of parents and children. 
It was once the almost universal practice for parents to 
rule their children by severity and fear, now the opposite 
extreme prevails ; respect and reverence for parents have 
perhaps decreased, but affection lias undoubtedly in- 
creased, In the case of many, the severity of home was 
•bearable, inasmuch as it was of short duration, and the 
return to school was hailed with delight as a welcome 
relief. In young Ashby’s case there was neither joy in 
going back to school, nor joy in coming home. His 
parents had a mistaken idea of education, of parental 
authority, rights, and obligations; and the fear with 
which Ashley regarded his sclioolraaster and the bullies 
of the school was less than the fear with which he re- 
garded his parents. There was no sympathy of a.ny kind 
between them ; no exhibition, in any way, of affection. 
His heart sank within him when the day came for him 
to go home for the holidays, and it sank within him 
when ho had to return to school. Nor was it only the 
presence of his parents in the home that made life op- 
pressive ; their absence had exactly the same effect, for 
then he was left, with his sisters, to the tender mercies 
of the servants, and he knew, times without number. 
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what it was to bo kopt for clays witlioiit sndicioiit 
food iiiitll be was piriclu'd with starvation ; and eonld 
recall many weary nif^'bts in winter when be lay awake 
all tliroug'li the long liours, suffering from cold. 

It is not well to dwell njion tbese details--it may 
be co.n.sidered unwise to luivo referred to tbem at all. 
Ibit they are necessary to the right appreciation of' 
bis subsequent career. No one wbo knew .Lord Sbal'tos- 
bury could fail to observe in liiin an air of inelancboly, 
a certain sombrenes.s and sadness, wbicb habitually 
surrounded him like an atmosplumc. It was no doubt 
to be attributed, in great measure, to the scimes of 
suffering and sorrow wbicb weri; continually before 
liiiu ; but it was also largely duo to tlm fact that 
tbere bad been no ligbt-beartedness in Ids cbildliood, 
and that the days to wdiicb most men look buck with 
the keenest delight w'Dre only recalled by him with a 
shrinking sense of horror. Jlut it is iuijiortant to the 
understanding of his life in another aspect that this 
record of his unhappy childhood should be given. Idiose 
early' years of sorrow were the year’s in wliicli he was 
graduating for hi,s great life-work. .He liad suflcn’cd 
oppression; henceforth his .life would he devoted to 
fighting the battles of the oppressed. He had known 
loneliness, and cold, and hunger; henceforth ho would 
plead the cause of the poor, the lonely, the suffering, 
and the hungry. lie had known the loss of a happy 
childhood; henceforth he would labour, as long as 
life should last, to bring joy and gladness to the hearts 
and homes of litlle children. 
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At the age of twelve there came a change, a welcome 
change, in tlie life of young Ashley. Ho was removed 
from the Alanor I-loviae School, sent straight to Harrow, 
and placed under tlie cure, and in the house, of Dr, 
Butler, the Head Master. He soon found himself 
associated with a gentlemanly set of fellows, among 
whom was Sir Ilarry 'Verney, who, as is well known, 
has greatly distinguished himself by his large-hearted 
philanthropy. : 

No freed slave ever rejoiced in his emancipation, no 
over-worked factory hand ever hailed his “protection,” 
no rescued outcast ever delighted in a newly found 
“ Home ” more heartily than did young A.shley rejoice 
in his transfer to Harrow. It was the beginning of a 
new life to him ; whatever might happen now in vaca- 
tion-time he would at least he able to look forward with 
pleasure to hi.s return to .school. 

He was still, In^wever, without those influences 
which are sometimes thought to he of first importance 
in the formation of a religious character; his conduct 
was regulated by Christian instincts, hut not by any 
settled principles ; he had floating impressions of good, 
hut no fixed and steadfast purpose. Yet his eyes and 
hi.s heart were opening gradually, and meanwhile lie 
could say, as regarded the letter of the moral law, “ all 
these things have I kept.” 

lu speaking of these times to the present writer he 
said : — -“ I distinctly remember how often it was im- 
pressed upon my mind that the Bible Society, which 
was founded when I was three years oldj was an evil 
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tmd a revolutionary institution, opposed alike to Church 
and State. I was brought up iii the old ‘ high-aud- 
dry’ s(!hool, and believed it to be a meritorious thing to 
hate Dissenters. As to tludr doing any good in tlx' 
world, the very idea seemed to be monstrous, if, indeed, 
it ever occurred to me. As to their liaving' any views 
of tlieir own worthy ot con.sideration, it nev(‘r (;ro.ssed 
my mind, until one day I got hold of a copy of .some 
Coramentavy, and after reading for a while with great 
interest, it suddenly .struck me, ' The writer must have 
been a rank Dissenter ! ’ and .1. instantly shut up the 
book, recoiling from it as I would from poison. One, 
of the first things that opened ray eyes was reading of 
Doddridge being condemned a,s a Dissenter, and .1. ri'- 
member exclaiming, ‘Dood heavens! bow will he stand 
in the judgment, at the bar of Cod, as coinjjared with 
T’ope Alexander VI.?’ It was not till 1 was twenty- 
five years old, or thc.reabouts, that J got hold of ‘Scott’s 
Commentary on the Bible,’ and, struck with, the cnor- 
raou,s difference between his views and those to which 
1. had been accnstoiijed, I began to think for myself.” 

Vhist as was the improvement in his comfort at 
Harrow, the state of things was not in tho.se days to he 
compared with these. : 

“A strange reminiscence of Harrow in tlie fir.st 
thirty years of the nineteenth century was recounted 
by Jjord Shafte.sbury, when presiding at the 'Harrow 
Triennial Dinner, on Jnne 18th, 1884. ‘ He recalled 

the case of a master who, being himself a had sle(.‘]Jor, 
frequently called up his form — ^the Shell— at four o’clock 
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on a winter’s morning-, and relieved the tedium of tlie 
nigiit by tliis very early first sclvooL’ The venerable 
])hiIanthropist also spoke with horror of the unpleasant 
state of Duck Paddle in his time, when it s warmed with 
insects, reform having been brought about by the Earl's 
own ingenuity in selecting the subject foj- Latin verse 
composition.”* 

Although his father had succeeded to the Shaftesbury 
title and estates in 1811 , it was not until some few 
years after that young Ashley paid his first visit 
to St. Giles’s House. He went there from Harrow, to 
pass the summer holidays, and singularly happy days 
they were for him in comparison with those he had 
spent at the Eichmond house, in summer, and the 
house in Grosvenor Square, in winter, when lie had 
come home for his holidaj's from the Manor House 
Sehooh 

Even as a hoy he was always an ardent lover of the 
country ■, and was never so happy as when rambling in 
the midst of forest scencrv, or in rural haunts, where, 
to a contemplative mind, every sight and sound is full 
of suggestion. Harrow and its beautiful surroundings 
liiid done much to dissipate the gloom which had 
gathered over his childhood; and St. Giles’s helped to 
finish what Harrow had begun. His mind was braced 
up and invigorated; new hopes and asjfirations were 
kindled, old pertvu’hations of spirit were allayed, and the 
prospects of life looked brighter than they had ever 

* “ Harrow Scsliool and its Surrouiidiugs,” by Porcy M. Tliomtou, p. 
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done before as be viewed them under tbe influence of 
those country scenes. 

He was a great lover, too, of natural histoiy and the 
various sciences which reveal the woiuhu's of tlie world 
around; and his rambles brought him every day in con- 
tact with these unwritten books of Grod, which he read 
with infinite delight. He explored every nook and 
corner of Cranborne Chase, an immense sylvan region, 
at one time comprising an area of eighteen square miles. 
As late a.s 1828 it contained 12,000 deer and as many 
as si,x lodges, each of which had its “ walk ” and was 
under the management of a ranger. “ Nothing, " says 
the poet Bowles, “ can be more wild than this leafy laby- 
rinth, opening at times and showing through the hollies, 
and thorns, and hazels some distant wooded hamlet in 
sunshine. On the bordering downs no object meets the 
eye except here and there, at a distance, a small round 
clump of trees on summits called by the ])eoplo of the 
country appropriately a hai of treeaf It was h\ Cran- 
borue Chase that, after the battle of yedgemoor, 
the Duke of Monmouth, disguised in rustic attire, 
was taken prisoner under the ash tree, which is still 
pointed out. The tree stands on the Shaftesbury estiitc. 

Nor were the surroundings of St. Gihis’s deficient in 
objects of interest of all kinds. There was tlie old town 
of Cranborne — from which the Salisbury himily take 
their second title — with its ancient church, one of the 
oldest and largest in the county, near which Edward 
Stillinglleet, the famous Bishop of ‘Worcester, wu,s horn ; 
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Marquis o£ Balisbuiy, witli interesting historical 
memorials of Icings and queenvS who used it as a hunting 
lodge when visiting tlie Chase. 

A few miles further afield is the market town of 
Wimborne, or Wimborne Minster, with its exquisite and 
venerable collegiate church, where lie the remains of 
royal and noble personages. 

But dearer than all was the “ great house ” ivhich was 
now his home, with its treasures of art and literature, 
and its sumptuous and pleasant apartments. And dear, 
too, was the little village just outside the gates, where 
dwelt the simple country folk, in whose society, even as 
a boy, he found gratification. 

Throughout his life Lord Shaftesbury had never the 
least hesitation in tracing the time when his spiritual 
history had a beginning. He unhesitatingly affirmed 
that it was when he was seven years of ago under 
the influence of his nurse Mai'ia Millis. 

In like manner he used to say that he could 
remember the day and the hour in which he made 
his first start in a philanthropio career. 

It wa.s while he was at Hiutow, and when he was 
between fourteen and fifteen years of age, that an 
incident occurred which, simple as it was in itself, 
influenced his whole after-life. lie wars one day walking 
alone down Harrow Hill when he was startled by 
hearing a great shouting and yelling in a side street, 
and the singing of a low Bacchanalian song. Presently 
the noisy party turned the corner of the street, and to 
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carrying a ronglily made coffin, containing the mortal 
remains ot one of their fellows, for hvirlal. Staggering 
as they turned the corner, they let their burden fall, 
and then they broke out into tbnl and horrible language. 
It was a sickening spectacle. No solitary soul was 
there as a inoiinier. A fellow-creature was about to be 
consigned to the tomb wuth indignities to whicli not 
even a dog should be subjected. Young Ashley was 
horrified, and stood gazing on the scene spell-bound. 
Then he exclaimed, “ Good heavens ! can this be per- 
mitted, simply because the man Avas poor and friendless ! ” 

Before the sound of the drunken songs had died 
away in the distance he had faced the future of his 
life, and had determined that, with the help of God, 
he Avould from that time forth devote his life to plead- 
ing the cause of the poor and friendless. 

It is a curious circumstance, that nearly seventy 
years after that day. Lord Shaftesbury was walking 
down Harrow Hill with Dr. Butler, the son of his old 
master, at that time the head master of Harrow School, 
and subsequently Dean of Gloucester. 

“Can your Lordship remember any ])articular 
incident or occasion which induced you to dedicate your 
life, as you have done, to tlie cause of the poor and 
wretched?” asked Dr. Butler, in total ignorance of 
the circunustances of the case. 

"It is a roost extraordinary coincidence tiiat you 
should ask me that question here,”: answered Lord. 
Shaftesbury, “ for it was within ten yards of the spot 
whoi'c we are now standing that I first resolved to make 
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tlie cavise of the poor my own,” and he then told lutn 
the above recorded incident. 

In tlie beautifnl park at Holwoocl, a few miles from 
Bromley, in Kent, there is a solid stone seat beside an 
old tree, jnst above the steep descent into the vale of 
Keston. It was on that spot that Wilberforce stood in 
earnest conversation with Pitt, and determined, on the 
recommendation of his friend, to give notice on a' lit 
occasion in the House of Commons, of his intention 
to bring forward the question of the Abolition of 
Slavery. 

It would be well that some day there should be 
erected on Harrow Hill a suitable monument — perhaps 
a similar one — to mark the spot where the freedom 
of countless thousands of poor factory children, chimney 
sweeps, agricultural labourers, and others, had its 
origin. 

But the work of life had not yet commenced — he 
was still a mere boy, witli a great many floating im- 
pressions, and only a few determinations. It is no 
uncommon thing for earnest people to paint their own 
demerits in exceedingly dark colours, and in looking 
back across the many years of his life to this period, 
and on to the time when ' he took up the factory 
question. Lord Shaftesbury was wont to charge himself 
with “ the be.sotfcing sin of idleness.” 

“Many excellent persons,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“ whose moral character from boyhood to old age has 
been free from any stain discernible to their fellovv- 
creatnxe,s, have, in their autobiographies and diaries, 
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applied to themselves, and doubtless with sincerity, 
epithets as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or 
Mrs. Brownrigg.” 

It is not difficult to miderstaud why it was tiiat 
Lord Ashley was wont to charge hini.self with, tlie ,sin 
of idleness, and bemoan, what he sometimes calls by 
a pardonable exaggeration, his misspent time. When' 
once he was launched out into the full stream of 
labour, and was carried away with it so that ho had 
to economise every inoment of every day, he begrudged 
the years which he might, as he thought, have given 
to the help of his fellow-creatures. 

But those years were not really idle ; he was laying 
in a store of knowledge on wliich he could hereafter 
draw; he was drinking in inlluences which were to 
mould and discipline his future ; and hi.s character was 
forming, not by violent and abnormal means, but by the 
gradual, steady development wliich culminates in true 
and abiding strength. 

A fragment written by Lord Shaftesbury towards' 
the close of bis life, and given to the writer merely 
as a- memorandum, is partly an epitome of what has 
beeu already told :t — 

Bora 28th A[>riJ, 1801, at 24, Oimvenor Square. Very little 
or no recollection of my earliest years, llomomhor that I soon 
|iii.=ise(l inider the special care of the liousekeeper, who hail hooii iny 
mother’.s maid liofore lier marriage. She was an aHeetioiiale, pious 
wuniaii. She taught me many thing.s, directing my thoughts to 

* Miu'Hulay’s ■' Biogi-aphios.” (John Bunyan.) 

t This foagiiiout Lord Shaftesbury took with him to Folkestone ;jn.st 
before his last illness, intending to amplify the account of his early years. 
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highest subjocts, and I can even now call to my inind many' .sonteiici's 
of prayov alie made me repeat at her knees. To lier .1 trace, undur 
God, my fir.st impressions. 

I anti, Tny sistra-s — all three of them older liltaii myself were 

bi’oiigiit tip with great severity, moral and phy.sical, in re.spect both 
of mind and body, the opinion of oiir parents l»eing that, to render a 
child obedient, it .sliould be in a constant fear of its father and mother. 

.A.t seven went to school — a very large one nt llhi.swick. 
Nothing coaid have surpassed it for tilth, bullying, neglect, tind 
liavd treatment of every sort ; nor had it in any respect any one 
ooinponsating advantage;, except, perhaps, it may have given me 
an early liorror of opj)re.ssion and cruelty. It was very' similar 
to Dotlieboys Hall. 

Ilernained for live j'ear.s, and then sent to Harrow and became* 
the pupil and lived, with others, in the house of Pr. Butler, the 
Head Master of the school. Things were there on a very dilierent 
footing compared with Chiswick. 

Left Harrow .soon after fifteen y'oara of ago, Had readied the 
Sixth Form and had learned very little. But that was my own 
fault. Though I obtained some prizes, I was, on the whole, idle and 
fond of .amusements, and I neglected most opportuiiitie.s of acrpiiring 
knowledge. • 

At about sixteen I went to reside with a clergyman in Derby- 
shire who had married my first cousin. I was sent there, in fact, to 
he got out of the way, for the clergyman never pirofossed that he 
was able to teach me any'thing, nor, indeed, did my father rerpiire of 
him any sucli services. 1 had a horse, .'ind there wi-re dogs lielong- 
ing to the house that constituted my great amusement; and a family 
in the neighbourhood showed me abundant ho.spitality. 

.1 remained there; about two years, and porbaps no two years 
were ever so misspent. I hardly ever opened a book, and .seldom 
heard anytliing tliat was worth hearing ; ;neverth,oh*ss, there wc;r(* 
constantly lloating in my mind all sorta of aspirations, thong-h [ ne ver 
took a stop to make their fulfilment pos.sibl(). 

My father had resolved to jiut me in tho army, Vnit ho was dis- 
suaded from that i)urj)o,se‘ by the influence, I believe, of a friend, 
of whoso kind act J. shall alwiys think with the deepie.st gratitude. 

My father tlieii roisolved to place me at Christ Churoli, Oxford, 
to which place he took me in 1819. The liev. T. V. 8bort. 
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iil'tervvards Bishop of St. A-saph, was appointed to bo my tutor : a 
kind man and a worthy, and a good one taken altogether. 1 
fcriKimber well his first question, ‘Do you intend to take a degree V 
'1'lii.s was a .strong demand upon one who had lost so many yeans in 
idleiKws and amu.soinenta, yet I answered at once, ‘ I eannot .say, but 
T will try.’ 

Ife did try, and the result was that in 1.82:2 he took 
a first class in clas.sics. Keferring to this in after-life, 
ho said, modestly, “ I have had a great manj’- surprises 
in ray life, but I do not think I was ever more surprised 
tliau when I took honours at Oxford.” It was not a 
matter of surprise, however, to others, for he had entered 
upon his studies with the determination to succeed, and 
had worked with the vigour and concentration vvdiich 
characterised him in many other efforts in which he 
was similarly resolved. 

A. year or two before his death he met, on the 
])latform of the Yictoria Institute, Bishop Short, oi‘ 
Adelaide, who had not seen him since they were 
students together sixty years before. There were cordial 
greetings, and in his speech the Bishop referred to 
their college daj'-s. “ I well remember,” he .said, “ wmteh- 
ing Ijord Ashley day after day walking up the great 
liall of that ancient house on his way to lecture, 
assiduous in his duties, diligent in his studies; and 
T remember thinking, ‘If that is a specimen of the 
English aristocracy, we have in the .House of Lords an 
institution which has no rival throughout the world.’ ” 

What wei’e the thoughts and hopes and purposes, 
the plans and aspirations of Lord Ashley in this critical 


period between bis college days and his entry upon 
liis political career, have been told, as no one else could 
tell them, by himself in a Journal of what he terms 
“fugitive and desultory notes,” from which we make 
the following extracts 

Aug. J3t,Ji, — ^P'irat Di.sooiirse of Ohaliuers iii Tron Uluireli. 

(The power of man’s reason and the bounty of God in the ndvanee of 
his knowledge will be manifested even in tliis world towards eiul of 
existence. Monarchy is the great principle in physics; close velu- 
tioii of physics to morality. Solar system tyjiical of giiveruinent on 
eai'th. Argue that the circle or elliptic form is the ino.st coinpleti' 
(being the mo,st celestial tigure). Form of bodies, course of bodies, 
iko,, all ronncl infer that morals will follow physios. Mankind began 
with moiinndiy and .simpdicity. It will i*etnni to the point fi'om 
whence it started by a different route, which in morals is u(iuiva- 
lent to a circle. Monarchy is the most jierfeot form, and will prevail 
again when imui, as the planets, can perform his functions as simply 
and as truly.) 

Aitg. 24tli. — Fini.slieil Chalmers ; ‘ Bi’avo of V enice ; ’ ‘ The 

^lonk ; ’ ‘ Lindley Murray’s Grammar.’ He .seems in everything 
inclined to de.stroy peculiarities of English idiom. 

Aug. ’lotli.— Versified lialf of the 27tlv Psalm. 

Aug. Slat. — Road a .French novel, ‘Baron de Felsheini,’ 
Walter Hcott lias taken his (J(Lleh from the Brandi of that boidc 
I remember obsorviiig when I read Fenelon’s ‘Existence de .Dioir 
that he could claim the original conception of the trope used liy 
Gaiming, ‘The sen which divides other nations,’ &c,, &c., ikc. 

Sept. 8th. London. Talked about Woodstock with Forster. 

To end of September at Stapleton and Ghats worth ; no tliinkiiu' 
or reading. 

Oct. 8th.— tlssington. Maegregor comes from finKpriyiiptlr, 

.some rascally boi’C who talked at great lexigtli. 

(.)ct. 10th, Sunday. — Feelings of a waian and generous nature 
may be oftentimes wounded on earth ; nay, they may appear a curse, 
lint they are not so ; these sentiments shall be purified in Heaven; 
Divine intensity .shall -be added to their virtue, and tlieir Lord shit 11 
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lit! God, God pos.sessiiig all liappiness Himself, has shown , by His 
creation that it consists in the couimunication of hap[)iiK!.s,s to other.s, 

(lot. liith. — Tb may he argued, that even hy iiuint! iuistii.idioiis, 
giving is more noble than lending. To he sure one reasons upon the 
vices of one’s nature, but regard the elfeets of <!adi : lend to a frieiifl 
and yon lose both friend and money; is it so when you give! 
tininetinics (for one henelited is occasionally luuniliated), hut not so 
fw!(]uently. 

Oct. I3th. — .1 have a great niiud to found a policy upon the 
PiiWe ; ill public life .oKserving the strietast justice, and not only 
cold justice, hut active benevolence. That is good toward.s indi- 
viduals : is it so towards nations ? .It is certainly le.ss priioticable. 
Generosity in ]irivate affairs is strength to the giver with little 
hazard ; in empires it confers the discreditable eharge of xinpnuhmce 
with great danger, through the increased force of tiie, rival nation, 
and no gratitude. But justice — raw justice -is the ShnJdnrrh of 
governments. 

Oct. 14th. — ]?eo}ile talk of being misunder, stood, not known, 
little valued, or rewarded according to their incvits. Is not God 
in every one of the cases a gri'ater sufferer, it one may say sol He 
i.s ab,solutely forgotten. This ha.s endured .since the creation ; nay, 
even in His own family, the .Tews, He wa.s a.s nothing. Oai\ we not 
hold up, then, for the short space of some forty years 1 

Xov. 3()th. — Stream of time, like waters of a loamy river, 
unceasingly depositing, acquiring, and confusing its alluvial soils, 
whose natures must be inspected in their progress before, tlio particles 
are indisoovewably lo.st, or, present, through ainalgamation, an impos- 
sil.ile analysis f.o the examiner. 

Dec. 1st.— Public ojiinion is like the power of steam : it has 
always existi'd, has always in some measure ae.ted, although unknown 
to those influenced by. its force. The greatest despots have bow-ed 
to popular superstitioiij which, however mistaken, . v.s, for the time, 
uuiver.s£il .sentiment. Its: exertions are ij'r(!si.stihle, and its con, se- 
quences la.sfcing. Tho discovery of the tremendous physical engine 
and the widemed and established, influence of public ojiinion, are 
(v\ iu oluldreu from the union of ixature and modern morals. We 
can as yet but ju-st imagine the effects upon the material and 
iuteilectnal possessions of mankind. 

1B2G, April hth. — People talk of the divine right of kings. No 
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mail lias a divine right to anything except salvation, and tliat lie 
may lose by' his own negligence. 

At the age of tweHty-five Lord Aslilev did wliat 
at that time wa.s considered proper for a young man 
to do who had finished his college course, obtained a 
good, degree, and, as eldest son of a peer, wois possessed 
of influence and position — he entered Parliament. 

On the day he attained his twenty-fifth year he 
wrote in his Diary : — 

1826, 28tli April. — My birthday, and now I am twonty-tive 
years old — a groat age for one who is neither wi.sp, nor good, nor 
mseful, nor endowed with caiiabilily of heeoming so. People woidd 
answer me, ‘ Why, you have not lo.st your time, you have always 
been engageil quite true, but always upon trilies ; indeed, sinee 
iiiy quitting Oxford, a spiico now of three ycaits, I have absolutely 
done harm to my intellects, hy false reasoning which, however rare 
it may have been, is the only e.xevclse which has disturbed my 
mental indolence. What might have been performed in three years ! 
but not a study commeneeil, not an object pursued; not a good 
deed done, not a good thought generated : for niy thoughts are too 
unsteady for the honour of that title. Visions without end, but, 
(lod 1)0 praised, all of a noble cdiaracter. I fancy rtiyaelf in wealtli 
and power, exerting my inlluence for the ends tliat I sought it for, 
for the iiicrea.so of religion and true happiness. N o man had ever 
more ambition, and prohahly my seeming eariie.stness foi' great and 
good purjioses was merely a proof of hotter ambition and deeper .self- 
d(ico)ition. than exists in others. That I am not coiiiplofcely in dc.spair 
must come from (iod who knows, ‘ qum sint, (pm.! fiierird, qua', •nio.i' 
I’entiira trahnntur,' and. who, if He wanted me, or know that 1 could 
be useful, would doubtless call me forward. All that 1 can remark 
tlieu is, that I will entreat Him to raise up for <.>ld Brit,ain yovuig 
aud aged saints and siiinera, high and low, rich and poor, who niay 
aet as well for her interests as I always fancied I wished to do ; but 
as I said before, that was likely to be a self-error. Nor did ,1 leave 
the world out of my calculations. England Wfis to have been the 
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t’liuiitain, iind our globe the soil to have been watered by her; may 
she do it yet, though I fear, unless God administer the healing 
brandi, the stream will be very corrupt ! But He has perhaps other 
nations in view for the honour of vicegerency ; let us hope ‘not;’ 
nay, 1 imty say, ‘ let us try not : ’ for His blessings are still Inu’c, and 
as God is never eajndcious. Ho will not remove them witliont a 
cause. But, happen what may between now and the fullihnent of 
all things, He will eventually restore happiness to tlie world, and 
may He do it hy the services of our couutry ! Latterly I have taken 
to liard .study. It amuses me and prevents mischief. Occasionally 
the question ‘ cmi himo ’ sours my spirit of application ; hut generally 
.speaking, I have stilhjd the passions. An attachment during niy 
residence at Vienna commenced a course of self-knowledge for me. 
Man never has loved more furiously or more imprudently. The 
object was, and is, an angel, but she was surrounded by, and would 
have brought with her, a halo of hell. 

On the 11th June, 182(5, the excitement among the 
electors of ^Y oodstock — tlie pocket borough of the House 
of Marlborough — ran high. The candidates were the 
Marqxiis of Blandford, Lord Ashley, Mr. J. H. Lang- 
stane, and Mr, E. McWilliam. Lord Ashley put up 
for Woodstock for family reasons, and to restore the 
i'ainily interests. He was the grandson of the old Duke 
of Marlborough, and was put forward with Lord Bland- 
ford, the son of the existing Duke. 

Jo/in Bull, in reporting the state of the poll on 
that date, after commenting on the excitement in the 
borough, owing to the “ nearly equal strength and high 
respectability of the candidates,” said, “The several 
candidates addressed the crowd, and the speech of Tmrd 
Ashley was distinguished hy eloquence and sound judg- 
ment, and breathed a spirit of regard for our glorious 
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Constitution whieli should animate the hearts of all 
electors and elected at this crisis, when the rlcnion of 
Popery is struggling to raise its accursed head,’’ 

The election resulted in the triumphant return of 
Lord Ashley. Before entering upon his new duties he 
spent some time in Prance. 

27th Sept. — 14th Oct.— Paris. Uxitir France be as Englaiul, 
willing nncl able to judge for herself without the guidance of the 
Oapital, I fear tliei-e is no hope of real improveinont and steadied 
feeling. It should be the policy of every minister to untie these bonds 
of prejudice, and to teach the Provinces that there is an abstract 
‘good ’ which they of tliemselves can know, and ought of themselves 
to follow. I become too much of a patriot by living in France; it 
raises in me a feverishness of would-be superiority in all the most 
important things, as well as in the meanest trifles that can make 
up life. 

Nov. 16th.— England. Took the oaths of Parliament with 
great good-will ; a slight prayer for assistance in iny thoughts and 
deeds. 

When he entered Parliament his future had assumed 
no definite shape. One thing, however, seemed to he 
clear to him, which was that, althougli he had joined 
the Conservatives — then led by Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Canning — ^and was prepared as far as possible to 
support the King’s Grovernment, he would not he the 
servile follower of a party. Thus we find him in 1.828 
voting with the Ministers against the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and in 1829 voting with 
them again for tlie Bemoval of Roman Catholic Dis- 
abilities. At the same time he held an attitude of 
independence, and from the first tlie support he gave to 
the Government was generah not constant. One of 
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liis earliest speeches Avas delivered in connection with 
tlie proposed provision for Canning’s family, which, he 
cordially supported, although he was careful to put it 
on record that ho did so on private grounds. 

Nov. 2.7fcli. — Corn is God’s coin ; He i.s the King who lias named 
its wortli, whose image it bears, who has given it as the money for 
His creatures to ivgnlate everlastingly the standard of human inter- 
change. 

Doc. 12th. — Canning’s speech — -the finest historical recollection 
of my life. Except the loftier flights of the Bible I have never heard 
nor I’ead such I'ousing elocjuence, such sentiments, such language, 
such a moment ; they almost maddened me with delight and enthu- 
sia.sm — could not sleep for agitation — feverishly and indistinctly 
recollfictmg what I liad heard. 1 3th. — Wrote to M)'.s. C., and received 
a most amiable answer. 

Lord Ashley’s letter to Mrs. Canning is not forth- 
coming, but the tenor of it may be gathered from her 
reply:— 

Mrs. {aftemiards Lady) Canning to Lord Ashley. 

Downino Street, iredaesday, Deo. 1826. 

My dear Lord Ashley,- N ext to the speech of last night 
your note is the most eloquent and heautiful effusion of feeling I 
ever met with. It confirms my opinion of, yon and of the merits of 
the speech itself, which I felt so strongly was calculated to he fully 
ajipreciated hy a mind like yours, that the bust question I a.skcd wa.s 
whether Lord A.shley was in the House during the last speocli. 

Tlie true te.st of the real merits of such a .speech is the o/l’cet 
which it produces upon a strong, highly cultivated, classical and 
youthful mind. : Your testimony is, .therefore, doubly gratifying-* as 
a friend and as a judge.. Perhaps the most satisfactory proof that I 
can give you that the expression of. such warm and kind feelings is 
not thrown away upon ungrateful or uncongenial minds, is, that on 
reading your note both Mr. G. and myself found our eyes in that 
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■state of overflow whicli you describe your own to liave iioavly liecn 
oil hearing the speecli. I long to see you and talk it over with you. 

Ever yours mo-st sincerely,; 

J. CAKxmo. 

When Lord Ashley wtis a hoy at Harrow, he, in 
common with every tlioughtt'ul hoy in the land, had 
shared the enthusiasm with which the brilliant exploits 
of the great Duke of Wellington were greeted. The 
daring deeds, the grandenr and simplicity of the man 
who wrought them ; the perils to the country that were 
averted ; the “ special Providences,” as it seemed, that 
gave victory to our arras ; these, and other things, com- 
bined to make hint the hero of heroes in the eyes of 
young Ashley. To him the Iron Duke became the 
Ideal Alan. Ills bravery and gentleness, his honesty 
and coirsistency, his career as a man, a soldier, and a 
statesman, all were admired. 

The impressions thus formed in boyhood were by 
no means lessened when ho came to years of manhood. 

How it came about there i.s no reemd to .show, 
but tliere sprang up between the veteran soldier and 
the young member of Parliament a strong personal 
friendship, which grew as the years went on. Among 
the many letters from the Duke of Wellington found 
among Lord Shaftesbury’s papers, tliere is one, in wliicli 
the (late of the year is not given, xvritten in a cold and 
formal way: “The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Lord Ashley and hopes lie will call at 
Apsley House to-morrow at eleven.” 
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Wliether in tlie interview that ensued, the friend- 
ship began, cannot now be stated, but the following 
letter shows that as early as 1826 all coldness and 
formality had passed : — 

The. Di.i.ke of Wdlirujtonlo Lord Askky. 

London, October 20tli, 1826. 

My deab Lord Ashley, — W ill you come and pass a few days 
at S. Saye on the Stli of November ? I hope you will meet some of 
your friends. 

Ever youns most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

After this date we find Lord Ashley frequently at 
Strathfieldsaye, and the recollections of those pleasant 
visits were fresh and green in his memory to the end of 
his days. 

Jan. 22nd, 1827. — How we change! Now I think Canning’s 
speech a little imprudent. 

Feb. 14th. — In House of Conimous. I am too bilious for public 
life. What I. suffer from the brazen faces and low insults of that 
Radical party! I. am not fit for their accursed effrontery, which 
sneers at -every sentiment of a gentleman, and is backed by the 
applause of those who pretend to education I 

Hume’s conduct to-night was over-disgusting, and so was that 
of hi.s civilised friend.s. 1 .should have stormed in Madnes.s had it 
been against myself. I am not fit for the House of Commons. 

Eeb. 17th.--lll and worn by this Ilchester Election Committee 
— displeased with I^’iizakozley ; I don’t like being so, but lie talks too 
iudifferently about Brogdmi’s behaviour. Angry with Wortley also p 
however, my feelings arc always over-strong. Sorry that Sharpe is 
petitioned again, st, and I on tlio Committee ; he is a good-natured, 
kind-hearted, and well-informed creature, but it can’t be helped. 
Got quieter in niy political feelings. Lord Liverpool taken danger- 
ously ill- jiQor man ! beloved, trusted, and looked uji to by eveiy 
iniiid in England ! What has he not done for the cliaractor of the 
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Cliurcli ? God’s ways are not our ways— may Ife give ns anotlior 
like unto luiii ! Denison disappoints me; iieitliei- sound Miinsterial 
nor true Whig, lie rather cants for reputation. If Ganniiig he 
jiresent, he is for Canning ; if not, ho seems for Abereronihy, 
Perhaps I am still weaker, hut as yet I have not found it out, lynx- 
({yod to another’s faults ! 

b’el). 22vul. — Voted for old Shfii-}io to he M.P. for Ilohester. 
He and his colleague against me in politics, hut I gave tliem the 
henefit of my doubts, according to custom of Parliament. Had I, 
or had I not, any feeling of kiiidnes.s towards old Conversation!* 
I do business well and am attentive. Put on Northampton Commit- 
tee and Emigration ditto. What am I tit for '? I want nothing 
hut usefulness to God and my country. 

.Peh. 25th. — I am cei'tainly more for the Catholics than I was 
before, but wholly as a. matter of policy, because it does not seem 
that danger any longer exists. This is the result of private reason, 
uninfluenced by speeches or conversation ; but as so little turns upon 
me I must and may conceal it ; my father otherwise would go mad. 
I am inclined to believe that, wore this Bill carried, eveiy man who 
has upheld its principle would prove an Argus of jealousy towards 
those he had befriended ; the wannest supporters would be the 
keene.st spies. 

4th JIarch, Sunday. — We have no atheism now like lieathen 
atheism, becanso a large proportion of mankind, being agreed as to 
tlie nature of God, and being likewise within the pale of some 
Christian belief, persons of a speculative tendency have a point of 
attack ; (liey ciinnot, as in olden time, form each his own particular 
notion of a ihuty ; it would he Contrary to the united souse of the 
oivilised world, and would gain them no attention whatever; they 
take then the ground of our creeds and work alike upon the liveliest 
passions and. interests of mankind ; they have one great leading 
principle to overtlirow, while formerly they had to build up .seliemes 
and hypotheses in rivalry. 

April 1st. — We finished our Arigiia Report; tbn parties, I 
think, deiservo more, hut, however, it is well. Lady Carlisle wrote 
me word the otlier day that Brougham had been loud in iny praises ; 
lie has sinco set VVarburton and John Smith to work, .L think, upon 

* Mr. Sharpe was called “ Conversation ” Sharpe. 
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iiiy Vfnul-.y, and make me thoroby a member of his ‘Useful ICiiow- 
Club.’ Now I eaniiot feel iiidiflereut to the oiicomiuins of a 
man like Brougham, but in bottoming this question I must oonsidor 
whetlun- they be real or merely oalouhitod to boguile a young man 
whose vote, or name, is far bettesr than his talents. He is afi'aid of 
my adopting illiberal principles, at least ho says so. I have often 
sneered at Normanby because he foil into the power of these Whig 
Syrens, who had charmed his ears with smooth and specious flattery. 
But long before I knew that Brougham wuis even informed of my 
existence, I had ceased to confine my views within the narrow circle 
of hand-to-mouth politics. As for pmken, they make me nnhajopy ; 
the time will come, and that I'ight soon, when I shall be found not 
only wanting, but contemptible in abilities. I should be far happier 
if I were indillerent to knowledge ; the ptirsuit of it lias (mgrossed 
my whole inind and attention, and nmoh have I thrown away of 
calm ease and mnmfflod contentedness to arrive at that wliich, after 
a long chase, I find to be more distant from me than it is from 
others who are mere dabblers or beginners. Would to heaven 1 
could quit public life and sink down into an ambition projior- 
tionate to my capacity ! But I am cursed with honourable desires 
(they are so) and by pred('.stincd failure. This kcep.s .spurring mo on 
to, desperation. What a hapjiy fate to lose all hope, all aspiring 
sentiment, all iiobleiie.ss of thought, all dating of mind, all wi.sli for 
greater thing.s ! I, had rather be creeping and eontonted than 
aspiiiiig and inefficient. Jt is a curse of tantalisation ; v'uJe all my 
thoughts throughout .this book, 

April 8th, Sunday.' — Locke has been greatly extolled for his 
.simile of a child's mind to a sheet of paper ; it is not oiiginal; vidu 
liouker's ‘ Eccl. .Pol.,’ Lib. I., sec. ,6. ‘The soul of man is like a 
book,’ tire., (fee. 

April 14th.— -What a job in all these I’esiguations ! i.’be whole 
ruu of Radicals, Whigs, and (Jauning’s .Party, is at the Duke of 
Wellington. Will this 2 mlitical intrigue triumph 1 

April IStli, Sunday. — Found on tny talilo two handsomely 
bouml books from .some amiable ‘unknown Caj^tain Hoad,’ and 
tlie ‘ Subiiitorn,’ with a . note saying that I should have ‘ Ibither 
(Jlement ’ if it could he ..found of a suitahle size, From whom 
can they have cornel I remember having declared .somewhere 
that these throe books were the tliroe prettiest works of the last 
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twonfcy years. Nothing pleases me so nincli as a kin il attention of 
this sort. 

April 16th. — It is Ijaily Eathnvst. Good, kind sonl ! 

.April l7t]i. — I care for Peel and Wellington, were they again 
in the Cabinet J, sliimld he satistionl. What will hecome of the 
arniy 'l But what of the navy, with that Bedlamite Duke of 
Clarence at the head, and Canuiug to diaimsc of Clnirch Prefonmnit! 
We shall see. I have decided in my own heart that no one. should 
ho .Prime Minister of this great country, unless deeply ivnlmed with 
niligioii ; a spirit which will reflect and w'eigli all proposition.s. 
examine each duty, and decide upon the highest; bo content to do 
good in secret, and hold diB 2 )lay as a hauhlo couijwred with the true 
interests of God and the kingdom ; liavo energy to with.stand politi- 
cal jobhiiig, and refuse what is lioly as a saorilieo. to faction. He 
must calculate advantages to arise in a century, and not shows to 
glitter at the moment ; he must ajiiioiiit that which is best, and not 
that which is most capable of upi)caring so. Ho mu.st leaven every 
deed with the fcioling of religion. A.ll things must bo done to 
edifying, and if ho do not call in Scripture and holy .aid to assist him 
in the discharge of each ollico, bo it impm-taut or be it trifling, he 
mu,st do it in that frame of mind .and heart which is cansed hy long 
and genui.iio delight in the lessons derived from the truths of wisdom 
and Christianity. Now Canning will do none of thi,s, and, there- 
fore, I dr(“ad bis elevation. 'J'ho Catholic all'air is secondary ; we 
might live undfir that. . 

Saw JejdvBon, doctor, of Leamington. Ho assured me he had 
never met a jkuvso.ii with a more deranged sy.stem. Knew by my 
symptoms that my lirain must bo sadly loaded ; enough to bring on 
any excess of bad S 2 )irits. J. have sufthrod dreadfully for many ytiar.s 
with headaches, low stoirits, and most wearisome sensations, attended 
by groat weaknoss of limbs. Perlmiw 1. shall imiirove lieiiceforward. 

April 18th. — Increasing in a.ngor aliout the. conduct of Can- 
ning’s Party toward.s Duke of Wollingtoji. Entertained ye.stcrday 
strong opinion that I ought not to give, up imhlic business, or rather 
the endeavour to qualify my.solf for it. The State may want me, 
wretched ass as I am ! 

Poor as Lord Asliley’s opinion was of himself^ thert) 
is abundant evidence on every hand that no one else 
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entertained a similar opinion of him. It was curious 
that he should have closed his entry on that page of 
the diary with the words ; “The State may want me,” 
for the next entry shows that his services were required 
in the government of the country. 

This was a perilous time in the inner life of Ijord 
Ashley. The habit was growing upon him, and, as a 
matter of fact, had already taken such a hold that he 
never completely freed himself from it — of analysing 
his own motives, principles, and actions ; of indulging 
in morbid self-depreciation, and of cherishing a nervou.s 
dread of failure. This was mischievous in itself, and 
mischievous inasmuch as “ happy occasions oft by self- 
distrust were forfeited.” 

Many circumstances were combining, however, to 
check the growth of the habit, and to show to him that 
there were wide spheres of usefulness lying open to him. 

On the ICth February, the premier — the Earl of 
Liverpool — had been stricken with a terrible illness, and, 
though he lingered nearly two years, he never regained 
his full consciousness. On the 12th April, Mr. Cun- 
ning was appointed his successor, and a place was 
offered to Lord Ashley in the Administration. 

His father held at that time, and retained until just 
before his death, the oflBice of Chairman of CoramittecvS 
in the House of Lords. 

Mrs. {afterwards Lady) Canning to Lord Ashhy. 

Dowtttm Si'Kmr, April lSt/i, 1827. 

Djsak Loiin AstiLBY,— The newspapers are full of your father's 
resignation, of which, however, Mr. Canning has not heard any- 


thing in any other way. Whether the repoi't be true or not, it 
makes no diflereiico in Mr. Oanning’,s feelings towards you, Imt if 
true, it would prevent liiin from making a diveet offer to yo\i, at the 
risk of a diroot refusal. 

lie Jia.s, therefore, desired rue to ascertain, before he proceeds to 
his avrangevuonts, whether a, scat at one of the Bosu-ds would he 
agreeable to you ? 

Yours very sincerely, 

J . Cahsixu. 

, Lord Ashhy to Mrs. Cannbvj. 

Wednesday Bvenimj, April IBth, 1827. 

My dear Mrs. Oanning, — My father has certainly not, as yet. 
resigned ; nor, oven supposing him to have such an intention, could 
he do it beforo the meeting of Parliament, because the office is held 
of the House of lords. 

That Mr. Canning should think that I could either assist or 
grace his Administration is, indeed, a very high compliment. Pray 
thank him warmly for this mark of kindness and esteem, and 
although I. decline the aceeptanee of his flatteiing offer, do not belifi\’e 
yourself, and do not let him believe, that I have any feelings of ill- 
will or opposition. You know how sincerely I admire his policy in 
the late affairs upon the Continent, and I should have great satisfac- 
tion in supporting, with my best endeavours, so enlarged and so 
national a system. 

But there is a concurrence of ciroumstaners wliich will not 
allow me to (nuhraeo his friendly proposal ; and, ijideed, I feel so 
nhqualilied tliat 1 almost rejoice in the difficulty. 1. must again 
entreat you to tluink him for this recollection of me, to assure him 
how ardently I hope that, whatever he shall undertake, may j)i'ove ns 
beneiicial as his foreign schenni to the intorests and honour of our 
country. . ' 

I {tin, dear Mrs. Canning, 

Yours very truly, 

ASHI.EY. 

Ajjril 18th {Diarif continued), — Found on my return — after writing 
foregoing - a note from Mrs. Canning to make mOj in Mr. Canning’s 
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1111110, the ofibv of a place. It was delicately done. 1 declined in a 
lettcv as civil and as grateful as I could compose. My own. mind 

i iiasnnod thus ; i.st. Catholic question has nothing to do witli it. 1 

■should have just the same feelings were it already carried. Political 
opinion.s ncitlior, for I agree with Canning in iiine-teuths of hi.s 
svsfceni. 1 distrust him somewhat. I think him dangerous at 
the head of Covnmment, injudicious, hasty, loving show more 
than substance, aspiring, anxious to keep his situation, and yet 
so weak that he will not be able to do so unless he gratify 
the powerful by jobs and improprieties ; lieiy and domineering, 
with flippancy in foreign matters, he must place us oftentimes 
in ticklish circumstances. 2nd. With all these dangers, Peel and 
the D. of W. have retired from the Cabinet — men who might 
have checked his extravagance — ^and as they are those with 
whom I feel and think, an immediate acceptance of office wonld have 
seemed a declaration of contrary sentiments. 3rd, Canning is a 
friend, and so is the 3). of W,, there ha.s been a personal dis- 
pute between them, and, if I went into place, I should apparently 
espouse the part of Canning, and I am entirely in favour of the. 
Duke. 4th. I have here and there made known my sentimemts, and 
it would be inconsistent to declaim against him and receive his 
lavgesse.s. Now, time may effect alterations. I may gain more con- 
tideuce in Canning, there may be a reconciliation and a general 
amnesty. I am pledged to nothing. This violent language of the 
papers, if not authorised by Canning, remains unebenked by him, 
and 1, a supporter of the Duke, hold him respoiaible. But with, 
me the D. is the chief consideration. As an underling in office, I 
can labour for the coimtry prospectively only j were I a great man, 
file giuntlng or withholding of my personal .services might be duly 
weighed, but a place now would bo simply a school of education for 
future services. It is a great los.s to me, but I have done jdglitly. 
We must not always sneer at inferior persoms having high noiion.s. 
I do not pretend to any merit whatever, nor oaiL my name or 
.services be coiisulered as of a moment’s value ; but every one must 
have a principle of conduct, and my thoughts have run in this line. 
1 ha.ve no regrets except .that of having given way to my feelings 
in speaking with censure against Canning. Silence would have 
been better. I shall keep all secret, and by no means take credit 
for my magnanimity. ■ Many, I .knosv, would sneer at him because, 
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uniniportiint as I am in i-cality, I stood peculiar, owing to uiy 
father’s opinions. My refusal, if known, might annoy him, find tlm 
great must not bo humiliated by the dignity of whipper'.snapjn'is 
like myself. 

April lOth. — Learaington. Saw Jephaoii. Jiow one ifuiirovo.s 
by fancy even ! I am better for having spoken to him. Sorry to 
have said so openly thiug.s against Gamiiugj but, howevor, it was in 
defence of Dukoy, I. have towards him a patriotic gratitude, as well 
as private re.speet. 

April 22jacl, Sunday. — Time was when 1 could not sleep for 
ambition. I thought of nothing but fame and immortality. I could 
not bear the idea of dying and being forgotten. But now 1 am 
much changed. Immortality lias ceasttd to be a longing with me. 1 
de.sire to be useful in my generation, and die in the Icnowledge of 
having advanced happiness by liaving advanced true religion. Mas- 
sillon’s ‘ Petit Cartime’ is the best hook for a young sovereign — it i,s 
truth so adorned by eloquence as to seem inspired. 

The liostility shown to the new premier, Mr. Can- 
ning-, was marked in a very decided manner. No sooner 
was h.is appointment made known, than tiie Lord 
Chancellor (Eldon), the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Dathurst, the Earl of AVcstntoreland, Viscount Mel- 
ville, Lord Bexley, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Tiobert Peel, 
find others, resigned. For support JMr. Canning had 
to turn to the Whigs, some of whom took oflice witli 
him ; and others, including Mr. Brougham and Sir 
.Francis Burdett, promised tlieir co-operation. 

Ajiril 23rd. — The state of affairs distre.sse.s me. The WliigM 
will conic down on a divided party, and we shall bo lost.. 

April 24bh.--True enough. The Philistines a i-e to join the 
Cabinet — is it pos.sil)lo that the Whigs (ian turn roaml aiul uphold 
the measures which, in this very session, I have heard tlicm deiiouiici! 
as ilagitioits t Can they have agi-eed to lay aside all their [iriucipleK 
of reform, of Catholic emancipation, of civil and religioins liberty, 
and solely for place? Oh, honesty, honesty, thou art indeed but n 
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nnme, the od^r of a place. It was delicately done. I declined in ti 
letter as civil and as ffrafcet'ul as I could compose. My own mind 
reasoned thus ; Lst. Catholic question has nothing to do with it. 1 
slundd have just the same feelings were it already carried. Political 
oi)iuinns neither, for I agree with Canning in nine-tenths of hi.s 
system. I distrust him somewhat. I think him dangerous at 
the head of Government, injudicious, hasty, loving show more 
tlian substance, aspiring, anxious to keep his situation, and yet 
so weak that he will not he ahlo to do so unless he gratify 
the powerful by jobs and improprieties ; fiery and domineering, 
with flijipancy in foreign matters, he must place us oftentime.3 
in ticklish circumstances. 2nd. With all those dangers. Peel and 
the D. of W. have retired from the Cabinet — men who might 
have chocked his axtiuvaganen — and as they arc those with 
whom I fool and think, an immediate acceptance of office would have 
seemed a declaration of contrary sentiments. 3rd. Canning is a 
friend, and so is the D. of W., there has been a personal dis- 
pute between them, and, if I went into place, I should apparently 
espouse the part of Canning, and 1 am entiredy in favour of thoi 
Duke. 4th. Ihave here and there made known my sentiments, and 
it would be inconsistent to declaim against him and receive his 
lavges.se.s, Now, time may efiect alterations. I may gain more con- 
fidence in Canning, there may be a reconciliation and a general 
amnesty. I am pledged to nothing. This violent language of the 
jiapers, if not authorisfsd by Calming, remains unchecked by him, 
and I, a supporter of the Duke, hold him responsihle. P)Ut with 
me the D. is the chief consideration. As an underling in office, 1 
can labour for the country prospectively only ; were 1 a gi’eafc man, 
the granting or withholding of my personal services might be duly 
weighed, but a place now would bo simply a school of education for 
future services. It is a great loss to me, but 1 have done rightly. 
We must not always sneer at inferior persons having high iiolions. 
I do not prctmid to any merit wlnatever, nor can my name or 
■services be oomsidored as of a moment’s value ; but every om; must 
Iiave a princijde of conduct, and my thoughts have run in this lino. 
1 have no regrets except that of h-avilig given way to my feoling.s 
in speaking with censure against Canning. Silence would have 
been lietter. 1 shall keep all secret, and by no means take credit 
for my magnanimity.' Many, I know, would sneer at him because, 
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imiinporfcant as 1 am in reality, I stood peculiar, owing to ni\ 
father’s opiTiions. My refusal, if known, niiglit annoy him, anil (he 
groat must not he huiniliatecl 1)3’- the dignity of whippei’-siiiijiiu'i’n 
like iny'self. 

April 19bh. — Leamington. Saw Jejih.son. Jlow one iiii)ntn'i.'s 
by fancy oven ! 1 am better for having spoken to him. Sorry to 

have said so openly tilings against Canning ; but, however, it was in 
defence of .Dnkey. I have towards him a patriotic gratitude, as well 
as private respect, 

April 22nd, Sunday. — Time wai? when I could not sleep for 
ambition. I thonglit of nothing but fame and immortality, i could 
not bear the idea of d3’ing and being forgotten. But now I uui 
much changed. Immortality has ceased to be a longing with me. I 
dusire to be useful in my generation, and die in the knowledge of 
having advanced happiness by having advanced true religion. Ma.s- 
sillon’s ‘ Petit Careme’ is the best book for a young sovereign — it i.s 
truth so adorned by elo(juenoe as to seem imspired. 

The hostility sliown to the new^ premier, Mr. {.lau- 
ding, was marked iu a very decided manner. IS^o. sooner 
was Ills appointment made known, tlian tl»e Jiord 
Chancellor (Eldon), the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Ihithnrst, the Earl of Westmoreland, Viscount iMel- 
ville, Lord Bexley, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 1‘obert Peel, 
and others, resigned. For support Mr. Canning had 
to turn to the Whigs, some of whom took nniee with 
him; and others, including Mr. Brougham and Hir 
Francis Burdett, promised their co-operation. 

April 23ri!.^ — 'L’lie state of allairs distrc.s.s(>s me. The Wbign 
well come down on .a divided pai'ty, and ivc shall be lo.st, 

April 24tli.— True enough. The Philistines are to join the 

(tablmst -i,s it possiltle that the Whig.s can turn round anti ujihold 

the iiietisures which, in this very ,se.ssioii, I have lieurd them dcuouiicc 
:i,s llagitiou.s '1 Can they have agreed today aside all tlioir priiiidjtles 
of reform, of Catholic emancipation, of civil and religious libei-ty, 
and stdely for place 1 Oh, hoi)est3-, honesty, thou art indeed Vmt a 
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iiiiiiic, it' tliose wlio have so long worsliipped thee be now dogrndci], if 
tlidPi' who liavf so long scorned tliee be now exalted ! 1 am almost 

soi-i'v nett to liave accepted office: I might have liad the satisfaction 
of giving it up in honourable disgust. 

April :35th —At Guy’s OlilF. Surely there is a natural feeling to 
he buried with one’s fathers ; yet yesterday I heard it termed contrary 
lo I lie decrees of Providence. It is one of those things that Pro- 
vidence cannot care about, unless by .so doing we show a kind of 
idolatry towards the deceased. How I revolt at anything like 
religiou.s aeutimont merely to catch admiration ! , It may be felt, but 
the display infuses an alloy. Yesterday a man took the opportunity 
of my presence to teach his child points of religious instruction, (fee. 
He sovight my applause, I could perceive. No doubt he means well 
towards the child, but the pretension displeased me. 

April 2(]th. — So at Bi’ook-s’s the laugtiage is, ‘ Get in, no matter 
how.’ Are tliese principles to succeed 1 If morality be real, cer- 
tainly not. , 

April ilStli. — My bii’thday again ; and God be praised that I 
Inive arrived at it without any intolerable calamity of mind or body, 
it has l)een a year of .study and exertion, but I have neither learnt 
nor done anything. Yet look at the history of all men who have 
obtained a degree of efficiency. They began much earlier to signalise 
their merits. Cicero opened his Pleadings at twenty-six, my age, 
(yet unantnm disUit) ; Seipio was consul at twenty-four ; Pitt prime 
minister at twenty-three. All the men at the present day started 
while still of .supple years. Peel, (Januing, Eobiiison, were all 
younger tlian I am now, who have not done one thing, nor ac(:[nirecl 
the power of doing one thing, which might be serviceable to my country 
or .'111 hniiour to myself. And yet I caiiuot keep down an asjni'ing 
sentimeut— -a sentiment which, God knows, aims at all virtue, and 
through that, aiming at all greatness. I cannot, understand why my 
time is less pr(jfitably employed than the time of others. I read, think, 
make evtUT ()nd('avour, but no good result comes of it, and this year 
has found me as unprepared as the last, and the next year will find me 
no iiCttor than this has (lone. To be sure my w'eak stomach has a 
■Slid cH'cct upon the head, but this is not all, I must confess painful 
deficiency, and in Inmibleuess make the best of it. 

. May ih'd. - Duke spoke last uiglit, Whatever is open, manly, 
and noble in sluijdicity, shone forth in the .speech. Tnitli and lionour 
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■wore never more conspicuous, and wliilo tlie gre:il; Insro was dofi-ndin£r 
liiinself in the full assembly of the British Peers, a lialo of glory 
and merit .seemed to enwrap his whole form and visage. Hod he 
tfiiiidcccl, I lifid rather have he.'iril liini tliiis succo.ssful than 
made a tliousaud eloquent harangues to my invu renown. ifnv 
iiiippy I am tliat in hieling thus toward.s him 1 refustal office ! 

An niicommon show of violence in House of Commons last nigdit. 
Peel .spoke out ahout the Ooalition, and 1 agree with him. Kvevy 
one looked U{iou tlmso sjnnptoiiis as prcliuh; of good party fan. I 
c,aiinot uudt‘r.staud how the Wliigs have founded the piineiple.s of 
Coalition; hut tlioy liave a ju.stitication, and .so it ever k. Interist 
is far more olorpient and ]ilausible than reascm. Tlioy Nvill end 
liy turning out Canning, and 1 shall rejoice in hk downfall, because 
I hear each day worse instances of his lovv political intrigue and 
treachery to the Duke of W ollington. J deprecate tlii.s fierceness of 
party, but shall not shriidr from the stinggle. It will be the cause 
of quarrel with all my friends, but J cannot help tliat. 

May 'lOth, Sunday. — Dined yesterday and met Peel. He told 
me every syllable relating to ( .'auuing’.s intrigues. 1 had met him 
bcfoi’c at his town house, where our talk was eonfideutiul. Head 
Canning’s letter to the D. of W. ; a mixture of apology and 
aeou.sation, alternately fierceiie.ss and truckling, wliich do no honour 
to Ills principlc.s. 1 like Peel. 1 love honesty and truth. I Jiear 
that he and Dukey speak mo.st liiglily of me. 1 never shall want 
more than the ]>rai.ses of true geutlemen. 

Heathen morality did not enjoin great resjioct to the mother. 
She was mci-ely the a/iovpa, or soil of production, ride Jiccle.s., clnqi. 
iii., and ftli Comm., for difle.renec hetw'cen views of God and man. 

May 27tli. -Tliey seem cle.sirous to hundli;il,e the D. of as 
much as they can, but no man is huiniliatecl excejit by him.self, 
'Will God .suifer this lying and deceit to jiro.sjic]’ 'i Why ;uii 1 so 
weak and mselessl 'Why cannot I utter one worrl of eloqucjme 
or manliness 1 

July lOtb.-T-'Wliat a gap in one’s noto.s. I am at Stiutbiield.sfiyf, 
Duke gone to Windsor by special message of tlui lying, hrought 
yc.stcrday by Lord Maryboi'oiigb. Have forgotten all my thought.^, 
but have had a great many of them. 

July 20th.— It i.s a great .study to Im in tlic society of this won- 
derful man. 'He seems to Vie tborongbly ignorant of his greatne.ss, 
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:in(l li;is all the simplicity of a good-natui'ecl man vvlio Ikik dcmc 
tiotliiiig lint the mere routine duty of common life. How grateful 
1 feel to Ood who guided my judgment when decision was neoessury ! 

./tiiv 27ih. -It is very odd. I have become a poet, and writt' 

vt-rse.s jti.st good enough to show that I might have been a bottei' 
rhymer were my latent geniu-s more cultivated. 

.Angii.st Ttli.— St. Giles’s. Canning is fearfully ill. Now all my 
compa.ssiou is rou.sed. I feel keenly for him. 

Lord Asli ley’s brother was about to enter the army, 
mul was in need of advice before proceeding to Gibraltar 
to spend some time in study. Lord Ashley, always a 
believer in getting information from the fountain -bead, 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington on tbe subject, and 
received the following characteristic reply 

The of Wellinglon to Lord Ashley. 

Stkatiifieldsaye, Awjmt Sih , 1827. 

Mv DEAU Lord Astiley, — It is very diflicult to answer your 
ijHe.stion re.specting tho host military work for your brother to study. 

The answer would depend very much upon the previous educa- 
tion, habits, and disposition of tho reader. 

Does he know anything of his profes.sionl If not, let him 
.study Dundas, and Torrens’ alterations of Dundas’ ‘ Rules and 
Rogiilatinus.’ There is a work upon the Rrcneh 'Regulations by 
ilacdonell or IMacdoinild, explaining the reasons of each, winch is a 
very useful one,; and the peinsal of it might accu.stoin tlio rofider to 
vousider of onr own, with a view to discover the reason, i'oi’ tliem. 

In the iir.st volume of the ‘Life of King James II.,’ by himself, 
tiu>re are some admirnhle accounts of skirmishes, &c., which convey 
fbe frtiest notions of the reality that I have seen yot. 

The Histories of the Sieges of Gibraltar would he very in- 
teresting to anybody on the spot, as he might examine the place to 
which every story related. If he has not forgotten his liatin, let him 
never be without a Csesar. . . 



DtJATR OF OAN^'ma. 


I tliiiik I Lave f»ivcii you enough for the pi-esent, 

M l', C'miniijg died tliis inornitig at four o’clock. 

Ever yours most .sincorely. 

WKf,LlNGTOX. 

August 9tli. — Caririiug died yesterday inoT-ning at four o'clock. 
I am really quite agitated, aud can be alive to nothing but pity and 
aluinst horror'. Wo can lament his fate in charity. He has dierl 
before anything has been done which wo might regard us injuriuu'< 
to the country, and should exeo'ate, thei'eforfi, as the work of a 
■selfish, ambitious statesman. But such a lesson was never .submitted 
to the studj^' of politicians. He had aspired exceedingly to the fir.st 
post of hmiour ; ho gained it after y<‘ai’s of toil— God alone knows 
thoroughly liow. But tho jiossessiou was short, as pitiful, in its 
duration. Eor tliroe, months lie lay on a burning rack, and tlien 
died almost witliout having exercised one nerve of his power. I do 
feel true compaasion, and pray sincerely God rest his .soul, 

Oflered a slight prayer for His .support in case of triid— con- 
vinced that unless religion he our guide, religion our beginning, 
religion our end, there is neither happiness in power, nor titility in 
its infhienoo. 

Ang. 11th. — Arrived in town ye-sterday. Felt sure that Peel 
would he Minister, but found that poor creatvire. Lord Goderich, 
at the head of affairs. Hqw the Whigs will bully and cajole ! If 
they could manage. Canning and all his sharpiies.s, what will they do 
with Godericli’s whimpering docility 1 The King is evidently avei’se 
to any trouble, and took this step us giving him the le.ast. There is 
defeat in store for them yet. 

Aug. 12th, Hunday. — Learning, Arts, and Sciences, are hut a 
third iiart of civilisation. The Egyptians sui'iiassed tlui world iii 
all three, hut were more beastly in thoir notions tbaa tbe wildest 
savages. 

Aug. Litb. — I have passed a pleasant time at Boyle Phu'in. It 
is great huiubug to bo prating about iiitetleets, yet tliorois a plea.sure 
in linditig {lersous — and women especially — of cultivated minds and 
rational pnrsnita Henrietta and Olivia are good girls — God l)l('s,s 
them both, and shower dowiiTiis choicest happiness.’ It i.s very odd— ■ 
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I call stand a comiiliment without growing conooitcd. 1 have liad 
a good many this year. (Somehow or other I like tliem, and so does 
(■very one. Tliey call me and William* the siihlime and beautiful — 
\ pry flattering ! 

Aug, ‘JOth . — Oirenceston .D, Oomniander-in-Chief. 'I'liere was 
no otlier measure left for him. As I foresaw, the \V lugs have, .1 
tiiink, begun their pranks, else liow interpret their aiixi(.ity to Jiave 
herd Palmerston instead of Herries, and their frightening Iloliinson 
into it ? Tlii.s will soon break up. Yesterday (Sunday) read 
‘ Watson’s Ajiology ; ’ vei'y .glad to have done it thiidi imire 
highly of the book, than of most; an everlasting composer for busy 
Heists and wounded faith. 

, Aug. 23rcl.— Lost my pet terrier, Paste, by an inflammation in 
the lu;ad — ahno.st ashamed to feel so touched — could cry outright. 
We may draw a moral lesson from everything. She was perfectly 
M'oll five minutes before the attack, but died in twenty-four hours. 
Not three weeks ago I wa.s fancying slie niiglit be my companion for 
some years. Whether ii monarch dies or a puppy, there i,s almo.st 
tlie same uncertainty. Puried her in Lady Bathurst’s garden, with 
an epitaph. 

Leaving Lord Batliurst’s, at Cirencester, Lord 
Ashley proceeded to Strathiieldsaye, in response to the 
following invitation from the Duke of Wellington : — 

T/ia Bulce, of Wellingto-n to Lord Ashley. 

Strattipieldsaye, Augtist 1827. 

Mv IlEAIl Loeh AsiiI/EY, — I write one lino to tell yon tliat ] 
am going to Baukes’ to-morrow for the Blandford races, wliere J shall 
be happy to meet you. Lady Chuvlotto Oiwille and Lady .Francis 
Ijcvesou have promised to come here on the 30th of August, and 1 
Nliall be very haiipy if you will come and meet them. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

’Wjsllingtox, 


Paring your 


if you should like to shoot. 



The work of liis life, came slowTy to Lord Ashley. 
It was characteristic of him to deal somewhat listlessly 
with any matter into wliich he could not tlirow his 
whole heart. Parliament had not yet ])re.sented to 
him a prospect which opened np the future ; and 
he had not yet settled down into his place, in life. 
aSTevertheless, whenever he took up any subject which 
i'eally interested him, he brought to bear on it the 
same indomitable resolution and dogged pertinacity 
that had marked his career at Oxford. 

Til September of this year his sister, Lady Charlotte, 
who hud married Mr. Henry Lyster, invited him to 
spend some time with them at their place in Shropshire, 
Itowton Castle, cIo.se to the borders of North Wales. 
One daj'j while on this visit, lie journeyed to Aheryst- 
with, and there fell into the company of a genial com- 
panion, a 'Welsh clergyman. The conversation turned 
upon the W^elsh language, and Lord Ashley determined 
then and there to study it. He took up his quarters in 
Aberystwith and began at once, and in a short time had 
sufficiently mastered it to enable him to read with some 
degree of llucncy. Any one who knows anything of the 
Welsh language, its intricacies and permutations, will 
knoiv tiuit the task he set himself was no easy one ; but 
he had determined to learn Welsh, and he learnt it ! 

Tlie Welsh iieople never forget a compliment paid 
to them, and they never forgot the fact that young 
Iiord Ashley had studied their language. He wa.s ever 
afterwards their friend, and when, in 1851, lie became 
President of the Bible Society, he rose still higliei' in 
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their estimation, for that Society is the object of Welsh 
adoration. ISTor did their regard for him ever decline. 
Many years later he went on a visit to Carnarvon, where 
he was received with a wonderful ovation; deputa- 
tions from all parts of Wales being sent to welcome 
him. Frequently in after life he took pleasure in 
referring to this early experience. On one occasion, 
■when addressing the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society for India on the benefits of being able to 
hold intercourse with the people in their own language, 
he said — 

If people go among tlio Irish and the Wel.sli they will see how 
inhorp.nt the love is of the mother tongue. Whou I was about 
twenty-five years of age I wctit to stay in Wales for about two 
months. It became Icnown that I was studying the Welsh language, 
and the people regarded me with positive reverence. They held a 
great gathering, and invited mo to attend, and at that meeting I was, 
by common oon.sent, promoted to the dignity of a Druid, and then 
immediately afterwards I was appointed a Bard. And at this 
present moment I have the great honour of being both a Bard and a 
Druid, 

Soon after his visit to Wales a project was set 
on foot to establish a Cemhrian Qiiarterl//, the first 
number of which was to be published in Jaimmy, 18.29. 
The sympathy and assistance of Lord Ashley were 
enlisted in starting the enterprise, and a deputation of 
Welshmen waited upon him to request that he would 
write the prospectus for the new magazine. To this he 
readily assented, and, writing as a Welshman, delighted 
all the Principality by bis efforts. It was written in 
baste, and with some bombast, but every line exhibited 
the entlmsiasm of his regard for the people and the 



TEE BATTLE OF NAVAltTNO. 


land and the language. “ Inhabiting a laud which 
came a vdigiii to the arms of our ancestors, nnrnixcd in 
our race, uncorrupted in our language, civilised, tliougli 
not adulterated by foreign intercourse .... we can 
vie with every nation in examples of honour, courage, 
and dignified, obedience.” One of the main objects of 
the Qmrterh/ was to embalm in its page.s the ancient 
writings in prose and verse of the most learned veterans 
of the language, and thus “to save our name from 
oblivion, our antiquities from dmst and the worm, our 
poets from night, our manuscripts from the flames, and 
our venerable tongue from contempt.” 

While Lord Ashley was in Wales he received the 
following letter from the Duke of Wellington : — 

The DvJte of Wellington to Lord AsUey. 

WooTTON, Ootoher 1827. 

My dear Lord Ashley, — I have okserved that .since I quitted 
the Government in April last .1 have heon the hute noire of Mr. 
Caunin", his friends, the existing Government, ami their friends and 
adherents. At times I am deemed a otnpid fool; and moreover, 
everything that is bad. At other times when the gentlemen find 
themselves in a scrape they discover tliat they have acted exactly 
as I advised they should act, and therefore that they must bo 
right!!! This is the case at ,pre.sent. My opinion is that neither 
.I’arli.'inu'nt nor the pnblic will be satisfied respecting that mforlunatp. 
affair, the Battle of Navarino* (as all now agree that it is), till they 

*Tii0 Buttle of Navarino was fought on tlm 201h Oct., 1827, botwnou 
tho Freucli, English, a, ml liussiau fleets on the one side, and fcfio Tuvoo- 
.Ggyptian ll(‘(d. on the other. The Turco-Bgyptiaiis were signally (hifunted, 
and ('ventiiiilly Ibrahim Piisha evacuated tho Morca, and the hattle duddud 
flic iu(h:]K'ndcncc of Greece. At the time, however, there was a groat 
conflict of opinion with i-egard to tho whole affair, which was the proxi- 
mate cMUHu of the break up of tlio Goderich Aduunistration, 
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«’ill have exaiiiiiiPil all that preceded it and •nrould have occanioued 
if. Tlu! Kliare -which the late Goveriiuioiit, and, ahove all, 1, liud in 
ilirse triinKiictioTis, will then appear ; and till then 1 will not say a 
"vvoril. But if any gentleman tells you that any private letter from 
me to Mr. (iaiining will be produced, you may say that 1 have (Copies 
as well as Mr. Canning s friends ; and that’ not one alone, hut all 
must lie |ii'oduced if one is. 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

. . . W ELLINOTON. 

Oct. 22ud. — Aberystwitli. Physics and metaphysics are in- 
divisible from each other. They are a body and .soul ■which on 
this eartli. must be co-existent and reciprocal. It is absurd, as 
tlie Abl ti Oondilac remarks, to Judge them separable, booause we 
cannot see the place in which they are united into a whole, Wc 
should always recollect that there is but one science — the science 
of nature. 

October 28th, Sunday. — There is a te.vt about lawful swearing. 
Isaiah IxY. 1(). 

November 4tli. — Patriotism, tlie cause of so many actions, is 
but a secondarj' virtue, tliough none seem more beautiful when we 
road of its doings. It could not, therefore, be enjoined directly 
by the Gospel. It is allowed to the pa.ssLons and difficulties of 
bur race,; 

Engaged in my treatise on tlie Evidence's of l.lie Heart. How 
much is opened by the least meditation of the Bible ! 

Sunday. — Fiui,shed introductory ohajiter to the Evidences of 
tlie Heart. It is all very well- -by God’s holp. 

November 12th.^ — It seems to me. that, philosophers of all age.s 
have been led into their fanciful errors about God’s power and pro- 
ceedi,iigs, by having taken for granted that the Almighty Lad spent His 
utmo.st strength and wisdom iii tho formation of man and the world 
we inhabit ; else why so limit His metliods of acting, and deilne 
modes by which He must have been governed 1 All these roasoiiings 
are l'ormed from thebelief that -we see all that He has done, and view 
the laws ns the full effort of His power. Why does Leibnitz other- 
wi.so talk such trash as that ‘God must come into time and space ’ 
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biiforo He can perfonii a miracle? Has He no means of suspeiuliti,'; 

I [i.s laws but by becoming subject to tliem? 

December 2n(], Sunday. — I have spent some time with the 
Welsli clergy. 'J'liey are full of primitive hospitality and kindiies.s. 
My week at Llangynyw with Mr. Richards was mo.st i)i’olitablo and 
happy. Oil, how accunsed is a bii.sy life of j’olitios n.nd passions ! 
Notliing has ever given me moro delight and satisfaction tlian my 
study of the Wel.sh language. 

December 7th. ^St. Gile.s’.s. There is a gap hero. I left 
Hnwton in a hurry to see DenisOn* before he depai-ted for India, 
London all in an uproar about thi.s Navarino basines.s — shocking ! 

DccnmliPr 14th. — Late at night. I took leave of Denison. 1 
was deeply aflV'cted. (iod know.s it is a heavy matter to .separate 
one’s self from an old and tried friend, and that for so long a term 
of years. 

From Lord and Lady Bathurst, Lord Asliley had 
received many acts of kindness which, in liis diary, he 
gratefully acknowledges, lie was at home in their 
company, and felt sure at all times of their sympathy 
and consideration. In writing to Lady Bathurst ho 
had confided to lier some of liis hope.s, fejins, and mis- 
givings with regard to a public career generally, and 
speaking -in Parliament in particular. 

To this letter Lord Bathurst replied as follows : — 

Earl Bathurst to Lord Aside}/. 

CntE\f!KSTKii, ih'-opnibcr lAlh., 1827. 

My I.oiin Ashley^, — M y lady has slioYvn me your letter 

in wliioli you express your iilariti lest, in speaking in the l-lous(M)f 
( lonmions, you should disappoint tlie expectations of the House, and 
injure the cau.se of your political friend.s. Forgive me if 1 tell you 
that tbe.se apprehensions have been the bane of many yourig men 

* Evelyn Denisiiii, aftcrwai'd.s S])eakei' of the House of (Joiinuotis.-aud 
created Lord 0.ssington. 
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wlio would otliei-wise have distin"uis]ioiI themselves. .If notlihig will 
satisfy j^oa but attempting to make a speech of great display, on the 
first ocoasimi you speak, it is not impossible that you may fail ; but 
even if you did, that is no reason why you should not go on. .Mr. 
Sheridan, l.ord Grenville (wlicn Mr. Grenville), and Mr. Gunning, 
failed at first ; but they none of them injured their party by doing 
so, or gave up trying. Mr. Slieridau used to say, ‘ I am sure ,l have 
it in me, and will not give in.’ Mr. Fox used to say of Mr. Gren- 
ville, ‘ D the fellow, T, see he tidU go on speaking until he will be 

a great speaker ! ’ .It certainly requires stout ncu'ves to go on after a 
first failure, and there are many (Lord Wellesley for example) who 
shrink at the idea of not always succeeding, but it may be doubted 
whether iii be not less a proof of diffidence than of love of distinc- 
tion, to be thinking more of wliat others may think of your speech, 
than of speaking what you think. 

I am speaking of the po.s.sibility of your failing, if you attempt 
to make a speech of clisphiy on llie fir.st day of your .speaking. But 
if, on .some day of no great exjjeetation (not on what is called a field- 
day), you satisfy yourself with speaking without making, or intending 
to make, a speech, 1 am as satisfied as I am that 1 am now Jicaririg 
a novel read by my son Charles to his mother, that you will speak 
well, and will go on improving. 

Again I must bog you to excuse the liberty I am taking in 
writing this to you ; but I cannot but be interostcid that one, who 1 
know to have good abilities, and what I value much more, who has 
sound principles and a high sense of honour, should bo building up a 
wall between himself and that political iniluoneo which ought, in the 
process of time, to belong to him, 

1 am, my dear Lord Ashley, 

Bathurst. 

December 17th.— Attended Parkes’ funeral. The old man died 
very rieli, and left me nothing save one lumdrcd as his exeeutor. I 
never trusted to it, for notwithstanding his hints to myself, and 
positive declarations to others of making me a inoined mmi, I. did 
not rely upon him, and if I had what a fool 1 should have looked 
now ! But fearing that Denison might leave town, I wrote and 
iiit'ormed him of my expectations, as authorised by miicb testimony, 
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aiuiofforetl him the casli without interest or security. lie declined 
it, and was very grateful. Whether I shall ever be well olf or not, 
God alone knows ; but this I pray, that never asking for wealth, 
should it be sent rne, I may receive at the same time a heart and 
spirit to lay it out for man’s happine.ss and God’s glory. But a 
serious epoch is approaching, and I must deliberate thuroou. First, 

1 must now choose my line of life, and stand to it manfully. After 
some thought, T .see nothing hut a political (mrcer, for every one 
must take that in which his variou.s circumstjinccs will give him the 
host, means of doing good. Where can 1 he so useful as in the 
public servioo '! This question could be easily answered did it 
require but zeal, patriotism, lione.sty ; but there is likewise a need of 
talent and knowledge. Vet, perhaps, my succe.sa in earlier life has 
made me a debtor, and I am bound to try what God has put into 
me for the benefit of old England. My second session is fast 
approaching, and an attempt must be made, now or never. Each 
year passed over in silence wdll add to my dilUculty, and increase 
the demand for sense and ability wdiieh the House has a right to 
make from those who addres.s it. I did wcdl in remaining quiot 
during the past session, hut now the Tories want young plants to 
shoot up and pre25are their branches against the day wdieii death shall 
lop off the more ancient oaks. The country is in danger of its 
existence. Its honour is already tarnished, and who .shall defend 
herl He whom God shall think fit, and, perhaps, I may be ho. 1 
have had much encouragement from old and young ; but encourage- 
ment falls short of courage, and I despair. But there is no just 
means of escape. I must make an essay, not merely for jiiirty’s 
sake and earthly power tuid place, hut for the resuscitation of, honour 
and British principle, with their handmaids, dignity and virtue; and 
if I fall, I shall fall in no ignoble , cause ; but may T, as I have 
over ouilea\onj-e<l to do, liegin in God, and, having tluoughout desired 
nothing l)at His glory and the consummation of His word, conclude 
in the same, to the advancement of religion and the increase of human 
happiness. 

January 17th, Hatfield. — What endless' surini.'3e.s — Wlio wilj 
form tin; Administration? How 1 flutter here and there in senti- 
ments. 1 am half anxious for office — half not. Half inclined to 
expect an U nder-Becretary.ship, and half inclined to think myself too 
despicable. Private life is better for me. I hear Lord Budky will 
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remiiin. Oaii lilic Great Duke sit iu Caliiuet -with, the iwari w.ho 
signed that prodigy of injustice,, the Treaty] Must the whole ques- 
tion lie smothered? Wha.t shall I do myself if tliey oiler we a 
])lMi;e'( (Jim I submit, all insignificant as I am, to such a com- 
promise ? l a it possible now to change our policy ] \V ill iLord 1 )i,idley 
eat his own Avords, or must we go on in our wicked nc.ss I (J;m tho 
(.rovcrnnicnb propose an indemnification iwic if and yet ought wo not 
to wash out by apology so infamous a treachery ? .1 Imve no one 

with whom I. can consult, and niy discomfort is at its height, What 
is it that passes in my mind 1 I cannot read it, so warm arc my 
feedings. 

1S2S, Jan, 24th. — We have been growing quieter of late. Received 
uotc from the Duke to-day desiring my attendance to-morrow morn- 
ing. What can he want? To give me office — then Heaven helji 
mo through it. Perhap.s to move the Addi’cs.s. Any fate would be 
preferable. 

Jan. 2iith. — To put me in office; how my impetuosity leads me 
away. A few moments’ refleetio?! and I judge rightly, What a 
deal I learned between ITtli and 24th, I regret deeply the necessity 
of our re-union with the. Canning [lariy ; but tho .Duke has, according 
to his usual style, done that which is the best. Lord Dudley, I liear, 
is most repentant about tlic Navarino business. Can one boi too 
guarded in the expression of one’s tlioughts ? At the first moment of 
siitpri.se, while yet in doubt as to the conditions granted to Mr, 
Canning's party, I vented some indignation against tho admitting of 
Lord Dudley. A few hours convinced me of my error, but it was 
too late. I had vented it before Agar lillffi, Avho yestcrilay throtv it 
in my teeth. This silly, childish ebullition of sentiment may give 
some one the power of calling me a dishonest inau. How uiiploa.sant, 
but .1 must steel ray lum.rt again.st .such trifles, and learn caution in 
studying pliilosophy, not that of the schools, but the philosophy of 
men, and of a life of passions. God protect me and encourage mo iu 
a career of honour .and right-mimhidno.ss, and may He give me also 
(iiscrctioii and cahnnoss to vcllect; and now that oftioo can no longer 
tio avoided, ,[ pray the Heavenly Ifather to give me the will to dis- 
charge my duty, .and the strength to perform it; to fouml all in .Mis 
glory, .and by seeking the welfare of mankind to render my public 
and my private 'tbougbts a means of furthering tlic love of His 
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A few days after liis interview witli tlie Duke of 
'Wellington, the head of the new Administration, Lord 
Ashley received the following letter ; — - 


I'he Diihe of Wellington to Lord AshUn, 

Lokdon, Jan. i’ltth, 18l’S. 

Mr DEAU Lord Ashley, — I told you that I must wake use of 
you for the public service at one or other of the Bourds I mentioued, 
Uncertainties in another quarter prevent me from deciding at this 
moment at wliich of the Boards I will employ your services. 

You sliall know the instant I can decide. 

In the ineautinie, unless you should hear from me, and .should 
have accei)tefl what I .shall ofl'er, you may .safely go into the Houst- 
of Oomnions this day. 

Ever yours mo.st sincerely, 

'WuLLIKOrON'. 


The office to which Lord Ashley was appointed was 
that of a Commissioner of the India Board of Control, 
which office be held until Earl Grey assumed the reins 
of Cxovemment, two years later. 

Feb. (5th. — Woodstock. All has bo-en going well, too well ; iny 
whole condition is so bettered that I four reverse of fortune. Fir.st, 
I must make the needy taste? of the wealth that God has showered 
upon me. I .shall .send a large sum to Moore. Last night I dined 
with Duke ot Marlborough. Never did I feel so touched as hy the 
sight of hi.s daughter, Susan — his natural daughter. She is Charlotte, 
our dear Oha.rlotte, over again, in voice, in nianner, in complexion, 
in feature, in eonnt.euanee. 1 could hardly refrain from culling lior 
6'istor. 0 Great God, have compassion upon lier forlorn state! 
What will heconre of this poor gh’1'1 What danger i.s she bo.set with ! 
May ./ have the means of doing her some real hi.stiiig .servitsi ! 
Father of mercies, grant Thy protection and keep her from tlio 
awful perils which are on every side. 

* Rev. Robert Moore, the Rector of St. Giles s, Dorselshiru, who 
would distribute the money among the pour of tlie pari.sh. 

G ' 
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[|>.K 15tli. — All is well over at Woodstock, and I am installed 
a man of office. I dread my duty, not my work. Ho mucli is now 
crowding upon me, and my difficulties ajjpear so much groat(;i', that 
I alino,st repent of the acceptance of this charge. .Bub God he 
with me if I am honest. 

From the time of his appointment may be dated his 
interest in the teeming myriads of onr Indian fellow' 
subjects, and in general missionary work. “ Do right, 
whatever may come of it,” was the principle which 
governed all his life, and governed him, therefore, in re- 
lation to Indian politics. He insisted at all times, and 
in tlie most unmistakable manner, that it was the best 
policy of the English nation to declare emphatically 
that its conduct was based upon Christian principles, 
that everything to be done should be done in a Christian 
character to a Christian end, and that nothing would 
be gained by a time-serving forbearance of this principle. 

I recollect perfectly well, when I was at the India Board, in 
1828, on the ciuostion of Sutteeism (that is the burning of widows on 
the dcatJi of tluur husbands) coming before us, thinking it a matter 
of the most outrageous cruelty and wrong. On saying so I was put 
down at once as if I was a madman j I was wondered at for ever 
daring to mention such a thing. Well, my Lord William Bontinclc 
was ai)pointcd to the command in India. My Lord William 
Bentinok thereupon, with a sti-oko of his pen, put the urmatnrai 
practice down,* and the whole of India was satislird that it was 
right, because his Lordship ai)pealed to those great jirinciplos of the 
human heart, which are implanted by the hand of God, and wliich 
may be overcome by abominable incrustations; but conscience is 
still there, tiie mistress of truth, and does its work ; and if you 
appoal to the conscience, depend upon it the millions will go along 
with you.t . 

* Sutteeism was declared illegal, December 1 Ith. 1829. 

t Speech at Winiborue, Get. SOtli, 1857. 
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That Lord Ashley’s instinct was a true one, niid liis 
theory correct, was jjroved by the events. As tliuse wlio 
really understood the natives had predicted, tluo'e was 
neither riot nor di.safl;ection. No Sepoy shot liis eolonid, 
novvlrere were magistrates or mis.siouarit.'.s inoldjod, 
treasuries plundered, or bungalows tired. d’he good 
example set long ago has been followed by the tributary 
princes of India, moved by the inllucnce of ]{osideiits 
and Agents, and Suttee is now unknown in any part ul' 
the great peninsula. 

Among the many schemes that Lord Ashley j)ru- 
jectcd for the welfare of India during his short term ot' 
office on the India Board, was one for the establishment 
of Scientific Corporations for the Institution and Im- 
provement of Horticulture and Husbandry throughout 
the Provinces of India. The draft memorandum to i\lr. 
Lock, setting forth the principles, and demonstrating the 
utility, of the sclnmie, was found among Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s papers, with the following endorsement in hi,'! 
own hand: “Feb., 1880. Paper written in 1820. 
Head it after an interval of fifty-one years. Thankful 
to find that I had, then, begun to think of such things. 
Was at that time a Commissioner of the India Board.’' 

A Society was already in existence in Calcutta, and 
Lord Ashley’s memorandum to Mr. Lock was iiitondod to 
show the value of that Society, and to point out that, 
as Bengal was benefited by it, similar Societies should 
be established in Madras and Bombay, His arguiuenl 
was based on the defective state of agricultural know- 
ledge among the natives of India, the listlessness of the 
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pi'ople, and tlie consequent duty of increasing their 
knowledge and stimulating their faculties by inciting 
and encouraging them to endeavours which^ in a free 
and civilised country, give birth to generous and lucra- 
tive enterprise. The establishment of Agricultural 
Societies, the cultivation of choice vegetables and fancy 
fruits and tiowers, were not unworthy the care of Asiatic 
s<j\'ereign.s. “Take the article, potato,” says the memo- 
randum ; “it will give to Hindostan a second article of 
food ; it will furnish them with a cheap and agreeable 
sustenance to relieve the monotonous insipidity of their 
rice (there is wisdom, I think, in creating a taste for 
simple luxuries derived from increased labour), and it 
will become a resource in calamitous times when the 
season may have proved unhivourable to the staple 
subsistence of India.” 

But in this, as in all things, the moral results were 
the higher consideration to Lord Ashley. “ Among the 
various good results,” he continues, in his memorandum, 
“ from a system like this, I think there will arise a 
more friendly intercourse hetwoou the Eurojican and 
the native ; onr kind intentions will he perceived, and 
community of pursnits will soften the rigid character- 
istics of English, demeanour ; they will, perha]5s, become 
more sensible of our benevolent policy, and we more 
alive to their various capabilities.” 

Lord Ashley did not, as we have seen, make his 
mark immediately on entering Parliament ; in fact, it 
was nearly two years before he delivered his ilrst im- 
portant speech. There were several measures under 
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discussion during tliis interval ou wlricli public; o])iiiioii 
and party feeling ran bigli, and in which he sliowcd ;i 
considerable interest. The question of all others tliat 
had the deepest hold on men’s minds at that tiiuc was 
the c|uestion of Eoman Catholic Emancipation. For 
many Sessions the subject bad been discussed, the 
country had been agitated, and the fiery vehcniencjc 
of the various parties had been growing in intensity. 

It was in March, 1827, that a motion was made by 
Sir Francis Burdett, affirming the necessity for taking 
into immediate consideration the laws imposing civil 
disabilities on his Majesty’s Eoman Catholic subjects, 
with a view to their relief; and within a year of that 
date it was evident that the settlement of those claims 
could no longer be delayed. Session after Session the 
Government majorities on the question were lessened, 
and on May 12, 1828, the House of Commons carried, 
by a majority of six, the resolution of Sir Francis 
Burdett, affirming the expediency of “considering the 
state of the laws affecting his Majesty’s Eoman Catholic 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to 
such a final and conciliatory adju.stment as may be con- 
ducive to the peace and strength of the United King- 
doms, to the stability of the Protestant Idstablishinent, 
and to the general satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

Another year passed, and still this was the rinsettled 
but absorbing question, wdien, on the 5th of March, 
1829, Peel, in a four hours’ speech, moved — “ Tliat the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
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House, to consider the laws ” by which these disabili- 
ties were imposed. This motion w^as carried, alter two 
uiybts’ debate, by a majority of 348 to 1(50, and shortly 
alterwards tlie Committee of the whole House jaissod a 
resolution to the effect that it was expedient to jirovide 
for the repeal of the disabling laws. To that end a Hill 
was forthwith introduced for the piirposej which reached 
its third reading on the 30th March, when it was carried 
hy a majority of 820 to 142. 

Lord Ashley took no active part in this question, 
although he ivatched it with great interest. 

“I was very young in Parliament, and younger 
still in office,” he said to the writer, when referring to 
those days. “ I only entered Parliament in 1826, and 
the Bill was passed in 1829, At first I voted against 
it, but when Peel and Wellington took it up, and 
showed the necessity for it, I saw that resistance was 
impossible. It wa,9 a subject that was always coming 
up, and was ahvays leading to endless machinations. 
If a Lord .Lieutenant favoured the Eoman Cafcholic.s, a 
Secretary was put to counteract his influence; if a liornan 
(Jatholic was appointed to one place, a Protestant was 
appointed to impede him. It stood in the way of every- 
thing. 8o, although I voted against it at first, when 
Peel and Wellington changed, I changed, and recorded 
my vote for Emancipation as a member of the Commons 
and of the C-overmnent. But I thought tlicn, and I 
hai'e never liad reason to alter my opinion, that, good as 
the measure was, they were not the 2 Jroper men to carry 
it. They held office on it, instead of handing it over 
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to those who had been its advocates. They should have 
said boldly to the Crown : ‘ It is a measure that must 
he ])assed, but it should be passed by those who agree 
with it. We are not the men to do it.’ And I have 
often thought, in subsequent years, that their action 
inflicted such a deadly blow on confidence in public 
men that there has never since been a complete 
recovery.” 

After completing his study of Welsh, Lord Ashley 
turned his attention to Hebrew. The two languages 
are alike in many peculiarities of construction, in the 
paucity and confusion of tenses, in the conjugation of 
verbs, and in the binding together in one word of some 
prepositions and pronouns. 

It was not, however, on this ground that he took 
up the study. From early childhood be had loved and 
reverenced the Holy Scriptures, and he was ambitious 
to be able to read tliemi in the Hebrew ; moreover he 
loved alrd venerated the Jews, and was - interested in 
everything that concerned them, and not least, there- 
fore, in their language. But he was not destined to 
make greafl progress in this new study — other matters 
were ripening which were to engage all bis time 
and energy. 

It is interesting to watch him at this period of his 
life, and to see bis mind stretching itself out towards 
objects which should satisfy him ; — to mark tlie ajjtitudi; 
and capacity of the man, and the pent-up energy which 
must spend itself at times. No answer had come to 
the problem as to what he was to do with lus life; he 
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was sailing quietly on the current of the stream, and it 
had not yet shown any indication of widening towards 
the ocean. 

It was about this time that there revived in him 
the desire to devote his life to science. At an early age 
he had dabbled in chemistry and botany, and allied 
science.s, and had always made scientific inquiries the 
hobby of his leisure. It was not, however, until 
the beginning of the year 182 S) that he had ever 
seriously considei’ed whether or not it would be worth 
while to give himself up wholly to scientific pur- 
suits. He had then become acquainted with Sir 
James South, the eminent astronomer, whose inde- 
fatigable ardour in the cause of asti’onoiny inspired Lord 
Ashley to diligence in the same pursuits. For a time 
he was completely absorbed in this study, spending day 
after day in close application to books and instruments, 
and night after night in the observatory with Sir 
James South. It seemed that at last his object in 
life had been found. 

But at that same time he was just getting a hold 
of the Lunacy question; a little later, the Factory 
question was taking form ; and by degrees he found 
that there were duties pressing upon him, which his 
conscience would not allow him to shake oli - — duties 
that could only be carried on effectnally by complete 
devotion to them. So it was that his visits to the 
observatory became only occasional, then still less 
frequent, until at last they ceased altogether. 

•Eeferring, in his old age,, to this period, he said— ^ 
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111 early life I was passionately devoted to science, so inncli so, 
that I was almost disposed to pnrsne science to the exclusion of 
everything else. It passed away and I betook myself to literature, 
hoping that I should not only equal, but that I should rival many 
in mental accomplLshnients. Other thing.s were before me, and other 
things passed away, because, do what I would, I was called to another 
career, and now I lind myself at the end of a long life, not a philoso- 
pher, not an author, but simply an old man who has endeavoured to 
do his duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
him. ' 

The first of the “ other things ” before him was an 
inquiry into the treatment of lunatics. 
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The treatment, or rather the maltreatment, of lunatics, 
was one of the pre-eminently bad features of the bad 
times ill the early part of the present century. In the 
Middle Ages the insane had been canonised as saints, 
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burnt as heretics, or hanged as criminals, according to 
the particular bias of their mental disorder. At a later 
date harmless madmen roamed the country and made 
•sport for the people ; but if only suspected of being 
dangerous, society, in terror, took the most cruel precau- 
tion.s for its own safety, with an utter disregard for the 
feeling, s of the unfortunates, or for their chances of 
recovery. .Londoners out for a holiday paid their two- 
pences to stroll through Bedlam and laugh at the poor 
lunatic.s; at another time the town was panic-stricken 
because the Lord Greorge Gordon rioters threatened to 
let the madmen out of Bedlam.* 

“ In the early part of the present century,” says one 
of the pioneers of enlightened treatment, “lunatics were 
kept constantly chained to walls in dark cells, and had 
nothing to lie upon hnt straw. The keepers visited 
them, wdhp in hand, and lashed them into obedience ; 
they were also half-drowned hi ‘ baths of surprise,’ and 
in some cases semi -strangulation wa.s resorted to. The 
‘ baths of surprise ’ were so constnictcd that the patients 
in passing over a trap-door fell in ; some patients were 
chained in ivells, and the water made to rise until it 
roached their chins. One horrible contrivance was a 
rotatory chair in which patients wmrc made to sit and 
were revolved at a frightful speed. T’he chair was in 
common use. Patients, women as well as men, were 
(logged at ])articular periods, chained and fastened (;o 
iron bars, and even confined m non cages.”! 

* Lottei's of Horace Walpole. 

t " Ijiniacy ; its Past and its Pre.seut,‘’ by Robert Qiiriliiier Hill, 
P.S.A.,p. 1. ■ , ' 
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Before describing tbe labours of Lord Asbley during 
a long series of years on behalf of these poor creatures, 
it will be well to set forth, very briefly, the state of the 
law at tlie time of his first connection with the subject, 
and tlie main features of antecedent legislation. Prioi’ 
to the year 1808, the only Act of Parliament providing 
for the care of pauper lunatics was passed in 1744 ; it 
authorised any two Justices to apprehend them, and 
have them locked up and chained.* To protect society 
was the only aim of this Act • it provided for those who 
‘'are so far disordered in their senses that they may 
be too dangerous to, be permitted to go abroad.” In 
1774, as the result of a Committee of Inquiry upon 
which Pitt and Pox, Lord North and Wilkes, and 
others had sat fen years before, an Act was passed to 
regulate private asylums, in which frightful abuses were 
prevalent. But this Act was so framed that it could 
accomplish nothing. Any one who chose could get a 
licence to keep an asylum, but though the College of 
Physicians could receive reports of abuses, they could 
do nothing further. In 1808, the accommodation for 
pauper lunatics received some attention from Parlia- 
ment, and an Act was passed for the building of 
County Asylums, but during the ensuing twenty years 
only nine English counties did thus provide them- 
selves. f 

, Aleanwhile circumstances had arisen leading to im- 
portant changes; both as regards public opinion and 

* “Hist, of Insane,” by D. H. Tuko, M.D., p. 98. 

: t Ibid. 166.: • . 
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logisktion. The Society of Friends had started, luid 
successfully carried on, a “ Retreat ” at York, on humane 
2 :irinciples, for insane memhers of their societ}''.* * * § At- 
tention was drawn to this enlightened exjieriinent, and 
at the same time to the frightful abuses at a, large 
asylum in the same city.t These two autagonistic 
examples, thus shown side by side, led to benolieial 
results.^ After one or two futile attempts at legis- 
lation, the friends of reform j^rocured a Committee of 
Inquiry, which sat during 1814 and 1815, and 2 )kced 
before the public a vast amount of information as to 
the course of ju'actice in English mad- houses. In the 
review just referred to, the writer (Sydney Smith) 
apologises for the disgust he inu.s't cause his readers 
by the horrible details he is compelled to quote. The 
result of the investigation at York was, that every 
officer in the place was dismissed, and a flood of light 
poured in upon the bars and chains and handcuffs, 
the filth and nakedness and misery that seemed to be 
regarded throughout the country as matters of course. 
The Committee reported in July, 1816, and in the fol- 
lowing year the Commons passed a Bill for 2 >eriodical 
inspections of asylums by magistrates, for the appoint- 
juent of eight Lunacy Commissioners by the Secretary 
of State, and for the establishment of other safcguard.s 
against abuses. § This Bill the Loi'd.s saw fit to throw' 

* Sea “ Early Hist, of tlio Retreat.” S. Tuko, IStfi. 

f “ Hist, of York Liraatie Asylnm.” J. Gray. 

:(. Eilinhurrih Neview, vol. xxviii., p. 433. 

§ Haiusarci, vol. x.xxix., 1974. 
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out, only fourteen voting for it. In 1819 an Act was 
allowed to pass “ For the better care of Pauper Lunatics,” 
but its best clauses were simply permissive.® A few 
scattered efforts were made in subsequent years to bring 
the state of English mad-houses — which, through im- 
punit}'', had again develojied many of their worst fea- 
tures — under the notice of Parliament. But nothing 
effectual was done until 1828, the year in which Lord 
Ashley first took part in the movement, and when the 
inadequate Act of 1774 was still on the Statute Book 
as the only English law relating to the regulation of 
private mad-houses. 

The apathy with which our forefathers permitted 
proved abuses, of so glaring a character, to flourish, 
is matter now for astonishment and indignation. But 
deeply-rooted evils die hard. The old idea that con- 
nected madness with evil spirits, and made the safety 
of the community the first and almost the only matter 
of consideration, was long in giving place to sounder 
views. The unfortunate lunatic was treated as in a 
hopeless case, and beyond the reach of mental influence. 
Keepers — wliose very appellation betrays the prison 
notion that originated it — never dreamt that it was any 
business of theirs to “ minister to a mind diseased,” still 
less to elevate or restore the troubled faculties. Their 
duty was to keep their charge secure with as little 
trouble or danger to themselves as posstlile, and there tin.' 
responsibility ended. Such a system inevitably caused 
its wretched victims to sink into loathsome hrutalitv, 

# Tukii’s “ Hist, of In.saM. 0 ,” p. 163. 
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and permitted ignorant and ferocious keepers “ to in- 
dulge in almost every species of cruelty, insult, and 
neglect.”® 

“Familiarity with the modem and scientific treat- 
ment of the insane is apt to make us forget tliat it is of 
quite recent birth, and that within the memory of mimy 
now living it rvould have been thought the wildest 
madness to dream of dealing with these afflicted beings 
otherwise tlum as with the most dangerous animals, 
blot in any coimtvy, or at any period before this century, 
was there a just conception of the insane as victims of 
disease, whom it was nece.ssary to treat as sucli, and 
of mental derangement as the perverted function of a 
diseased organ; and even at the present time this 
conception has not gained full admission into the mind 
of every legislator or of the general public. Happily, 
mankind is capable of being moved through feeling to a 
practical course, the theory of which it doe.s not fully 
appreciate. This was what happened in regard to the 
insane. The horrible revelations of their miserable 
condition aroused public compassion, and there were 
found men of humane feelings and enliglitened views 
sufficiently far-seeing, patient, resolute, and energetic 
to realise the hotter feelings in a better sy.stem of 
treatment.” t 

From the time of which we have just spoken (lH28j, 
these men of science and j)hiIanthropy, working hard to 
bring about a better state of things, found in Lord 

* Eoporfc of Pavliameutai'y Ooimuittoo. 

t Westmindiir Jieview, sxix. 33^. 
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Ashley aix ardent sympathiser and an earnest co- 
worker. 

The state of pauper lunatics in London was brouglit 
before the House of Commons in June, 1827, hy Mr. 
Robert Grordon, and a report was issued by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry that had been appointed, reveailing 
many shocking defects and abuses. On tlie lOfch 
February, 1828, Mr. Gordon moved for leave to bring 
in " A Bill to Amend the Law for the Regulation of 
Lunatic Asylums,” and pointed out instances of illegal 
detention and coercion of sane persons, and of gros.s 
neglect and cruelty to unfortunate lunatics. He showed 
that the Commissioners of the College of Physicians had 
omitted to carry out in,spections as the law directed, on 
the ground that they had no power to follow up their 
discoveries. 

Lord Ashley seconded the motion, but Hansard 
asserts that " his Lordship spoke in so low a tone that 
he was nearly inaudible in the gallery. He alluded to 
the evidence given' before the Committee to prove that 
it was highly necessary that something should be done 
relative to the treatment of pauper lunatics, and ho 
cited several cases that had come within his own know- 
ledge which clearly proved that the existing system wms 
greatly defective.” 

This was his first important speecli in Parliament, 
and it was on behalf of the most unfortunate, the mo.st 
w'retched, and the most ill-treated of bis fellow-creatures. 
In it be sounded the key-note of his whole Parliamentary 
career ,• he .stood forth as the friend of the friendles.s, tim 
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hclpi-^r of the oppressed, and from tliat day forward his 
whole life was devoted to the great interests of humanity. 

Tn his Diary Lord Asldey briefly allude.s to his flr.st 
.siieech in these terms ; — 

F(!b. — Last night I veutuved to speak, and, (bid be pmiscd, 

I did not utterly di.sgrace myself, though the exliibituni was t'ai; from 
glorioiis ; but the subject was upon Lunatic Asylums, a mere matter 
of plain busine.ss and requiring simplicity alone with comrnun .sense, 
(lordou had r<?riue.sted me to second his motion; having .sat on the 
Comniil.tee and having felt unusual .sympathy for those whom the 
Hill is intwided to protect, I did not decline, more e.speeially as 1 
had hoard that from certain circumstances my support in this affiiir 
w'oulcl render some small service to the- cause. And so, by (.lod's 
blessing, my first effort has been for the advancement of human 
happiness. May I improve hourly ! 

Those who knew him best, knew how dependent he 
was for 11 word of encouragement from friends in whose 
judgment he had confidence; and Lord Bathurst, who 
had watched his progress with almo.st fatherly solici- 
tude, wrote to him as follows : — 

Nad Bathurst to Lord Ashley. 

Massfield Street, Feh. fOM, 1S2S. 

My ntOAR Lord Ashley, — I am very glad to see that you havi' 
begun speaking, and not at all sorry that you did not begin with a 
brilliant one, as that might have sealed up your lips afterwards. By 
idl tlie accouut.s J. have heard, there is no doubt of your suepiieding, by 
becoming more confident, which can only be acquired by jiractice. 
I'ecl .said tlint if your speech had been uttered with as loud a vfiiee 
as that of Lord Alorpeth, everybody would have said it wits an 
e.Yeclleiit speech. It is now^ your own fault if you do not go on. 
Mou will feel when next you speak that you are ri.sking nothing, and 
tills very feeling will encourage you to speak with more ciiufidonce. 

I could not help writing this, as I know you to lie mighty 
II 
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■siiii.sitivoj iind may therefore take it into your head that there had 
been a t'ailnro, which I can. assure you is not the case. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Bathdkst. 

Tlie Bill, of wliicli the principal features were the 
transfer of powers from the College of Physicians to 
fifteen Metropolitan Commissioners appointed by the 
-Tlome Secretary, and the requirement of two medical 
certificates for private patients, was passed on July 15, 
1828. Of the new commissioners Lord Ashley was one. 
Tu the following year he became chairman of the Com- 
mission, and continued in that office till his death 
— a period of fifty-seven years — his great interest in 
the welfare of the insane having been sustained through- 
out that long period with unflagging energy. 

The condition of the lunatic population still left 
very much to be desired, and further efforts at im- 
provement were made ; but nothing of striking im- 
portance was accomplished for several years. During 
this period, however. Lord Ashley was not idle. He 
did not leave a stone unturned which could be of 
assistance! to the contemplated reform ; ho visited the 
asylum's in many parts of London and the provinces, 
and saw tlie filthy condition, the horrible attendant 
circumstances, the misery and degradation of the in- 
mates. Ho saw for himself that the lunatics wore 
chained to their beds and left from Saturday after- 
noon to Monday without attendance, and vvitli only 
■ bread and water within their reach ; he saw the nature 
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of tlie barlsarities that were committed upon the help- 
less sufferers ; he saw that the violent and the quiet, 
the clean aud the uncleanly, were shut ujr together in 
foul and disgusting cells, damp, dark, and unwholesome ; 
hut what astonished him more than anything else 
was, that people knew and cared absolutely nothing 
about tliis state of things ; and that it was with tlu; 
greatest difliculty he could obtain from any outside 
source an opinion or a fact. So shocked and horrified 
was he with the revelation of misery and cruelty — 
almost incredible in these day.s when lunatic as3duins 
are models of cleanliness and of wise aud humane 
treatment — - that he vowed he would never cease 
pleading tlie cause of these poor creatures till either 
death silenced him, or the laws were amended. And, 
as we shall sec, he kept his vow. 

Meanwhile, another and vaster subject was looming 
before him : the great question of Factory Legislation. 

But before we can he in a position to see the scope 
of bis labours in that gigantic movement which was to 
be for ever identified with bis name and inliuence, we 
must linger awhile over these earlier years, glancing 
first at a few personal details, principally as ruirrat(Hl in 
his Biary, and then at the state of tlie times and the 
events whicdi immediately preceded bis connection with 
Factory Legislation — 

April — Rcfirl to-day ‘ Lord Iloehe.stpr’.s Gonvfir.sion,’ l)y 

ULsliop liuniet. Surely it i.s the most delightfid of lionjjs, [ am 
determined to edit it alone in an attainable size, should there be no 
sutii tiling existing already. I am certain that if thi.s narrative were 
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widely dissemmated muoli good would arise from its perusal. God 
iis.sist me in the undertaking. 

It was an ambition with Lord Ashley to distinguisli 
himself in literature, and his mental accomplishments 
were such that there is no doubt he would have made 
his mark as a man of letters. But circumstances again 
and again opposed him, until, as he said, do what he 
would, he could not resist the influences which drew him 
to another career. - In the present instance his intention 
was frustrated in a different way, for, following the entry 
quoted above as to editing “Lord Eoche.ster’s Conver- 
sion,” there is a note added, “ Found that it was already 
done.” 

April 28th. — My 27th birthday. Temporal advaiitageis have in- 
creased upon me. I hope that othens have felt my bettered state. But 
T look around now from- a liigher pinnacle and behold what mighty 
intere.sts are entrusted to my care ; India, with her hundred millions, 
is the comjais.s of my mind's .survey, and it is almost possible that 
some happiness or misory may depend upon ray principle and vigilance. 
Can God, in His store of woi-ldly exaltations, confer a greater than 
tins .sublime guai'dianship of countless inyriad.s— to advance their 
temporal welfare, open their understandings, fii'e their souls, and, by 
leading tliein prudently to a knowledge of religion, work out mir own 
immortality by desiring theirs'! This is absurd, I fear. I am not 
the Principal, bul, like Toveiitius Varro, let nations thank me beoau.si! 

‘ I liave not <ip.spaircd of the Ilepublic.’ How one is led away. 
Visions of glory j)oss<!ss my brain by day and by night ; but priideiice, 
the sole guide of truth and lasting success, is cold and vneasurod in 
her views. God’s will be. done. Somehow or other I have gained 
credit as a man of bu.sineas. Never was man more friendly, more 
kind, than the Duko' to me. He has given me this situation as thi^ 
mast instructive and important. Hext year 1 must .stand forward 
a.sl he Grade of India, the strength or weakness of the Governmoml. 
in this divi.sion of its energies. I sliall wake but in vain unle.s,s God 
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give me His aid. I liave acquired, I think, some temiier, soiuf' 
knowledge of inankind, some true phi]oso[)hy, and a more enlargcil 
view of things, but cannot \vitli.staud desjxnnlcney. I. cannol 
I'csolve to quit public life; I may not. Surely there i.s .some vnuity 
lit the root of all tliis. Vanity, that bane of -whiit is really good. 
WU'ote two prayer, s. Now' let me consider awhile my future career. 
'I'lie iirst princijde, God’s honour ; the second, man’.s liappines.s ; the 
means, prayer and uiu-emitting diligence ; all pi'tty love of excclli'iice 
must be put a.side, the matter must bo stiidiod, the motives retliied, 
and oiiu’.s best done for the remainder. No fretting of tlic mind. 
No conceited nervousness for fear .some sentence .slionld fail in 
arrangunieut, soimi point in fitnes.s, some attempt at display be found 
presuniplion. 1 must not dread coming down (o the level of otheis. 
If 1 am already there the descent is nothing, and why be desirou.s of 
appearing greator when that illusion can be maintained by silence 
alone — and that silence I must break 1 This is the hardest sc-heme J 
ever devised, to come forward at once and show myself no ehwerei' 
than others ; yet it i.s the \vi.se.st if I could but follow it. I must 
tliiiik of my duties and tlie subject I have to niiliold. If I .stop to 
compare myself with others, either vanity overweening will rush in, 
or else a cruel despondency, arising equally from conceit, lint dift’ering 
in its mode of influence. Oh ! what wisdom and power in this 
saying, ‘Do what is right, and trust to Pi-ovideuce for the rest.’ jMv 
charities are not sufficiently e,xtencled. I must melliodise them as 
soon as my debts shall be arranged and I liave time to look around. 
I wall begin afresh. One good thing has been done in getting 
Willifiiu a dwelling-place in my house. He attends more to business, 
is far happier, and will, I now hope, lay up a stock of real fruit for 
• after years. 

May 27th. — Change again in the Ministry. It is well to be 
rid of such dishonest men. I liave spoken several times, iit no 
longtb certainly, but enough to gain me credit and some coulidence. 
I hope to advance in honour and usefulness. 

Fo.r Bishop Heber, whose brief hut brilliant onveer 
in India was cut short in April, 182(1, by bis sudden 
death in his bath, Lord Ashley had a \ery profound 
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iulmirction, and there are several references to him in 
1 be Diary. Thus: — 

June 1st, Sunday. — No man evei’ equalled llialiop Ileber. .Ills 
talents "were of tlie most exquisite character. If he were not, as 
Socrates, able to knock down by force of reasoning tin! ino.sii stubborn 
opposers, he was like Orpheus, who led even stones and ti’oc's by the 
enchantment of his mu.sie. 

June Jth. — J'o Ascot races by command of his Majesty. As .1 
travelled along I remembered the line, ' Imperhivi, Ocetmo, faniim. 
ipd terminet asiri^,’ but is our empire bounded by the ociiaii, is our 
renown no higher tha,n the stars 1 On earth we are lords of the sea, 
and should we as men, as Christians, regenerate India, behold, the 
Heaven of heavens %vill be the archive of our fame. 0 Patria t 0 
dw4m donms / 

The Lunacy Dili was under discussion in the House 
of Commons, and the following entry refers to the 
part he took in the debate ; — 

June 18th. — Windsor. Last night I made my first attempt to 
maintnin a long and impoidiant speech. If there be son.sitiv(!ness 
and timidity in man, doubt and nervousness of heart, it was in nu' 
for a long time before the day arrived. I prayed most eai-neslly, as 
T ever do, for aid and courage. Though I did not please myself, I 
found that the House was delighted. Cheers and comiilimonts were 
ahundant. 1 thanked God repeatedly; ha.stenod home to throw 
myself on my knees in gratitude. May I ever enjoy this Holy 
Assistance 1 , ' 

.lime Sunday. — How I long to quit this liot and noi.sy 

town, that I might roam in the vaUoys and plains meditating on 
things immortal. A London; Sunday neither peaceful nor retired. It 
is impossible to forgot tlie world amid this heat and bustle. I mu.st 
devise some plan to rid me of this inconvenience. 

July S-hth.— This frequent omission to put down my tbnuglits 
lias liftoomo a real loss. I find no history of .my mind. I did well 
to give a hundred pounds to King’s College ; the sum, though large 
for me, is rightly laid out in erecting an embankment against the 
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overflow of irreligLon. Gave twenty for tlie monument to Kisho)) 
Heber. 'Fliis also was well done. Public lionours, if deserved, are 
sublime rewards ; and though I could not by any act of mine add 
anything to his name when dead, or to his ju.st gride wlien living, 
yet it i.s pleasant and becoming to have displayed one’s reverence of 
lofty worth ; and the mind having yielded to such an impulse, feol.s 
the consolation of .secret prayer, aud rejoices iu the virtue (if anotlier's 
virtue. 

Lord Asliley’s Christianity was essentially practical, 
and entered into every relation of life. With the 
memory of his early days always vividly before him, 
and their effects exhibiting themselves in Ins mental 
and bodily state, there is great beauty in the spirit of 
forgiveness breathed in part of the following entry 

July 27th. — At Sudbrooh, where I have been the two last 
Sundays. It is remarkable how riches have of lute flowed in upon 
me. I have discharged two-tliirds of my debt, and have wherewithal 
to discharge the other, which shall instantly he done. God be 
jirnised for this bounty. I sliiill exteird my charities. I wish I 
could find some really deserving object. It is pleasant at last to 
he on good terms with Lord S., and Charlotte is .so, too. We 
forgive him all his unkindness. Memory is good to show a progress 
in virtue, not to furnish themes of indignation. I am here with my 
dear, sweet friend, Lady Francis ; * yet we have had no conversation 
as iu olden time. I love her because I love the exi.s(:euce of such 
willing virtue. Her faults are eiTors which when laid open she takes 
pride in renouncing. It is well to contemplate a female mind rich 
in pureness and anxious for truth, 

August 3rd, Sunday. — Another week gone liy almost inipc!)'- 
ceptibly, and little has been done. Am h:i.ppy to have had the 
means of spending £5 in a good cause — nothing h«s than u wibsci ip- 
tion to a fund which may educate a young girl and save Iku- perhaps 
from misery and prostitution. Taste and inborn vice will take Cinoiigli 

* Liuly Fi'iuieis Egort.on, afterwards Countess of Elh^smere, 
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admirr.tion, and there are several references to Iiim in 
I lie Diary. Thus : — 

June l.st, Sunday. —No man over equalled lliHlxqt llelier. Hi:) 
talents were of the most exquisite oharactor. If ho woi'o mil, a.s 
Socrates, ahlo to knock down by force of roasonino the ino.st Ktiibbnrii 
oppo.sers, ho was like Oj-phon.s, win.) led oven stouiw Jiiul i.roo.s by the 
enchantment of his music. 

June flth. — To Ascot riico.s l)y oominand of his Majo.sty. As 1 
travelled along I remombered the lino, ‘ Imperium Occann, /((mam 
qni Urininet asiriit,’ but is our empire bounded by the oeoaii, is our 
renown no higher than the stars 1 On earth we are lord.s of the. sea, 
and should we as men, as Christians, regont‘r!it(‘ [inlia, behohl, the 
Heaven of heavens will be the archive of our fajuo. 0 J’atria 0 
dir{lm domus I 

The Lunacy Bill was under disou.s.sion in the H'oviso 
of Commons, and the following' entry refers to tlm 
part he took in the debate ; — 

June 18th. — 'Windsor. Last night [ nmdo my llrst aUoinpt to 
maintain a long and important speech. If th(>ro he sen,sitiveiies.s 
and timidity in man, douht and nervousness of heart, it was in me 
for a long time before the diiy arrived, I jiraye.fl moat earnesl ly, as 
I over do, for aid and courage. Though I did net please my.self, I 
found that the House was delighted. Cheers and (iom]ilimeula wer<' 
ahimdunt, I thanked God rej)eatedly ; hastemid homo to throw 
my.self on my knees in gratitude. May T over enjoy this Holy 
As.si.stance ! 

June 20th, Sunday. — How I long to quit this hot; ami noi.sy 
town, that I might roam in the valleys and plains medilating on 
things immortal. A. London. Sunday neitlmr peaceful nor retired. It 
is impossible to forget tbe world amid this beat iiud busf.le. i must 
ileviae some pliiu to rid me of this inconveni.en.ee. 

July 25th. — This frequent omission to put down my tlaaighl.s 
has liecome a real loss. I find no hi.story of my mind. F did wdl 
to give a hundred pounds to King’s College; the sum, though large 
for me, is rightly laid out in erecting an embankment against the 
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overflow of ivreligion. Gave twenty for tlie luonuvneiit to Bishop 
Hebor. This also was well done. Public honours, if deserved, are 
.sublime rewards ; and though I could not by any act of mine add 
anything to lii.s name when dead, or to his just pride wlien living, 
yet it i.s plea.sant and becoming to have displayed one’.s revoronce of 
lofty worth ; and the mind having yielded to such an impulse, food.s 
the consolation of secret prayer, and rejoices in the virtue of another '.s 
virtue. 

Lord Ashley’s Christianity was essentially practical, 
and entered into every relation of life. With the 
memory of his early days always vividly before liini, 
and their effects exhibiting themselves in liis mental 
and bodily state, there is great beauty in the spirit of 
forgiveness breathed in part of the following entry : — 

July 27th. — At Sndliroolc, where I have heen the two last 
Sundays. It is remarkable how riches have of late flowed in upon 
mo. I liave discharged two-third.s of my debt, and ha\m wherewithal 
to discharge the other, which shall instantly he done. God l>e 
praised for this bounty. I shall extend my charities. I wish 1 
could find some really deserving object. It is pleasant at last to 
be on. good terms with Lord S., and Charlotte is so, too. We 
forgive him all his unkindness. Memory is good to show a progress 
in virtue, not to furnish themes of indignation. I am here with my 
dear, sweet friend. Lady .Francis ; *■ yet we have had no conversation 
as in olden time. I love hor because I love the existence of .sucdi 
willing virtue. Hcjr faults are errors which when laid open she takes 
pride in renouncing. It is well to contemplate a female mind rich 
in pureness and anxious for truth. 

August 3rd, Sunday. — Another week gone by almost imper- 
ceptibly, and little lias been done. Am liappy to have had the 
means of spending £5 in a good cause — nothing hi,s.s thau a .suhscrip- 
tion to a fund which may educate a young girl ami .save, hor ])erhups 
from misery and prostitution. Taste and inborn vice will take enough 

* Lady Francis Bgerton, afteiwards Coimtoss of Bllosmcrc. 
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to that cai'oer without the number being swollen by the vietiins of 
treachery and distress. I .shall gi\re any money thatimiy b(! wau tiMl. 

Aug. 6th. — Dined with the Directoivs of the East India (Joiu- 
jiany, and .shall on erery oecasiou. It is good to cultivate Irieiidliness 
and kind feeling among them. That .silly' brag, Lord Wallace, 
whom 1 have found out from many circuui.staneeH to lie a lihml.ei'ing 
talker, would leave me treat them like thi<;'ve.s and 'murderers, 
‘Keep them at a distance.’ ‘Do not lot it bo known i.hat they' ha\'e 
access to you.’ Stuff; if a ma,n be honest 1 am proud of his 
acquaintance. His recommendations would lead iiui to treat tluun 
with vulgar insolence. I shall not do so. Lidia : what can .1 ilo for 
your countless myriads 1 There are two thing.s— good govtirmuent 
and Christianity. How shall I compass tliem 1 I have no iniluence 
as yet. If God would tip ray tongue with lire I might speak iu a 
voice which would bo heard even at the ends of the earth, ; but He 
knows be.st, and will ever raise up His champimis to light the liattle 
of Immortality. 

Aug. ITtli, iSumlay, — I eannot get into any cour.se ef religious 
study'. Pondering much tlie niicessity and mode of coiiver.sion in 
India. It is hard to find any documents wliieh throw light on Ihis 
moat important matter. 

Augvust ISth. — Is not this prophetic of the Didie? Seneca suys 
that ho i.s happy, 'cui nnn 'iiKij/ix auH fuhjor iputni f/lttilii i)ri’nli‘hi(/«l 
omliis V 

Sept, 2-lth, — Thinking and reading lately a good deal on Ividia. 
1 shall never he able to do that Empire a service, hut 1 .slndl nevor- 
thelesM continue my e.ndeavours. ‘ The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,’ but the difficulty is to bo ‘righteous.’ 
In .solitude very often of late I somehow begin to fe(d how truly God 
iri'onomiced, ‘ It is not good for man to be alone.’ 

The .Bill to Atneiul the Law -for the Be^uilii lion oF 
Jjunatic AsyluniK had been passed on the loth duly, 
aiul Lord A,shley watched its first operations with been 
attention. The entry in the Diary continues : — 

From eleven o’clock till half-past six engaged in the good hut 
wearisome cause of Lunatic Asylums—took Sunday, for it is the day 
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on wliich the keepers of old souglit their own amusements and left 
the iiiihaiipy lunatics to pain and filthiness. Did not wish for surh 
an employment, but duty made it iinperativo. Walked after dimici’ 
to J\ensington and studied a little astronomy. Saw the planet 
Satuni and his ring ; it is a spectacle worthy of God alone. Man 
has not, heauty of soul sufficient to comprehend such majestic Tovt;- 
liiicss. 1 thanked God that 1 had enjoyed so great a blessing. It 
came a.s a reward for obedience to my painful duty. 

There are many passages in tlie Diary at this period 
that show clearly how earnest was the desire of Lord 
Ashley to devote liimself exclusively to scientific pnr- 
suits. For a month he had been spending all his 
leisure in the study of astronomy, and it was with no 
little regret he came to the conclusion tliat henceforth, 
he must continue it only as an occasional recreation. 
“ Every one chooses his career,” lie wrote, ” and it is 
well if he chooses that which is best suited to his 
talents. T have taken political life because I have, by 
G-od’s blessing, many advantages of birth and situation 
which, although of trifling value if unsupported, are 
yet very powerful aids if joined to zeal and honesty. It 
is here, therefore, that I have the chief w^ay of being 
useful to my generation.” 

Octobei- 26tli, Sunday. — Woodford. Came, bore last night,* 
There is certainly a great change in the world’s mind. All civili.sed 
nations ar(» set to extend their knowdedge, and the heathen seem less 
unwilling to receive it. I do not perceive much irreligion; there may 
1)0 sojuc, but lukewarmness is more prevalent. 

London, November 13tli. — On 10th dined at Lord Mayor’.s 
feast it was .lieart-stii’ring. God be praised, who has made me 
citizen of this happy and generous empire. Yesterday, at our 

* To Mr. Arbutlmot’s place. 
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Lunatic Commission; there is nothin'; iJOfstiotil in this duty ; hut, 
every sigh prevented, and every pang .suhdned, is a song ol liiu'mony 
to the lieai’t. Dined with East India Company at Albion iaveni. 

I felt happy. Certainly I begin to think that I am pojmlar with 
all classe.s; not vulgarly popular, hut (ffltoemed. 'L'liis is by Cod’s 
blessing. I .am astonished at tlio wide dissimilarity of [lorsons wil.li 
whom I .stand as a favourite. I’eraons who, if they vv(iro l.homsolvos 
hrought togetluir, would feel nuitual dislilcn and ii,v<‘rsimi. 'J’lio 
Speaker last night .said to mo the kimht.st thiug.s. All sulo.s of 
politics, Eadioals, Whigs, high Tory, and neutrals, giv(! mo jn'aisc'. 
Thank God I truckle for none ; I hold a straiglit eourae, and Provi- 
de nee bles.ses me above my deserts. ' 

The next two pages of the Diiiry contain remarks 
on the conduct of Lord. Ashley’s father and moitlier. 
It is clear that Lord Ashley and, hi.s' brothers and sisters 
experienced unkindness almost amounting to cruelty 
when they were young, from both piircnts, Imt ospctsiailly 
from the mother, and now that ilu'y W(‘re grown u]), 
although, as we liave recently seen, in the spirit of 
Christian charity they had forgiven the wrcmg done! to 
them, there was evident aversion and a total alisence 
of all those affectionate and coufidoutial relations which 
are the great happiness of life, and are most to he 
looked for between parents and their children, irhe 
passage concludes with these words ; “ I'lie history of 
our father and mother would he incu'dihlo to most men, 
and. perhaps it would do no good if such huits wori^ 
recorded.” 

Hovcmher 20tli. — Brighton. Hucl two or throo! wulks ou Uk! 
cliff -had Jin opportunity of wliat I love— a silent ijrayer in .solitude 
and contemplation. On my .soul I believe that 1 de.sire thti welfarf* 
of mi-,inkind ! Ifc strike.s me that although God lia.s hie, ssed others 
with gifts and advanta,ges far beyond what I enjoy, yet Il(i has 
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))les.sed me infinitely more than I deserve, so tliis consideration is 
(mough, I love the sea. 1 see the works of the Lord and His 
wonders in the deep. 

Deceinber 3rd. — Strathfieldsaye. In the liouse of my friend and 
patron. God hless him ! What will be my futnre career ? I 
.shall never be fit for a Cabinet, and yet, if I quit the service of 
politics, where are my means of utility ? Marriage, I liave seen, 
corrects many and various errors in a man’s character'. I Icnow and 
feel t)m vices of my moral coirstitution, but I dread the chance of a 
Jezebel, a Cleopatra, or that insupportable compound of folly and 
worldliness wliicli exper-ience displays every day, but history has not 
yet recorded. Give me the mother of the Gracchi, exalted by the 
Gospel 1 

December 5th.: — The other day I wrote to Loch, Deputy Chair 
man (of Ea,st India Company), touching the apjrointment of an 
astronomer for Bombay ; he gave mo a mo,st liberal and honest 
answer. Wo shall, at la-st, get a u.seful observer in that hemi, sphere, 
and ndvance science. It struck me this morning that the astronomer 
would, of coiu’so, have one or two a,ssistants. I shall request Idrn 
to take one naiim. This man, by contemplating the purity of 
Almightiiiess, will soon learn to de.spi.se Brahma and Vishnu. Who 
knows hut what ho might become an Orjiheus to liis compatriots? 
The idea is good, bravo ! Last night I harangued Shelley on various 
points. It so fell out that I talked of the barbaric iimuption into 
the .Homan empire. 'Two ideas then passed across my mind ; that it 
was nece.ssary to cleanse and sweep away tliat' structure of corrup- 
tion and beastliness which had wholly ob.scnred the real purpose and 
calling of mankind, and was rapidly spreading anioug.st all other 
people contiguous to the Homan world. The imperial rule embraced 
the entire compass of civilised existence, and both govci-iinrs and 
governed stank alike in the sight of morality. There j-omained, 
then, no poli.shed natidn wherewith to dilute, by csonque.st, the 
quintessence, of Roman profligacy. Hcbellion would liave been 
useless, it would merely have transferred the helm from tlio director 
to the agent of accursed Mlthiness. God, therefore, summoned to 
his aid the liiirdy and simple vices of barbarian minds ; they overran 
Europe, and, during the night of literature, saved, by the grace of 
Heaven, the .seeds of morality. A second reason: these rude, 
uncultivated hearts, were better qualified to imbibe the pure spirit 
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of Revelation. This is .substantiated by the perusal of liistoiy. 
pride, the licence, the illogicism of pagan iKslief (jiagjin a.s exl.sliiig in 
tlie hihnured find attractive ritual of Italy), Juiglit to ol.ci'iiity haviv 
withstood the (Jhristian feith. The religion of Vandals, of linn.s, ol 
all tribe, s .such as these, bad nothing to gratify their jiride or 
advances their pleasures. 'I'hey were, therefore, iudilb!r(nit to its 
perpetuation. A form of worship was all they wanted, for man will 
worship. Bottled in prosperitj', they lasiaiiu! iin])ro\-ed, !i,nd cliose 
the most decent. It is not hard to justify the way.s of ( lod towa,r-ds 

Decembor 20th. — After long and wearing toil, I coraplotcal Jny 
minute in the Jury question. It was the ellbrt of good intention 
and warm interest towards the natives of India. I thanked God in 
prayer that I had been enabled to conclude it. The execution will 
depend on his wi.sdom. I have iml and genuine comfort in thinking 
of tlie labour .1 have undei'gonn. On tliis day Lord .lilllenliorougli, 
having perused lay nuunoriuiduin, rejected its propos.ils. 1 never 
felt that Huct'css wa,s probable. His vanity would not like io take 
from an inferior tlic hint of so glorious a consummation. If 1 err, 
T err with Iho greatest naine,s of Ihit.ish India. What an ea.sy 
question it is to oppose, and how dillicnlt to njihohl ! iJnt 1 have 
done my. best. 

Decembor 2l3tli. — St. Giles’s, Ghristnias. 'riiank (,lod that I ani 
able to pass this .sea.son at tlio anei(>nt .seal, of my forefathers. 
Though alono and undiveti.ed by social abstract, ions, I I'ejoiee in the 
fancy of patriarchal duties, and look forward in the lio)i(! of bett(!r 
day.s, The village smiles, and the jioople tlourish ; liut it will soon 
cease to suule and the people to tlourish if the counte.uiuice of the 
eiu'tldy lords bo utterly withheld. Wluit a purity of didiglit if God 
would be, stow on me the wife of iny heart;, and a pla<!0 for th(f 
exercise of imagined virtues 1 

January 18th, 18.29, Bunday. — Loudon. 1 eamiot account for 
the peculiar vivacity of my heart to-day. Tlmro is no reason wliy 1 
should bo thus lively. I shall rojiay it by a corresponding dejc'ctiori. 
However, joy is pleasant wliencver it comes. .Hogan yesttirduy to r(;ad 
the Beptuagint — iuu,st some day learn Hebrew. 

February f)lh. — rarliamont begins to-day, and with it comes 
the beginning of soitow.s. .This evening I mn.st spcidc. The Duke, 
to my great joy, has re.solTed upon con,siderir)g the expediency (jf 
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removing all Catholic disabilities, and substituting in their stead 
other dofences for Oliurch aud State. I have long and deeply desired 
this policy. Who hut he would have dared to conceive o,iuI oxeenfce 
it -persuade the king and overcome popular ahhorroiico ? I’eel has 
resolved to aid liiiii ; this is public virtue. T ollcsi-cd to say a, few 
words C‘\))ri;.ssivo of my hearty concurrence. I’ecl was didighi.ed, 1 
did not know tliat my opinion was of such value ; and now, O (led, 
without wlioni there fallcth not a sparrow to the ground, neither can 
tliore pass from the mouth one word of wisdom, give luo Thy aid, 
save me from faiim'o and disgrace. Ucilf-paat ten. . I have spoken ; 
I am but just saved from disgrace. I love the Duke, aiul will .serve 
the G-overnniont, and the best vvay of serving him is to say that my 
office shall he resigned whenever he shall have found another man 
more able to aid him in this and other departments. 

Februaiy 7th. — ^Arhuthnot would not take iny olibr to the 
Duke — how odd ! Went on a visitation of madhouses. I can do 
good that way if in no other. 

February 11th. — God is all-wise ami all-good, and I am sur(s 
that He has made me inferior to others for some kind purpose. I 
am, liowever, unpleasantly situated ; in honour I must go on, yet 
only to e-xposurcj. I pray night and morning for His grace and 
assistance. 

February iihth, — The measures now in progress touching I'clief 
to the Papists may have, by reflex, as it were, great influence on the 
ipiestion of Jloforin in rarliamtmt. If the Jesuits, who arc both ricli 
aud enterprising, aided by the Catholic gentry aud noblesse, shoidd 
possess themselves of many close boroughs, and with the additional 
a-isistauce of disaflcd.ed Whigs and atheistical malcontents, com- 
inand several votes in the liOwer House, there would be an outciy 
for a nioi’c (s.xteiided interposition of a Prote.stant pc(jplc, as an 
antidote to Papistical amlutioi). Nevertheless the measure, although 
jiregiuuit with dang(!r, is one of high exjjcdieucy. 1 rejoice. 

h'cbruai'y fliStii,- 'flic good laws enacted under Charles 11. and 
Ids Jlerce despotism immediately following them, the o.xisteuce of the 
ancient laws and institutions of Homo, and tlic servile obedience of 
the people to imperial government, are a proof how inett'ectual are all 
safeguards of liberty anti high princiiflo, except tlic spirit of a 

March 2-tth. — My feast last night went off very well, thougli 
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(lisfippointt'd of an inviterl guest. Loeli told tup. tluit tlic (O'spnlcli I 
so eagcji'ly desire is ready. G-od be praised. I am jmst come from a 
pni'ty, wlmro, as u.sutil, T found inyaelt’ more ignoi'aul. and iml>i'.idl(! 
tliati any of the re.st. Wliat in Heaviiii’s iianu! lias lailiilien im^'l !' 
see tiiat goiology lias becoiiuj a favourite weupori, to ivield agaiii.st 
lievfilation, by attacking tlio Mo.sale history of tbo Deluge. /\t bi'st 
it savours of pre.sum])tion. 

It is curious to notice, iii tlic entries in tluiso eiirly 
journals, the same processes of tliouglit ami tlie same 
plans of action wliicli characterised the whole life o[ the 
man. In the extracts we have given will be H(jeu the 
germs of many of the great enterprises that were to make 
his after-life so remarkahlo, and to sta.m]) him as the 
greatest philanthropist of his age. d'he distribution of 
his money to re.scuo the hunjited girl, the tribute to the 
memory of Ifidier, the aid to King’s Clolh'ge in rearing 
an embankment again.st irriiligion, the ipiiet ohsiu’vanee 
of the Sabbath, the de.siro to give freer circulation to 
religious literature, apprehension.s of the spread of 
Popery, the fear of geology as a weapon against llnve- 
lation — all tlieso and many more show the bent of his 
thoughts and feelings, and foreshadow his futui'O 
labours. 

IMiU'oh llTtb. --Last iiigbt 1 jn-nvidlud upon Ait<b to ]U'oiniso 
mo the despatch .1' ref|uii'0. God Almiglity 1 »h 'I’liou jiriiisoil ! W(i 
iiavo at lust estiifiltsluid a now order of thitig.s for ISritisIi India, and 
liave dared to ,so\v' I, ho .soed.s of froodoin, of virtue, awl of <.!bris- 
tianity. Am I too .sanginrui ? .But lot mo liopo. 

April 2 G til, Sunday. -—liji, St night dinod at II'. R. IT. of Korit’.s. 
'I’lii.s morning road all the Revelation continuously. I'liis, or these 
reading,s of this kind, will make the general scope more easy of 
comprehension. 

April 28tli. — Yesterday I heard (at Hatfield) tliat I was con- 
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sidered A Saint. I do not regard it ; witli all my faults, I fear tliat 
I .shall never have the fault of being too good. 

April 30tli. — If any one were to read my book here, that person 
must inevitably regard me as the quintessence of querulousness ; 
however, 1 keej) it all to myself. 

June 1st, Monday. — Last night I dined with South.* I really 
cannot l)ut f(!el grateful for his unceasing kindue.sM and ]io.spitality. 
I was soothed and <'lovii.t(;d hy coiiteinplatioii of the heavens, and 
acknowledged inwai’dly how unworthy all matters on earth are of 
our anxious and hoai-t-rending consideration. But these sublimities 
endure but for awhile, and we return to the sorrows and business of 
mortality, 

June Sth. — In all enthusiasm there is an intermixture of vanity, 

June 22nd. — T have passed a mo.st happy time . at the Lodge, 
Such a round of laughing and pleasure I never enjoyed ; if tliere he 
a hospitable gentleman on oartli it is hi.s Majosty.f I was so jovial 
that I almost forgot myself, but now I say with Joh, ‘ it may be 
that I have sinned and ennsed God in my heart,’ hut I trust not. I 
was harmless in my mirth. 

July 2nd. - Again at the Iloyal Lodge. I like it. His Majesty 
is most hospitiihle a,nd grqcieus ; his 'whole demeanour is that of a 
]]orfcct gi-utlemaii. Would to God he were al\v'!iy.s and in-nutdy so, 
No one hiis greater eharaeteiistics of British Iloyal ty when liecliooses 
to display tlu-m. By ])riiieiplo I am a lover of a eonstitulioiial 
monarchy. Lately reading ‘ Southey’s Colloquiii.s ; ’ they are I'lqilete 
with learning and thought. I wish I had time and uirf/wdio become 
an extensive reader. But I do believe that if the mind be indelibly 
stnm])ed with the precepts and wi.sdoui of the Bible, it will .‘icijuire a 
force of analysis ami jiulgmont to e.vtract from tlie labour of a day 
more than the scorncr or neglectful could attain by l.lie watcliiiigs of 
a century. I have had iny solitary walk, and a short period of holy 
meditation. I prayed with all the fervour I could oommaiul, but all 
])rayer is inlinitely cold to express what is felt, or rather what one 
wishes to feel. 


* Bir James South, tlio iistroiiouicr. Ho had iin ob.serviitory at 
Cainpdcn Hill. 

t William the Fourth. .. . ■ 
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Throughout the Diaiy, at this time, tliere nre fre- 
quent passages to show that Lord Ashhy, busy ns lu; 
was, and happy as he was in his political associaLioiis, 
was still restless andill at ease. His heart was yeavniiig 
for a resting-place .in wedded love, in a. s(!ttied lionu', 
and in the Joys of domestic life. His soul was seeking 
for more definite and systematic labour in distinctly 
religious spheres. His mind was craving for some 
absorbing interest which should wean him from liis 
“desperate fits of lounging.” 'Again and again he 
indulges in morbid self-analysis — grieved that everybody 
should be able, a,s he supiposes, to do everything bettei’ 
than hiinsolf; di’eading the chance of failure and con- 
sequent disgrace; and constantly passing, as he says, 
“ from the wildest of spirits to <}ruel and overwhelming 
despondency.” There i.s, moreover, a certain mihealthi- 
ness of sentiment in histone, quite foreign to his earlier 
views, and unrelated altogether to his later, as for 
example when he says, “ Surely there must arise hap- 
piness of soul, when Time shall be no longer, either to 
annoy many by its duration, or some by the laqndity of 
its flight.” Again : “ We should pray for the end of 
the world, if it come soon, bow miicb. wretelicduess 
would be spared.” 

But the time was rapidly drawing near when, in a, 
new sphere of life, with new hopes and ])lans and 
purposes, raucli of this restlessness and desjiondoney 
was to be dispelled, and meanwhile, his Inqipiest 
moments were those when be was most engrossed in 
labour for others. 



July 20fc]i, Monday. — I held forth last night upon Astronomy 
a little; it was to jHirsons who had not considered its glories ; I hoptv 
that the few remarks T made will lead them to reflect more deeply 
on tin; immensity of power and goodness in the Clreator 1 

.Jiily21.st. — T have taken up the Salt Monopoly of India; this 
matter has always iuterestod me as one alTecting most nearly the 
comforts of several iiiillions. May I, l)y the assistiuioe of God, be 
able to do something for tlieir heneiit herein. 

July 22nd. — Last night I .spent at Ronth’s, in ob.servation of 
the. heav'e.ns. 1 was enraptured. I may he. a wicked man, and one 
rcgru-ded by God as ‘deceitful upon the weights,’ but still there i.s 
within mo a spirit of love and adoration which bursts forth at the 
sight of any of nature’s glories. My soul is so filled that it cannot 
find vent hut' in aspirations towards a higher being, ITiiless the 
mind be turned to contemplate .some vast, indivisible, everlasting, 
omnipotent Snperioi’, it wandr!r.s restless, unsatisfied, and ignorant, 
tlii'ough the imnamsity of imagination, and, having begun in conceit, 
ends in satiety or despair. Ihit us for myself, my heart is so touched 
when I view the sweet nmgnifictnuu! of the Creator, that I could full 
to weeping in tears of gratitude and joy. Oh, (treat Parent, keep me 
ever in this fnimo* of thought .and feeling ! 1 fear the advance of ag(> 

with its coldness, its ab.stractioiis, its worldly pursuits, its liurd and 
workllycominonson.se. 

.July 2f)th, Munday.-— I wrote yesterday to Arbufchnot and 
declared my final re.solutiou not to sign that insulting do.sputcli for 
transmission to Lord William Eentinck,* It may end in my di,s- 
missal from ollicc, hut 1 shall have acted in alliance w'itli a good 
conseience. t)h ! how ditllcnlt it must bo for a neeily man to ho 
honest and independent ! Hupposo now I were the fatlie'r of a 
dozen cliildveii, omdd 1 bring my mind to resolve thus greatly ?' J 
Icnow not ; 1 sliall draw, however, this conolusion — to be sparing of 
animadvei'sion on tho.se tvho.se needs may cause a tenacity of office 
or otimr source of decent maintenance. 

It was while .Lord Ashley was a ComniissioQer of, the 
India. Board of Control that the first bit of “ patrona.ge ” 


Then Governor-Genera! of India. 
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ever fell to his disposal. AVluit use he .niiulo ol it is 
host told in the following correspondouce ; — ■ 

Lord Aiihli'-y to Mr. ]tnhe,rt Suidlmj. 

I’AN.SIfAxNi.'KIl, .iSV.y/^CJW/MV i'lik, I SllO, 

M v i)HAi4 iSrn,- - .1 Jiope (iiul h<!lit:!V(! Uiut ivill ju.slify me 

in tliij lilKii'ty 1 lifiv(} now takon of at]di()H.sin,!f yon witlionl; tlio 
prnlitninarios of a formal introihictioii. A man widoly lUiuoil iis your- 
snlf, hy liis publicatioDK, so abundant, in pliiloKopliy and insi.vnotion, 
is virtually presoiited to every one of Ids i-eaders. 1, iit Iciist, eannot 
refrain, from adapting my njasoning to my wi.shos, in tlii.s jau i ion lar 
matter. 

iVIy busine.ss is .shortly tlii.s. I liavo derivod the greatest heinitit 
from the study of your worlos, and I think that the Avorld also is 
largely iiidobtod to your genius and intlnslry, I am anxious to 
testify, in any way that I eaii, iny i'(!a]ioet aiid gratitude, and .f see 
but one meams of oilecting my piir]m.se. 

My nllice has, I dare to believe, given me .soino weight and 
personal intore.st Avith the Directors of tlui J'last India Oompany ; the 
Writersliips of that Service load eventually to important trusts and 
lucrative omolurnents ; if you have any son or nephew whom you 
wisli to advance in an lionouj'uble ami adAfiiilageons career, .1 shall 
be both proud and hajipy to obtain for him such a situation, I am 
fully eunviuced that a young man iinhnod with your )irinciples, atid 
instructed by your loaruing, Avill prove a public siu-vani. such as 
we need to superintend the imimaliate comforts, and gradually to 
lU’omote the civili.sation of India. The aueeptanco of my oll'er null 
not in the least jilace. yon nmler any obligation to me ; it is //on to a 
man who has done .so inneh by his writings to extend the lumwlcdge 
of true philosophy, and inipre.ss upon tilie workl the consolation and 
practice of Religion. 

.1 reniaiu, iny dear Mir, your ve.ry obedient, Imtulde servant, 

. .A.sui.my. 

To this generous letter, in which the chiinis of Indin 
were considered, no less than those of personal gratitude 
and e.steem, Southey replied as follows : — 
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liabert Southey to Lord Ashley. 

Keswick, 1830. 

1 IfiLOW not, my Lord, liow to express my souse of your Itiiid' 
iKi.s.s. Notliiiig more utterly unexpected, or more gratifying, lots 
ever occuri'ofi to me. 

A. like, offer was made to me in the year 1816 hy Lord Bathurst, 
to whom, also, I am personally unknown. It was proposed through 
Mr. Crokcr, and upon the supposition that I had a son for whom it 
might have heenacceptahle; but I had jinst before seen that son laid 
in the grave, and my dearest earthly hopes, as I) then thought, 
with him. There then appeared no likelihood that I sliould ever 
have another child, but, after three years, it pleased tlod to give me 
a second .son, who is now just beyond the age at which his brother 
was removed. .My hope is that, if his life be spared, he may become 
n Minister in the Church of England, which I believe to be the 
happiest station in which he eould be placed; and with this hope I 
a.m educating him myself. 

But I liave a nephew, now eleven years old, for whom T .shouhl 
most thankfully and gratefully accept your Loplship’s proffered 
kindness. This I conld not say till I had communicated with his 
father, Dr. Southey. He is a promising boy, and. has been well 
educated, thus far, in the usual eoui'se. 

I liave the honour to remain, my Lord, witli sincere 
respect and gratitude, 

Your Loixlship’s obliged and obedient servant, 

RoniiRT Southey. 

That ; was the beginning of a IViondship, main- 
tained chiefly tlirongh correspondence, which continued 
until the long illness that terminated in Southey’s 
death. '' 

On the dissolution of Pa/rliarnent in 1830, Lord 
Ashley was elected to represent Dorchester, for whieli 
boi-ough his father had previously sat for many years, 
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tli(‘ place liaving been represented by libs ancestors iroiu 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The accession to power 
of Earl Grey relieved Lord Ashley IVoni his odlciiil 
duties. He devoted the leisure thus obtained to Ihe 
prosecution of bis studies, and in Es:!;! lie took bis 
M.A. degree at Oxford. 

Important as were the events in tbe’ times of whicb 
we bavc written, one event has now to be recorded of 
infinitely greater importance, relating to Lord Ashley's 
pr'ivato life. “.If T. could find the creature 1 have in- 
vented,” he wrote, while at Aberystwitb, “ 1 should love 
her with a tenderness and truth unprecedenti'd in the 
history of wedlock. 1 jiray for her abundantly. God 
grant me this purest of lilossings ! ” That jirayer had 
been answered ; his idea,l had been found ; and on tin' 
Loth of June, 18d(), he was married to Emily, daughter 
of the fifth .Earl Cowper — he who at the beginning of 
the present century erected the mansion at Hanshanger, 
in .Hertfordshire. For forty years she shared her hus- 
band’s struggles, inspired his greater elTorts, and was, 
as he himself has described her, “ a wife as good, as 
true, and as deeply beloved, as God ever gave to man.” 

One of the first to whom he communicated tin' 
intelligence of his apjiroaching marriage was the Duki' 
of Wellington, who replied as follows: — 

The l)uk<] of WMinyion to Lord Ashhy. 

Londok, yljwin 2/,A, 18;50. 

ir.v iiiiAit Loud ,\anr,KV,— I luive received your letber, and 1 
siiioorely eoiigi'iitulato yon upon your e.xpeeted inarriHge, and niioii 
i the topes of liappiue.ss wliieh it iiffordij. . 
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.1 sliall Siiy notln'iif' upon it to anybody. But 1 saw it aniiouuc-c^d 
in two or tlivet) nowspapers yesterday, as copied from anotiio'.v (tlie 
(.'(mrf Journal), which, although it lias so fine a title, is, I believe, 
but a blackguard performance. 

As you liavc desired me not to mention this ciriuiiiistaiice, I 
will not write even to Lady Cowper till 1 shall have; your permission. 
But if slio should know that yoii have told mo, .1. beg you to hit lier 
know the reason for which 1 do not writes to her immediately, and 
assure her that there is no peraon who x-ojoices more sincerely tlian I 
do ui)on an event in which she must feel so niuch interested. 

1 beg you likewise to lay me at the feet of hady Emily, and 
assure her that she ha.s no friend more sincerely anxious for her 
happiiujs.s than I am. 

Believe me, exmr yours most sincerely, 

WlSLLIN'G'ltW. 

Eeferriitg to this period of Lord Asidey’s life. Lord 
Granville, wlio from boyhood bad known him, says ; — 
He was then a singularly good-looking man, with 
absolutely nothing of elferainate hciiuty. He had those 
manly good looks and that striking ])rest'nce which, 
r believe — though, of course, mfei’ior by hundreds of 
degrees to the graces of mind and of character — help a 
man more than we sometimes think, and they helped 
him when he omleavoured to inspire his humble fellow- 
eountrymen with his noble and elevated nature. I’liost' 
good looks lie retained to the end of his life. At tlu? 
time r am speaking of he was seeking to marry that 
bright and beautiful woman who afterwards threw so 
much sunshine on Ms home. T remember, as if it 
were yesterday, how a schoolfellow of mine, not knowing 
that he was to he the future brother-in-law of Lord 
Shaftesbury, told me several anecdotes of the singular 
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cluiracteristic energy, earnestness, and tenderuojss wliieh 
Ijurd Shaftesbury exhibited in all the aetions oi' his 
life.”* 

The rejection of the licfonn Bill brought about 
another dissolution of Parliament • in ISIll, and .Ijord 
Ashl(‘y was then chosen, on account of his personal 
jiopularitv and the local inlluence of his family, to con- 
test the County of Dorset in the Anti-Eefonn intei’est. 
lie stood a fifteen days’ contest for the representation 
against the Hon. William Francis Spencc'r Pousonby 
(afterwards Lord de Mauley), whom he ultimately de- 
feated, after an opposition of unexampled vigour, and 
almost unexampled duration. 

An entry occurs in his Diary relating to tin's period 
—the la.st entry that was to bo made for the space 
of three years. 

1831, — No mail, I mn suro, ever enjoyed moi'o liajiiiijuw.s in Ids 
Diarried life. God bo evorlustiugly pnii.sod. 

April ilSth. — T)orulie.stev. Anoiber IdrOidny in iilio inidHfc of 
an olection iind a falliu_£f oonulry. Were .1' not miirrit'd to a woman 
who.st! happiness, even for an limir, .1 iirelVir to wlioin year.s of my 
i>\vn, I eould wi.sli to Ikj away from tlio soeric. of di'fitrimtion iinil 
i;:tri'i(!d to an unuurtlily plane, rather tliuii .see my eonntry crumhle 
before my eye.s. Whatever be tho re.sult of this <.b'ner;il Kbietion 
relative to tin; Bill, the .Ministers have siieceuded in r(»nderin{' some 
tl'leforra inevitable. ( 

It was at the urgent reque.st of tlie Anti-Keform 
|)arty that .Lord Avshley had consented to stand for 
Dorsetshire, and on the distinct understanding that the 

* Earl Granville’s speech at the Maiishm Htnso Meiaorial Meeting, 
October 16, 1885. ; ' 
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expenses of tlie election — wliicli at that period were* 
euomious — would he borne by them, as he had, froni. 
the first, frankly declared his inability to defray them 
himself. By a series of misunderstandings, conseq\ierit 
ujiun not having guarantees properly secured, th(3 
fund that had been raised was altogether inadequate; 
the burden of payment fell upon Lord Ashley, and he 
became involved in harassing and distressing difficulties, 
Eead in the light of the Corrupt Practices Act of 
1885, the follo-vving memorandum of the expenses in- 
curred in the election of Lord Ashley foi’ Dorset will 
point its own moral : — 

DoneuESTKR. 

King’s Arms. 

£ s. (.1, .=£' s. d. 

House or Tavern Bill ... ... 1,<)38 15 11 

Paid for Beds out of the IToii.se ... SST 10 0 

Huy and Corn ... ... ... 05 5 7 

(Joach Proprietoi-.s for Pares in Ooache.s 56 li! 6 

Post Hovkoh ... 636 4- 0 

Hire of Ciin’iage.s ... ... ... 95 0 0 

Paid for a, lior.sc! Killed ... ... 20 0 0 

Contingencies ... ... , ... . 26 12 6 

3,266 9 (1 

Heooiml ... 17 12 6 

3,238 17 0 

N. B. In the abov^ti the Hostler, Waiter, Chambermaid, 
and Porter, are not included. 

Ancdior ... ... ... ... ... ... 362 2 7 

Checiuers . ... ,512 8 4 

Creeii Dragon ... ... .... ... ... , 705 7 3 

Greyhound ... ... ... ... . .;. ... 318 19 2 

..,.£6,137 14 4 


Carried forward ... 
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£ 

«, 

d. 

Urmight forward ... 

... 

M 

1 

Mariners , : . . , . ■ . . ■ • • • • • 

K40 

1!) 

1 

l^ow Crown ... 

.‘14() 


f) 

Old Grown ... 


1 1 

10 

Phoenix 

... l,:5!9 

2 

(1 

Plume of Feathers ... 

822 

8 

11 

Quohu’s Arms 

I'lO 

0 

1 

Bed Lion ... ... . 

rxi' 

11 

8 

Ship ... ... ... . 

212 

If. 

S 

Wood and Stone ... ... : . ... 

(M<) 


il 


.£l(Vt7,') 

It) 

9 

Pnhlie Houses. 

Dorchester ... ... ... .... ... 

... 10, 470 

hi 

9 

Weymouth 

.•’.72 

4. 

(3 

.Portland 

... !,20;5 

8 

7 

.Maidem Nowtou. Wliite .Hart 

218 

11 

10 

Wiufrith. Bed Lion 

fil 

1!) 

2 

(.’orfc Oaatle. Ship Inn 

24 

11 

(i 

iVlilbowio St. Andrew’s. Oai'dinal’s Cap . . . 

177 

5 

10 

Dillingham. Red Lion ... 

2 

0 

:l 


.iii2,.')2r. 

17 

IJ 


Kspeuses of Proolioltloi-s fov CiiiTiages 
and Trnvt'.lliug Oliargos to and from 
Loudon and otlicir jilacos, paid nt .£ a. d. 

Dorcliester ... ... ... ... .‘J6!l 10 (i 

Vari,ou.s payinfinte to Mcasongors and 
persons attoiuling the .KInotion ... l.‘M- 9 (5 

Other paymonte connected with the 

Llootion ;.. ... ... ..; 2GS 12 

704 - 1 2 

Other Bills d(diveiv,d and not paid ... _ SdUO (i (i 


:l,074 

inn.^ and Public-house Bills already received a.s above 12,1)27) 
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Afl(!r all tlic trouble, fatij^ue, and apiialling expense 
of tlie election, Mr. Ponsonby declared his intention 
to jiresent a petition against the return of his opponent, 
fjord Ashley at once announced the attitude he proposed 
to take in the matter in the following letter : — 

L(ml Ashhy to the Buke i\f WdlinijUm. 

Panshanojsu, ;30i!A, 1831. 

My hear Dmcjc, — I uiulerstancl tliat it is the iiitoiition of Mr. 
PonsoTiby to piesent a petition again.st iny I’eturn. His case I kno^Y 
to be an uncommonly bad one ; but as he brings it forward at the 
co.st of other per.soiKS, ho lias no objection to spend money for my 
annoyance. 

I think it iny duty to inform you, not only as the head of the 
party to •which 1 belong, but also as having taken so great mterest 
in the struggle for Uorsetsliire, that if Mr. Ponsonby should present 
the petition, I do not intend to resist it, however feehlo, nay, 
despicable, may be his claim, as iiuleod my (Jouiisel a.ssort it to be. 

My Election expenses are still unpaid ; indeed, oven the amount 
nominally aubsoribod has not as yet’ been placed in the P>anker',s 
hands. I liave before nin, in conseipicncc, tlie prospoot of debts and 
incumbrances which no economy or exertions on my part will enable 
me to discharge. Under such circumstances it would be di.shonour- 
able in me to incur any further expenses. 

I am, my dear Duke, with great respect, yours very truly, 

Ashluv. 

To this letter the Duke replied bluntly, as fol- 
lows ; — 

The Duke of We.llingkm to Lord Anhley. 

London, Deeemher ist, 1831. 

iVIy disak Lord Ashley,- -When you address me as a por.son 
groat, ly interc,st(3d in your iionour and success, and as one who fel t a 
most anxious Interest for your success in Doi’setshire, ,1. answer you. 
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But when you ad(lt‘fi.ss uio as tlic bead of a pavl.y, I discluiiu Iluv title. 

I am tho slave of the party. VVlienevtjr any ivuui wiiiits luiytliiiijr, 
jiarticularly aiiytliin>' to Iw said ordoiio by one to aiiot.lioi' wliioli will 
1)0 disafrreiiiiblo to bin), bo ooinos to mo to apply for my iis.si.sliiHoo ; 
but if I ])rosuuui to <;ivi! toy oi)inio]i, u|)oii lUiy mat, tor of poiioi'iil or 
lix)al ititorost, it is ipiite oortiiiri that oJioli imlividiial u ill tako liis 
own oonvso. 1 think it last, tboro.fo!'o, that I slxuild taUo niiuo i 
Mild 1 proto.st ag'uinst bonis; sup})0.s(!(I to bo trim bond of any i>ai'ty, or 
rosponsiblo for anybody’s acts oxceptivig niy own. 

I (uu vory .soi'ry that you sliould tiiid yoursoU' iiiidor the 
nBc)e.s'sity of retiring in case Mr. Ponsoiiby should petition. .1 did 
evorytbiiig in my power to support you. i did more oven than 1 
promi.sed. 

Believe me, ever yours mo.st siticei:ei.y, 

W KIiLINOTOir. 

A con-espomlenco of some wavmtlv onsut'd after this, 
which it is not necesstuy to in.sert hero. .Lord Ashley 
had entertained the hope that when the Duke saw the 
cmharrassinonts in which tlie long- protracted contest 
had left him, he, in common with others of tlie party, 
would have taken some steps to roliove him. But tin- 
Duke dc'clincd to interfm-e in the matter, and Lord 
A.shley was left to his debts, and to his own deviec-s to 
extricate himself from them. 

His lirst step was to announce to his friends, com- 
mittees, and agents, liis course of action. .It was done 
in these torais : — . 

London, ilccmte- 20i!/», 1831, 

Lest there should bo any misundorstandiiig, t am doHivous of 
staiiiig, ill a vci-y few words, my present but iimil dctci inination. 

If tlu! party tliiiib tlie .seat for Dorsetsliiro worth defonding, 
they are, at perfect liberty to imdcrtake the defence. J cannot give 
any abtaiitiou to that concern, until i shall be entii-ely i-elievod from 
all existing inoumbraiiees. 
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iVly wliolf! eiideavoui'K will bi! directed towardH tlie disoliarpfo of 
tlie cleol/ioii debts ; tliis is tlie only cour.se by 'whicli .1 can .stand 
jii.si.ified belore tins world, the creditor.s, and my own couHcieuce. 1 
slmll not tbwart or limit in nny way the operations of tlic; party, if 
tlioy wish to resist Mr. Ponsoiil)y’a ])c(.ition ] but f my.sidf will not 
expend one fartliiiif; theision, nor (wbatovtir the party may do in 
th/iir own name) can I puninit that any charge, even tJu; Rtnallcst, 
sluiuhi Inniceforward he ineiirred 'i» ww/c. 

The matter is in their hands to do exactly as they please. 

Ashley. ' 

The unpleasant position in which Lord Ashley 
found himself placed, brought him much sympathy and 
some help. Among- those who expressed themselves 
warmly on the subject was the Duke of Cumberland 
(afterwards King of Hanover), to whom Lord Ashley 
wrote. 

Lord Ashley to IJ.Ii.H. the, Duke of Cumberland. 

PAN.SILVNGEU, December 1S31. 

Siu,— 1. have taken the liberty of addres-siiig a few lines to your 
lioyal Highnes.s, to thank you tor the kind feeling you exjM’csscd on 
my behalf, 

1 am greatly liouoxired by your Eoyal Higliness’ friendship; 
and I can sincerely assure you that, in this general desertion of niy 
friciid.s, it is doubly gratifying to me. 

[ am. Sir, 

Your Royal Highness’ 

Most obedient, bumble servant;, 

A.shley. 

Tlie 'Duke replied as follows : — ■ 

//. R./f. the Duke of Cumberland to Lord Ashley . 

Kew, December SOth, 1831. 

Hear Sik,. — E-xeuse my not having acknowledged sooner the 
receipt of your letter, but I have been prevented doing it until now 
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1 f«(!l inoKt liappy if, by my liinnbki mi'iins, f liavti liiul il. in my 
power to be. of auy use to you on a late occa.sion. All 1 wui and 
.sliall sfij' i,s, that though .1 know I liave many fauJte, at leimt lluit of 
intiihdifcy to niy politic.al priiU!ip]o..s never can, or shall, bo cliiU'g(al t,o 
mu, and I niust say that I look on your business as tmo in which the 
iioimur and clianicter of us Tories is most entir(\ly <xinccrius|, Mini 
that as yon did not outer upon the contest from any jiarliciilar desire 
of your own, nay, .1 may add rather against yonr own wishes, but. at 
the. express de.sire of the party, they are hound to do their utmost, to 
lioip you. VVisliing you every possible succe.ss, believe mo, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

hlllNEST. 

The action of Mr. Ponsonby was stoutly resisted by 
the party, and the result was a complete triumph for 
Lord Ashley. 

J/r. If. If. t\Mm lo Lord 

Mxicri'tii, March 'iO/A, IHtliJ. 

My DKAii Loan Asin.icv,-- - 1 eongratnlate you most siuem'oly on 
this second triuniph. 1 wa.s vt-ry nn.\ioii.s and uncoirifortahle until 1 
got yours and I’eaeh’s letter, fer fear the Ihidicals would again rally. 
Your Lurdship eau again take your stat, the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the freelmhlevs of Dorsi'tshire. Would to (led we Inul 
more siicli comity niciii)ii)r.s, and we in-ed not yet dc.sjwir of oiir 
country. , 

I. hope and trust all matters will now ho arraiige.il in a way 
satisfactory to you. . 

Uelieve me, my dear .Lord Asldey, 

Ever moist .sincerely yours, 

W. W. Ii'onLi.;'rT. 

Lord Ashley voted, as a matter of course, nnuinst 
the Peiorm .Bill, hut lie took no very tictive part iu tin* 
stirring controversies in relation to it, nor does he 
appear to have .spoken on the que.stion in the .House, lie 
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had pledged himself to stand to “those great pvinoiples 
which inspirit and regulate our glorious Constitution in 
Church and. State,” and to “ firmly, yet temperately, 
cndtnivour to maintain the institutions of the country, 
and to prevent the collision of interests' apparently 
hostile, thougli in fact the same.” .Half a century later — 
on tlie 50tli' anniversary of the piissing of the Bill— a list 
of the survivors of the Eeform .Parliament was given in 
the public press, and the question was asked whether 
any of them would hold to the opinion then, expressed: 
that the “ sun of England had set for ever.” Lord 
Shaftesbury rejdied — 

I am one of tlio .survivors, but T do not recollect that I over 
expressed that ojiiuion, nor was it tlio opinion of tlm groat Statesmen 
who at tliat time resisted the measure. Tln.'y maintained tliat it, 
would lead eventually to large and organic changes ; that it would 
overthrow the Rstaldished Church, and dusti’oy the indcpendriuie of 
the House of Lord.s, if not altogether annihilate its exi.stencc, 

They never conteuiplatod tho.se issu(;,s as iuinuidiate ; they 
generally heliiived that M,boxit thirty years would elapse before tlio 
full and perniauent effects were seen. In this they were right, The 
Hoiusehnlil Huffrage. Act of 1867, followed hy the intreduetion of the 
Piallot, gax'c the final stamp to the future eharaetei' of legislation. 
One enactment yet remains, the enactment of houscdiold suffrage fur 
the counties. This measure will affect tile tenure and traaismissiiin 
of projiei'ty in every form, as the other measiiras have affected the 
principle and action of political institutions.* 

During the years 1831-3.4, Lord Ashley was iu con- 
stant correspondence with Southey, and, altliough many 
of tlie letters related chiefly to questions of the day, tiie 
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views expressed by Soutliey were stimubitiiig’ fco liis 
friend. “ For myself,” said Southey, “ I take a lu)]ttd‘nl 
view of tliing'.s, not merely because of that eeustitutioiial 
clieerriiluess which never foi'sakes me by niy own lire- 
side, bat because all things siiein at this time to l»e 
working through evil to good.” ’il'liis was an exactly 
opposite view to that entertained by .Lord .Asliley, and 
the influence brought to bear upon him was beneiicial. 

A. few brief extracts from Southey’s letters will 
show the ourreut of their thoughts, and the nature ol' 
their communications. 

Khs\vi(!K, T)lh, IH;U, 

I !U(i wriiirif; a paper upon ilio .St .Siiiioiiiwl.s, in whom you, fii-Ki 
iiit.rochu'ed mo. As soou iis it i.y tinislioil, wliieli will lio iii ('.ho ooiirso 
of the, preseiiL week, I rnu.st sot oil" for (lli<ilteuliiim, upon ii inelim- 
choly busim'ss. iMy poor old frieud, J >i', I’ell, wlio has totally lost 
his a[)eeeli, wishes me to he, one of his exe.outors and ti'ust(ie,s, hut I 
h.avp. I'Bnsoti to (ipjwoluind that thi.s trust may h'.ad to a, Hi'eat deal of 
husiness for which 1 am not iitUs:!, and indeed cannot alliml time. 
JJowever, lu' uroeutly de.sircs to s io me, and 1 must go to him. Tlie 
hulk of his property lu! has .already irrevoeahly given to Kt. Andrews 
— his own university --no less a sum than , £120,(10(1 so dispo.sml of, 1 
fear, that it will produce tlio least po.ssibli! good. My ah.seiu:e, for 
which 1 can very ill s]jare time, will he from twidvo days to a 
fortnight. 

If the })nlitical essay.s whieli .1, am' now iirinting should obtain a, 
reasonable sah‘, .1. shall eolleet my ln.s(;orieal atui eeeleslastical ones in 
the same form. , , 

Alas! 1. look at niy hooks with some, fear, wlien 1 think tliat 
the inceiidiurkis are sure, ere long, to hegiri their work again, a, ml 
that the greater part of the labouivi of my life might lav frustrated 
by tlie wi<;!!fGdne,‘.is of any wretched fanatic, who should tliink he was 
doing h,i,s country good .service in the .act! My hook.s would be a 
loM.s which it would be impossible for mo over to ro[iair. 
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In the Doi’setsliire contest Southey took a great 
interest, and wrote (October 24, 1831) : — 

Accept my tlianks as au Eiiiflishinan for the struffgltj you liave 
made in JJorsetahiroi, and my dongratulatiojis as a frieud upon your 
success in it. If I liad; liad a vote for that county' (vvliitdi 1 aliotild 
Jiave lifid if property that in c:oiir.so of law would have descended to 
1110, liad not capriciously been willed away), j'ou would hmus seen me 
at Dorclio.ster. 

Tliis election i.s the .strongOKSt manife.statioii which lias yet 
appeared of the cliaiige that lias taken, and is taking place, in public 
opinion. I have lately made a circuit of between three and four 
hundred milo.s • and of all the persons with wlioni .1 fell in, hi sbage- 
coaohe.s, and at inns, only one was a liefortiier. He was a Londoner. 
But none of the others declared tliemselVes, till they had heard one 
.speak out. With the disgust that the sober part of the nation have 
liegim to feel for the Bill, and the honest declaration of the Badieals 
that they want more, and will not bo contented with so little — time, 
if it eould be gained, might set this question asleep, But the men in 
power will not suffer this, and it is nut, f fear, hy such lenient 
means that we are to be saved. 

Many of the letters relate to hooks and their authors, 
Lord Ashley ’,s literary taste and judgment being held in 
very high ('steem by Southey. .Education iu its tvider 
souse was also frequently under discussion. Thus, on 
jSl'oveiuber 7tli, Southey writes: — 

Governments will learn that no Govonimont ean bo .safe where 
any great |>ro[,iortion of the people are loft in that .state of ignorance 
which affords tlieiii no pre.servation against temptation; nor wliore 
tlie.y are iieee.ssarily miserable and vicious and disnlleoted. 'I'liere must 
lie more, civil discipline and more, miieli luoi'o, religious iirstiuetion. 

■Lord Olannidon’s ‘ Idistory ’ ought to be, read in the Universities 
a,s earefnlly as Tliueydidos. I have long eon.sidered it a great defect 
in our system of edneatiqu that some such moans of training up men 
(politically speaking) in the way they should go, and thus arming 
them against the errors of the.times, should be so utterly neglected. 
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South’s ‘Sermons’ ought to follow Oliiromlon in ii coiii'.siv o( 
Instorieiil reudiiig. Tliey coiistaiitlj'' refer to the ciiuHos and ooiisc- 
ijuMiBoK of tlifi -Rnbollion as connected -with Puritanism ; and as no 
man ever possessed a cleverer head, no man over expressed .stHi'lliig 
aeusi; in a. nion; vigorous style. Indeed, I look upon Ids style as the 
porfeotion of English pime. His wit I can always iidudre ; and his 
hittemess I can pardon, because it is never misapplied ; but there 
are one or two passages of so dark a Oalvinistic dye in his works 
that they make me shudder. Of all our. old divines, Jackson i.s the 
(me who has most enlarged my views ; the perusal of his works 
always elevates nuj, and leavesa an abiding contentment. Now and; 
then a passage oo(3ur.s which I wonder at me(=!ting there, and wish it 
had not been written ; but on the whole I know of no writer in 
whose worcks there is so little alloy, in proportion to tlieir extent, 
'rhare. are some r(nimrknbl 0 'instance.s in this excellent inan’.s writings 
of that foresight which is produced by a I'eligioua consideration of 
the course of liuman atl'airs. 

In only one of his letters does Southey refer to 
himself as the Poet-laureate. It was when sending a 
selection from his poems, containing his lyric pieces 
written in the days of Queen Caroline, and of the 
revolutionary movements at Manchester. H(; says — 

I send thorn hccauso of thoir pr(iscnt applioahility ; and bceausc.' 
they will show you in what manner I am disposed to pcrl'orm the 
duties of Poot-lauveato. 

Southey was justly indignant upon hearing how, in 
tin; mattm' of the expenses connected with, the Dorset 
(;lection, Lord Ashley had been de.sertod (wen by those' 
who liad pledged themselves to support him ; and wrote 
in reply, while the validity of the election was still in 
question : — 

Keswick, .y«.)iMary 16f/i, Ls;i2. 

Mv Lord Ashlex,— Y our letter gives me great concern 

a.s wcsll a.s great surprisa Dorsetshire ofl'ered the first ground on 
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■which a stand could be made, and when you took your st.aiid there 
every one knew that it -was not for your own sake, but for this eoinmou 
cause. I never doubted that coming forward as you did, you would 
be supported by the whole party. If they treat you thus, I cannot 
but feel that they neither deserve to be served nor saved. 

Such treatment might pi-oduce a most injuriou.s effect upon 
any one whoise mind was not conformed to Christian principles and 
confirmed in tliem. For nothing is more difficult than to think 
eliaritahly of mankind, after we have been compelled to think ill of 
those in whom we have trusted. You are in no danger of being thu.s 
morally injured. And should it be necassary for you to withdraw 
for some years into private life and comparative retirement, fins may 
eventually prove to be no misfortune. Yoi% will escape from feverish 
anxieties and from fatigues which undermine the stronge.st constitu- 
tions j and you will live to yourself, in the enjoyment of leisure, 
which you will know how to improve. Your evenings will be far 
more healthfully and happily and profitably passed than they would 
have been in the House of Commons. 

God bless you, my dear Lord Ashley. 

Yours with sincere regard, 

.Eobekt Solithisv. 

To Southey, Lord Ashley made kaovvn many of the 
projects which were still floating in his mind and had 
not yet assumed definite shape. In all these Southey 
took a warm and sympathetic interest, as indicated in 
the following extracts : — ■ 

January I5th, 1832. 

I agree with you that the state of the poor cannot be discussed 
too much, for till it is improved physically and morally and religiously 
we shall be in more danger from them than the West Indian planter.* 
are from their .slaves. 

Hecamber Uy, 1832. 

If I had not been pressingly employed upon a volume whioli is 
announced for the first of February I sliould have ere this thanked 
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you for the two Eeports upon -the Sabbath, and Cruelty to Animals. 
The Jjivst L liave gone through carefully and with great iulercst; tlie 
livst page of the latter made me sick at heart ; but 1. shall go through 
that .‘xLso, and, in due time, if it please God, make uho of botji. No 
iiiforiiiafciou can ever como ami.s.s to me. Sooner or later 1 liud 
aiiplicatiou for all that I can obtain ; and it not Mnlrc(|U(!utly 
happen, s that notes which I made twenty or thirty y(?iir.s ago, conn! 
into u.se. 'fhe Sabbath Report tends to conlirni the (iucoio'aging 
opinion that in every measure of real reform, when il; is onco fairly 
and hoiif!.stly undertaken, the sti'ength of the comuiuuil.y will go with 
it. Whatever is attempted in the fear of God and in the love of our 
f(;llow-creaturo.s, will have the heai't of man with it. 

One of the titles by wliieh. Lord Ashley soon became 
known throughout the country was that of the “ Work- 
ing Man’s Friend.” The condition of the working 
classes about this time presents a very striking contrast 
to their condition now. The term “ working man ” is 
to be understood as applying, not to the agricultural 
labourer, who, as a rule, has very little to do with 
polities, takes reluctantly to new ideas, and is slow to 
be moved by agitation of any kind, but to men employed 
in towns and cities, tlie gi'eat centres of industry ; men 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire type, who by their 
intelligence represent, and by their action inlUicuce and 
lead, the great working classes of the countiy. 

It was when Lord Ashley was Ixiginning his public 
career that the true position of tlie working man was 
becoming capable of definition. He bad groaned under 
heavy burdens, he had boon stung by the vejiroacU that 
be was fi mere part of the machinery of the country, he 
had been fettered by vexatious laws. The great fiscal 
reforms of iiimkisson in lS;i4-5; the labours of Joseph 
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Hume; the repeal of the Combination Laws, which 
rendered the union of working men in self-defence no 
longer criminal ; the repeal of the laws relating to arti- 
ficers going to foreign parts, which made emigration 
possible when the labour market was overstocked, and 
other measures of relief, now paved the way for further 
reforms. 

And truly Eefonn was urgently demanded in regard 
to the whole position and privileges of the working 
classes. A spirit of turbulence and lawlessness Avas 
manifesting itself everyAvhere. Their only resource in 
self-defence, and perhaps the only argument they 
understood, was that of violence. When, for instance, 
in 1829, during a period of stagnation in trade, em- 
ployers proposed a reduction of wages to the factory 
operatives, they assembled in riotous mobs, broke the 
AvindoAvs of the factories, smashed the machinery, de- 
stroyed the looms, and in some instances set fire to the 
mills. Education was at a deplorably low ebb. In the 
factory districts, even as late as 1843, when ovei'Avork 
Avas to some extent stopped, Mr. Leonard Horner, one 
of the inspectors of factories, reported that in an area 
of eight miles by four, comprising tbe large borougbs of 
Oldham and Ashton, for a population of 106,000, there 
AA'as not, at the date of his last quarterly return, one 
public day school for poor children. 

The factory schools Avere a delusion and a snare, ils 
late as 1839 an inspector reported: — “ The engine-man, 
the slubber, the burler, the book-keeper, the overlooker, 
the wife of any of these, the small shopkeejjer, or the 
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next-door neighbour, with six or seven cbildren on tlu! 
floor and on her lap, are by turns found t(!aclnug the 
young idea how to shoot, in and about their .so\'(!riil 
places of occupation, for the two hours requirtsl by 
law.” * 

Sunday .schools, although of incalculable value for 
their special ends, could not, in the nature of things, 
elfect much in the spread of education. 

The amusements of the people were a fair index of 
their general condition. There was universal rioting 
and carousal at Easter and Whitsuntide. Fairs and 
wakes were the popular resorts ; drunkenness was the 
great prevailing vice ; unchastity was fearfully prevalent ; 
and low-class dancing saloons and still lower-class cheap 
theatres were largely frequented. 

The opportunities for improving their mental and 
moral condition were very limited. The factory system, 
as we shall presently see more particularly, was cruel 
in its oppression. Mines and collieries were worked in 
great measure by women and children. Bakers, sailors, 
and chimney-sweeps were left unprotected l>y legisla- 
tion. Friendl}^ .societies, many of them rotten to the 
core, wore the only legalised means for self-ludp. Post- 
oiiice Savings Bank.s were not established, and the pawn- 
brokers, or ])rivate savings banks, held the .savings of 
the people. Sanitary science was practically unknown. 
Bdncatioii was not a right. Bagged schools, refoi'inatory 
a,vid industrial schools, mechanics’ institutes, and work- 
men’s clubs had not begun to exist. The newspaper 
* Qiwtod ill Progress of the Working Classes,” By J. M. Liullow, 
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press was not free ; on tlie contrary, it was fettered in 
many ways. Taxation was oppressive and unjust. Postal 
communication was an expensive luxury even to tlie 
well-to-do. Limited liability, enabling working men 
to contribute their small capital to the increase of the 
productive power of the country, was not so much as 
thought of. The poor laws were pauperising and de- 
grading; the stamp duties -were an effectual bar to the 
poor man enforcing his legal claims. The Compensation 
for Accidents Act did not exist. The cheap literatmv 
of the day reflected the violent passions wliich raged on 
every side ; and the Church was in a state of lethargy 
from wliich it was not effectually aroused for many 
years. 

"With crime rampant, and the machinery for the 
pursuit of offenders in an iuconceivably deficient state ; 
with mendicancy everywhere on the increase; with 
population increasing by gigantic strides (in Birming- 
ham, for example, the population in 1815 was 90,000; 
in 18:12, 150,000), and no means for the preservation 
of order in great thoroughfares; with sanitation in a 
dejilorable state, and no proper provision for eiilbrcing 
tlie local and general laws in existence for the removal 
of obstructions and nuisances — there was no measure 
enacted at this period that was of greater benefit than 
Sir Kohert Peel’s Act which laid the foundation of oui- 
present police force. Before 1829 the public we]'e 
dependent for their protection upon a staff' of parochial 
watchmen, who were muffled up in heavy cloaks, and 
heat a stick upon the pavement to announce tlu'ir 
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approach, and allow evil-disposed persons to get out 
of their way. At night they carried lanterns, wliicdi 
served, as tlie stick by day, to announce their where- 
abouts, and after they had made their rounds they 
retired to thoiir watch-boxes. It was no womh-r that 
plunder and robbery of all kinds were commiU('d with 
impunity, and that after sunset no one considered it 
safe to venture out. But the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, and in feet of all the large towns, were accustomed 
to the state of things, and when Sir Eobort Peel insti- 
tuted, in 1829, the new police force in the metropolis, 
he was met on all hands with the fiei’cest opposition 
and invective. It was considered that such an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject as the introduc- 
tion of police supervision involved, would be disastrous 
in its consequences. As a matter of fact it was found to 
be the best measure for consolidating peace and protect- 
ing life and property that could have been devised ; and 
the popular prejudice, although hard to die, at length 
yielded. It is unnecessary to state that the terms 
“ Bobby ” and “ Peeler ” were derived from Pod’s name. 

It was fortunate for Lord Ashley, of all num, tliat 
the police force should have been instituted at tins 
period. The times were ripening for the iutroduction 
of measures which, before they could be carried, would 
necessitate his becoming personally acquainted with 
('very den of infamy, every sink of impurity, every 
ahoininatioii in the hovels of the lowest of the low — 
not in London only but in all the great cities, and 
it would have been morally and pliysically impossilrle 
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for him to have accomplished his task without the 
assistance of the police, a body of men to whom he 
always acknowledged his indebtedness, and of whom 
he always spoke well. 

In 1833 began the great work in which, for twenty 
years, Lord Ashley was to take so prominent a part — 
Factory Legislation. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
the value of the muslins and calicoes which England 
annually received from India was about £1(50,000. 
During the eighteenth century the importation of 
Indian piece-goods into this country, despite legis- 
lative enactments intended to foster the home manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics, by prohibiting the weaving 
of Indian muslin and calicoes, rose to the annual 
value of £1,250,000, and the acme of this increasing 
trade was reached in 1800, when our importations 
from India of such goods as are now the staple of 
the industry of Lancashire, amounted to £2,000,000. 
“From this date there is a decline, great and rapid, 
till England becomes an exporter of what she had 
previously imported so largely, and is able, not only to 
furnish cotton goods of every variety and quality lor 
the supply of all her own wants, but also to carry 
tbe produce of her looms ten thousand miles across tlie 
seas, and ‘ placing them at the doors of the indian 
consumer, undersell the goods made by his own ba nds 
from cotton grown in his own garden.’ ” 

* “ Oottoii WcftTiuj' and Laneasliire Looms.” Macmillan’s Maijaziac, 
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It was to the inventions and improvementH In 
machinery that this wonderful change was due. Up 
to the year 1738 the English hand-loom weaver was in 
no better case than the " rude, unlettered .Indian ; ” but 
in 1738, John Kay, of Bury, substituted tlie Hy -shuttle 
for the hand-shuttle, by which the production of the 
hand-loom was trebled. Other improvements I'ollowed ; 
and in 1767 Mr. James Hargreaves, a hand-loom 
wea\er of Blackburn, patented his “spinning jenny.” 
So great was the saving- of labour eflected by thi.s 
machine that the spinners were up in arms ; they broke 
into his house, and destroyed the machine. When, 
however, its advantages became apparent, fresh machines 
were brought into use, but tluise in like manner were 
destroyed, and Hargreaves ([uitted Ijjineashin! in disgust, 
and settled in hsottijigham, where he erected a mill. 

Following close ixpou the inventions of Hargreaves 
came those of Eichard Arkwright and Samuel Crompton, 
by whose genius the production oi' yarn had inerea.sed 
three hundred-fold ; and to these again succeeded the 
inventions of Dr. Cartwright, a clergyman of tlu^ Church 
of England, arid of Mr. Eohert Millar, a (jalico-jn’inter 
of Olasgow, ,so that towards the end of last century 
the condition of the cotton manufacturing population 
was completely changed. Instead of working in their 
liomes they were obliged to work in mills ; and iirstead 
of being comparatively their own masters, working wluui 
they would, they were under masters who made them 
work for what wages they chose to give, and during 
what hours they chose to dictate. 
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Eeraonstrance was in. vain ; water could now lie 
employed to do tlie harder part of the work formerly 
done by the men, who, if they were refractory, could 
be .sent adrift i and machineiy was invented which 
children could manage with almost as much success 
as adults. 

In. this way a demand for child-labour was created, 
and the supply was not deficient. But it was effected 
in a manner which scarcely seems credible to the hu- 
manity of to-day ; large bodies of children were drafted 
from the workhouses of London, Edinburgh, and other 
great cities, and placed in the mills as “ apprentices,” 
where, at the discretion of sordid overseers, they were 
worked unmercifully, and treated with such brutality 
that the recital is too sickening for narration. 

As early as 1 790 voices were raised in protest against 
the cruel w,rongs indicted on these poor children, who 
were continually being sent down into Lanea, shire by 
barge-loads from the London workhouses ; but in the 
excitement of the stirring events that were then occur- 
ring at home and abroad, those voices were unheeded. 
Meantime, the condition of these unfortunate chikh-en 
was growing from bad to worse, until at lust the 
cruelty of the sj^steni under which they wei'c lield, 
was hardly paralleled by the abominations of migro 
slavery. A horrible traffic had sprung up ; child- 
jobbers scoured the country for the pm'pose of pur- 
chasing children to sell them again into the bondage 
of factory slaves. The waste of human life in the 
manufactories to which the children were consigned was 
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simply frightful. Day and night the machinery was 
kept going; one gang of children woi’lcing it by day, 
and another set by night, while, in time.s ol: pressure, 
the same cliildren were kept working day and night by 
remorseless task-masters. 

The horrors of the Factory System are scarcely con- 
ceivable to this generation; and if a few details arc 
given here, it is not to furnish a “ harrowing descri])- 
tion,” hut to indicate what was the actual state of 
things which cried aloud for the interference of the 
Legislature. 

Under the “ Apprentice Sy.stein,” bargains were 
made between the churchwardens and overseers of 
parishes and the owners of factories, and tlie pauper 
children — some as yonng as five years old^ — were bound 
to serve until they were twenty-one. 

In some cases alluring baits were hold out to thorn ; 
they were told they w(mld be well clothed and fed, 
have plenty of money, and hairn. a trade. These decep- 
tions were practised in order to make the childi’en wish 
to go, and thus give an oj^portunity to tlio trallickors 
to say that they went as volunteers, and not under 
compulsion. Generally, the spell was brokcjn when, 
like live stock, these children were packed in waggons, 
and sent a four days’ journey to Nottlngluim, or 
wherever their destination might be. If tlie illusion 
did not vanish then, it did when the gates of the 
’Prentice House closed upon them, and they were 
check(id off, according to invoice, and consigned to the 
sleeping berths allotted to them, reeking with the foul 
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oil with which the bedding of the older hands was 
saturated. 

Their first labours generally consisted in picking up 
loose cotton from the floor. . This was done amid.st the 
bui'ring din of machinery, in an average heat of 70° 
to 90" Fahrenheit, and in the fumes of the oil with ivlhcfi 
the axles of twenty thousand wheels and spindles were 
bathed. 

“ For all day, the wheels are droning, turning ; 

Their wind comes in our faces. 

Till our hearts tuim, our heads with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their places : 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 

Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 

Turn the black flics that crawl along the ceiling, 

All are turning, all the day, and wo with all. 

And all day, the iron wheels ai’e droning, 

And sometimes we could pray, 

‘ 0 ye wheels ’ (breaking out in a mad moaning) 

‘ Stop ! be silent for to-day ! ’ ” « 

Sick, with aching backs and inflamed ankles from 
the constant stooping, with lingers lacerated from 
scraping the floors; parched and suffocated l)y the 
dust and Hue — the little slaves toiled from morning till 
night. If they paused, the brutal overlooker, who was 
responsible for a certain amount of work being per- 
formed by each child under him, urged them on by 
kicks and blows. 

When the dinner-time came, after six hours’ labour, 
it was only to rest for forty minutes, and to partake 

* “ The Oiy of the Children, ’’ by Mr.s. B, B. Browning. 
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of black bread and porridge, or, occasionally, sonio 
coarse Irish bacon. 

In process of time more important employment was 
given to them, involving longer honrs and harder woi’k. 
Ijost time had to be made up by overwork — tli(;y wei’c 
required every other day to stop at the mill during 
the dinner-hour to clean the frames, and there was 
scarcely a moment of relaxation for them until Sunday 
came, when their one thonght was to rest. Stage 
by stage they sank into the profonndest depths of 
wretchedness. In weariness they often fell upon the 
niachinery, and almost every factory child was more 
or less injui’ed ; through hunger, neglect, over-fatigue, 
and poisonous air, they died in tenable numbers, swept 
off by contagious fevers. 

There was no redre.ss of any kind. The isolation 
of the mills aided the cruelties practised in tliem. The 
children could not escape, as rewards wore oflercd for 
their capture and were eagerly sought; they could not 
complain when the visiting magistrate came, for they 
were in abject fear of their task-masters, and, mortso^'er, 
on those days the house was swept and garnished for 
the anticipated visit, and appearances would Irave given 
the lie to complaints ; if they perished in the macliinery, 
it was a rare thing for a coroner’s inquest to he field, and 
rarer still for it to issue in anything hut a commonplace' 
verdict. And when the time came that their indentures 
expired, after yeai’S of toil, averaging fourteen hours a day, 
with their bodies scarred with the wounds inilicted by 
the overlookers — with their minds dwarfed and vacant, 
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with their constitutions, in many instances, hopelessly 
injured ; in jirofound ignorance that there was even the 
semblance o£ law for their protection — these unfortunate 
apprentices, arrived at manhood, found that they had 
never been taught the trade they should have learned, 
and that they had no resource whatever but to enter 
again upon the hateful life from which they were legally 
freed. Should it happen that they had become crippled 
or diseased during their apprenticeship, their wages 
were fixed at the lowest possible sum, and their future 
was a long lingering death. 

Such are some of the facts relating to the Appren- 
tice System — only one phase of the great Factory Ques- 
tion. Where such abominations were tolerated, the 
case of the other children and young persons, not 
apprentices, could not be otherwise than almost as bad, 
and, in point of fact, there grew up, as we shall see, 
consequent upon the rapid increase of trade, a system 
of iniquity even greater than that we have described, 
when, instead of churchwardens and overseers of pari,shos 
apprenticing the orphans and destitute of their parishes, 
parents voluntarily placed their children in the foctories 
to do the same kind of woi’k, during the same oppres- 
sive hours, and under many of the same heartless con- 
ditions. 

It is a curious fact that the first champion of these 
hapless apprentices was one who was himself a manu- 
facturer, and had had a long experience and use of the 
system — the first Sir Eobert Peel, who in 1802 carried 
a measure to provide for their care and education. 
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As far as it went the legislation was good ; it en- 
joined proper clothing, feeding, and instruction; tlie 
limitation of the hours to twelve, exclusive of meals; 
the abolition of night-work, and the appoiutnu'ut of 
visitors to inspect the factories. The ei'fect of tlu; 
Act was to do away gradually with the “ Ajipren- 
tice System.” 

The mills at that time were placed where there 
was plenty of water to drive the machinery; and as 
this was often in thinly-populated districts, the em- 
ployment of apprentices became a necessity. When, 
however, the steam-engine was inveirted, mills could 
be planted anywhere ; and, as a matter of fact, they were 
planted in densely populated neighbourhoods, in order 
that the children of the inhabitants might be employed 
instead of the apprentices, and so relieve the masters of 
the trouble of providing food, clothing, and education. 

This altered state of affairs introduced new evils, 
scarcely less formidable than those that had preceded 
them; and in 1815 Sir Ilohert Peel again came to 
the relief of the oppressed children. After wearisome 
inquiries he succeeded in obtaining, in 1819, an .Act 
by -which no child under nine years of ago should he 
allowed to work in a cotton factory, and no young 
person under sixteen to work more than twelve hours 
a day, exclusive of meals. Sir itoberb Peel was greatly 
as.sisted by the untii'ing labours of Mr. Natlianiel 
Gould, a large-hearted pbilanthroinst who gave bis 
time and wealth and in/luence to the cause unspa-ringly, 
and has left behind him a memory which will always 
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be (ilierished with gratitude in the mamil'acturing 
districts. 

While these evils existed in the cotton factories, 
c,vils every whit as great were prevalent in the woollen, 
silk, linen, and other factories — evils which the legislii- 
tion of Sir Eobert Peel did not touch. 

In 1835, Sir John Ilobhouse (afterwards Lord 
Broaghton) passed a Bill by which it became unlawful 
to employ any child in a cotton factory, who should be 
under eighteen years of age, for more than sixty -nine 
hours a week j and which also prohibited night- work in 
specified departments. 

The Bill of Sir John Hobhouse, like that of Sir 
Eobert Peel, related only to the cotton factories, and, as 
soon as it was passed, it was found that it was very in- 
adequate to meet the difficulties which were increasing 
with the increasing trade, consequent upon the multipli- 
cation of inventions. Nevertheless its provisions were 
highly beneficial as far as they went ; the health and 
morals of the factory-hands were undoubtedly improved, 
and an impetus was given to the desire of both 
masters and men for further legislation. 

It was not, however, till 1830 that the great and 
comprehensive movement with which, later on, Lord 
Ashley was to be pre-eminently identified, commenced. 
In that year Mr. John Wood, of Bradford, Mr. Eichard 
Oastler, of Pixby Hall, Huddersfield, the Eev. G. S. 
Bull, Mr. Walker, Mr. Philip Grant, and others, grasped 
the wider and more beneficent idea of seeking the reduc- 
tion of the hours of work, not for children in cotton 
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factories only, but for children employed in the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics throughout the kingdom. 

Letters were written to the public journals, meetings 
were held, the enthusiasm of the working men was 
kindled, and — the opposition of the great body of the 
mill-owners was aroused. Petitions to both Houses of 
.Parliament were presented on both sides, and the whole 
of the manufacturing districts were kept in a state of 
increasing agitation. 

Meanwhile a further Bill was being promoted by Sir 
John Hobbouse and Lord Morpeth, which proposed to 
limit the hours of work to eleven and a half in any one 
day, and to eight and a half on Saturdays ; to prohibit 
children under nine years of ago being enrployed in 
factories ; to exempt all young persons under twenty- 
one years of age from night- work ; and to extend the 
operations of the Act to cotton, woollen, worsted, linen 
and silk factories, and also to power-looms. Jihe oppo- 
sition to the measure on the part of the mill-owners 
was very strong, and the result was that the Bill— which 
received the Boyal Assent in 1831— was too much 
mutilated to be at all effective. 

One of the most ardent supportens of Sir John Hob- 
house, at this time, was Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, 
M.P. for Newark, and so conspicuous and untiring were 
his labours, so wide his sympathies, and so powerful his 
inlluence that he was, by common conserrt, chosen as the 
future leader of the movement in the House of Com-, 
mons. Sir John Hobbouse . had over and over again 
expressed his conviction that nothing could be more idle 
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tlian to talk of the possibility of limiting the hours of 
daily labour to ten, for five days, and to eight on the 
Saturday, and he was surprised to find that any one, 
who knew anything of the real state of tlie question, 
could hold 'a view so extravagant. 

jSTevcrtheless, at the end of the Session of ISdl. 
Mr, Sadler introduced his famous “ Ten hlours Till ” 
into the House of Commons, and on the ISth of 
l\tarch, 1832, moved its second reading in a speech 
of extraordinary eloquence. It was urged liy the 
opponents of the measure that his statements weia* 
exaggerated, one-sided, and inaccui’ate ; and such 
was the force of the opposition that he was obliged 
to yield to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

It was while that Committee was carrying on its 
Herculean labours, and Mr. Sadler was working night 
and day in the cause, that the countiy was agitated, as 
it had never been before, with the cry of Parliameutaiy 
Itcfonn., and in that year the first Eoform Bill received 
the Iloyal Assent. 

Newark, the borough represented by Mr. Sadler, 
was disfranchised. At the General Election ensuing, 
he oii'ered himself for Leeds and afterwards for 
Huddersfield, but, notwithstauding the .support he 
received from the working classes in both jfiaces, he 
was rejoeted. 

X letter from Southey to Lord Ashley, written at 
this cri.sis, refens to these events from an “outside"' 
point of view. 
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Jiobert Soiithei/ to Lord Anh/o;/. 

IvEswioK, I'MF, 

Mr MHAK Loiiii Asm.,Ei', — The teii.-pouii<]ors liuve .sent 
■siiijh, nieinhei'.s as might have heeii expectoi.l to JdoHdoMoniiii// from 
l.hn gi'eat maiml'aetiiriiig towii.s. But 1 am more .sorry to porroivt! 
wi'at good men ai'O thrown out of Parliament, than whii.t seamps and 
miHcro;int.s have got in, (Iroker Mid Wothnrall will lii^ soinly mi.ssed. 
Praed is a man who would have been found nions and more useful. 
I have a very hiffh ojnnion of his abilities. Gordon will be wanterl 
there j I am told that no nian is personally so well acquainted with 
the stfite of tin; Irisli aifiurs as relating to religion. H.o made a mo.st 
able speech at Nottingham after the election. Madler, too, is fi, loss : 
ho might not be po])ular in the House, or iu. Loudon society, but his 
spocches did inucli good iu the country, and ho is a singularly able, 
right-mind(?d, religio\is man. Who is there t.bat will take up the 
que.stiou of our white slave tr.ide with equal feeling ? 

They who grow cotton are imu'ciful taskmasters in CiomjmriHou 
with those who nmnufacture it. Ilohert flildyard (whom you 
know) told me tlie other day tliat Mur.shall, the M.emlior for Leeds, 
sliowed him one of his manufactories, ami H|)(m his remiirking (he 
e.'ctreuio delicacy of tlie ohildreu, rejilie-d they wm-e cousumyitive, 
that a great prniiortiou of them never naioheil the. age of twenty, 
and that this wan owing to i\w. Jhiw with which tho air wa.s always 
tilled. He .spoko of Ihi.s witli as little comjmncliiin a.s a (Jenoral 
would calculate the [irobahle consumption of livos iu a eampnign. A 
(hjmn'al may do this, niidor — even a rigliteou.s — sense of duty; but 
1 know not where the love of gain iii>poiirs in more, umli.sguised 
deforinity than in a eotton-nnll. The cruelty is never .so e.vce,s,siv (‘. 
as it often is in a plantation, but it is more unmitigated ; the system 
is more uniformly and incorrigibly evil. The negroe.s in a plantation 
may be rendered hajqiy by kind treatment, and no doubt, ol'ttm iu'(> 
so, but I know not bow a cotton-null can be otherwise than an 
abomination to God and man. 

God bless yoii, iny dtair .kord Ashley, 

Yours very truly, 


RoriEiiT ,So(.Tiii;y. 
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Tile rejection of Mr. Sadler was a terrible blow to 
the operatives, and a meeting of delegates from tbe 
Lancashire and Yorkshire committees was at once held 
to consider what steps should be taken. Ar tliat 
meeting the Rev. Gr. S. Bull, one of the leaders in the 
movement, was instructed to proceed to London to 
exjiress their views and to confer with the friends of 
the movement there. 

The result cannot be better told than in the words of 
the letter Mr. Bull addressed to the various Short-Time 
Committees and others. 


Iiev. G. (S'. Bull to Short-Tiim ConuniUees. 

London', FiLriutrtj 0, li^ri3. 

Di3.\E Sir, — I have to inform you that in furfcheranee of the 
object of tlie delegates’ meeting, ] have succeeded, uiidor Mr. Sadler's 
sanction, in prevailing upon Lord Ashley to move his (i\Ir. Siuller'.s) 
.Bill, 

Lord Ashley gave notice yesterday afternoon, at half-past two, 
of a motion on th(! hth of March, for leave ‘to nmewtho Bill brought 
in by Mr. Sadler List Ses.siou, to regulate the labour of childrwi in 
tlie mills and factories of the ITiiited .Kingdom, with .such amend- 
ments and additions as appear necessary from the oviihmce gi\‘Pn 
before tlie Select Committee of this House.’ 

Tills notice, 1’ am very happy to say (for I was pre.sent), was 
received with liearty and unusual cheers from all p;j.rt.s of a House 
of more tlian 300. No other notice was so cheered ; and more than 
forty, some of them very popnlai”, were given at the. .sanie time. 

1. am informed that Lord Ashley received many unexpected 
assurances of support iininediately after his notioe, and. lias liad 
more since. 

Pray call your Committee together, directly, and read tins to 
them. As to Lord Ashley, he is noble, benevolent, and resolute in 
mind, as he is manly in person. I have Vieen favoured with several 
K 2 
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interviews, and all of the iiiost satisfaolory Icinil. On one oiMJasiun 
liis Loi'dship said, ‘ I have only zeal and good iuteid.iotia to 'aing 
to this work ; I can have no merit in it, that must all Ixdoufi’ l.o Mr. 
Sadler. It .se.oms no one else will umlertake it, so 1. will ; and, 
without cant or liy^pocrisy, which .1. Iiate, I. .'wsui/e yon I da, re not 
refu.sH the request you have so earnestly pressoil. I Induwi! it is my 
duty to (lod and to the poor, and I trust H(! will supporl. me. iralk 
of t, rouble ! What do we come to Parliament for'! ’ 

In a letter he writes: ‘To me it appeared an allair less of 
jmlioy than of religion, and I determined, therefore, at all hazard.s to 
my.self, to do wluit I could in furtherance of the views of that 
virtuous and amiable, man ’ (meaning Mr. Sadler). 

I have ju.st loft his Lordship, and find him nioro iletermiiied 
than ever. Ho .says, it i.s your oause ; if you support him, he will 
never flinch. 

Yours most faithfully, 

Si'c,rpMirif of the Short-Thne t'om.milUie, . 

A meinorandurii, written hy Lord Ashley luins(di' in 
lSd8, and found disjointod aiid incomplete ainono' his 
jjiipers, recounts the incident ot his resolve : — 

In the autumn and wiiUicir of lS.'J:i3, I rcail ineidon tally in the 
7'/'/itre some o.xtracts from the eviileiice taken before .\1 r. Sadler's 
lioiumittee. 1 had heard nothing of the tiuo.stion previously, nor 
was 1 even aware that an impjiry had been instituted by the lloust^ 
of l,?oniim.)ns. Kitimr the (jiiestion had made very little stir, or I 
had l)eun m:u.sn;dly jiegligent in Pari ianieiit, ary Im.siiie.s.s. I .siesjieet, 
the. tinst to be the true cause, for it had been iin active Session, and I 
had taken my sluwe in the activity of it. 1. was a.slx)iiished and 
disgu.sted ; and, knowing Sadler to be out of PiU'lianumt (foi' he had 
be(:m defeated at Leeds), 1 wnite to him to oder my services in pre- 
seutiug petitiouH, or doing any other .small work that tJie e, •in.se 
might resquire. 1. received no answeij and foigot the subject,, 'riie 
l loii.ses met in the month of February ; on the secoml or third day I 
was aildrossed by the Rev, U. B, Bull, whom till then 1 had vievei 
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seen 01 - board of. He was brought to me by Sir Andrew Agiiew, 
and they both proposed to me to take up the qufistioii that Siidloi- 
had necessarily d)-oppecl. I can perfectly recollect ray ii.stonish.m<?vit. 
and doubt, and terror, at the proposition. I forget the nrguuients 
for arid f.iga.in.st my intermeddling in the affair ; so far, .1 ]-ecoll(.‘ct, 
that in vain .1 dcnninded time for consideration ; it was noccssiirv, 
Hull lYiplicd, to ii/fike an instant resolution, us Morpeth wouh! 
otherwise give notice of a Bill which would defraud tlio operatives 
of their ten hours measure, by proposing one which .slumld iuilio-| 
eleven. 

I obtained, however, a respite till the next morning, and I s(!t 
myscilf to refloetion and inquiry. iSTeverthelcss the only persons .1 
con.sulted were Peach and Scarlett, the, present Lord Abinger. The}' 
strongly ui'ged me to adopt the question, and 1 returned home armed 
with their opinions, to decide for my self, after moilitation and 
])vayer, and ‘ divination ’ (as it were) by the word of God. 

The rosolutioii arrived at by Lord Aslvley and 
annoiuiced in the hastily-written bat grapliic letter ol‘ 
Mr. Bull, was not reached without a .struggle. He now 
stood at the parting of the vvay.s. On the one hand 
lay ea.se, inlhience, promotion, and troops of friends ; 
oil the other an unpojmlar cause, iincea.sing labour 
amidst every kind of opposition ; perpetual worry and 
an.viety ; estrangement of friends ; annihilation of 
leisure; and a life among the poor. It wa.s helvveeii 
these he had to choo.se. .Had he been amhitious 
o[' political distinction there can he no doubt that, 
with his abilities, his popularity, and his grcait oratorical 
powers, h(' Avould have commanded a prominent ]iosi- 
tion in his party. Already lie had held an apjiointment 
in the Government under the Duke of W'elliiigtou, 
whose confidence he enjoyed, and had shown such tact 
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and ability, combined with so tborough a knowledge of 
tile matters he had to deal with-— irlating' ])rincii,'all y 
to India — that he had made his mark. 

The alternative before liim was to voluntarily cut 
himself olT from these prospects, to assooiat-e himself 
with the most unpopular question of the day, to liecome 
the victim of a virulent opposition from all parties, and 
even from many able and enlightened men who wer<‘ 
in thorough sympathy with every movement which they 
believed to he for' the improvement of the working 
classes, hut who looked upon the restriction of the hours 
of labour as an unjustifiable interfereiieo with the rela- 
tions between employer and employed. 

Ihit Lord Ashley was not a man to allow considera- 
tions of the baser sort to weigh heavily with him. 
Already he had won the cotifideiico of the ])oor and 
the oppressed. Already he had passed through the 
■strait-gate of his path in life, and had entensl the 
narrow way. He would not look hack now. Ho re- 
membered that day at Harrow, wlum ho had vowed 
that ha would fight against the monstrous eriu'lty that 
allowed the weak and the urifriended to sulfer and he 
trampled upon simply heciiuse they were ])oor. Jiut 
that vow had been made when he was a mere boy. 
jYinv he had a wife and a child, a home a.nd a jiositiou. 
'L'o e,spouse tin* factory cause was to give up home- 
comfort and doine.stic leisure; to relinquish tlie siueu- 
tilie and literary pursuits which had for him such au 
intense fascination. Was it right for him .so to disturl) 
the natural course of his life, and to abandon the 
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pvdspects it opeued up? He laid the matter before 
his wife, painted in dark colours all the sacriliei* it 
meant; weighed the burden it would phiei' on her 
y^onng' shoulders ; and waited for the verdict. 

“ It is your dut}'',” she said, “ and tlie conse(]iU‘iu‘cs 
we must leave. Go forward, luid to Victory ! ” 

'The .same day that Mr. Bull announced to the ilele- 
gates that Lord Ashley would proceed with Mr. Sadler’s 
Bill, Lord Ashley received the following letter : — 

Lord Morpeth to Lord Ashleij. 

Mv Dievu Ashm!y, — I must write a line to o.vprpss a hope lluit 
you will not think it discourteous or unfair in mo to have siven tlip 
notice upon the Ihictory Question which you will see in the votes, 
notwitli.standing your own. The fact i.s, tliat haviiijsi; «ivon sedulon.s 
iittuiition to tlje subject in committee, and having heen in constant 
communication concerning it witli ray constituents, wliom it so 
deeiily interests, I have announced genenilty among them tliiit if 
Mr. Sadler should not he in the |)resent Piirliainpiit, I would under- 
take to bring it forward, hoping to do so in such a slinjie as would 
he&t suit the interest of all classes among them. As J rancli fear 
tluit this object could not he effected by the measure of last Session, 
and as I have strong I’eason to believe that it wouhl have no riiniiee 
of success ill that sliape, I have felt that I am not at liherty to 
de[)fU't from the responsibility wliicli I have taken uiioii myself, and 
which liacl become matter of some notoriety in the districts concerned. 

V evy sincerely your.s, 

MoitriiTH. 

To tills letter the following reply wiis inimediatidy 
.sent ; — 

Jjord Ashley to Lord Morpeth. 
ao, Nkw Noufolk Street, Fehruary (h/i, 

My »eah Morpeth. — I confess that your niotinn did not 
appear cpiite conformable to the usages of the House ; but 1 will 
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•..ly iiotliiiit; iiifirf' upon that head, as j'ou seem greatly eiiilnii-rnsM'd 
by the interests of your con.stituents. 

hi one I'espeoL f liave, so I am told, an advantage of position, 
iiiii.sniucli a.s tlin repre.sentative of a soullieru and agricultural county 
cannol. ju.stlj' be suspected of studying herein his own jiolitical 

I do not conceal fi’oni you that niy htsart sinks widiiii me, Imi, 
I am resolve<i to persevere. If the per.soiis eonceriicd will admit a.ny 
abatement of their most just domamls, it will then be my liUHimws to 
yield. A pieriod of ten honr.s, and no more, the total abolition of 
iiiglit-work, and eight hours only on Saturdays, are the great ])rovi- 
sioms they detan necessary for their protection. If your Bill should 
contain .such clau.ses, I .shfxll he delighted to retire fi’om Mr. Sadler', s, 
and giv’e you every .suppjort. 

liut 1 have no doubt of sucees.s, if your nu'asiire be less 
t'ii\uurable. 1 will spare neither time nor troulile, in this or any 
othei' Session, to establish theses ]ii'inci[>hNS. 

Yours very truly, 

A.sni,nv. 

When Lord A,sldey Jiceeptod Uie res])<)nsilnlity of 
tuking vtp Mr. Sadler’s benevoleni, measures, he Vv'as 
<.)uly known in tlie factory disi,riol,s as havino’ voted 
fin- those measures; his speeinl ajdilndo and f^-eneral 
iitness for the ta.sk Itad to he taken on trust, l^h-oni 
all (juarters, however, there earae to him proniisi's of 
.su|.)port, and foremost among tlio.se who vveleomed 
him as their champion wa.s Mr. Oastk'r, wlio had 
worked with uuiiagging /.eal in the eanse. To him 
jjord A.shley replied as follows : 

.Aojv/ Adhltri) in Mr. Rirhard Oiistlrr. 

Ki/A FiiUruari/., IS, la. 

I nsAii. — l am much obliged to you for your kind .and energetic 
lettirr ; much, very much, is owing to your humanity and y.eal, and 
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Uioiioii r ciinuot rockoii deeply on tlie gratitude of multitudes, yevt 1 
will hope that your riaitie will, for years to come, Le, blessed by cho.so 
(diildren who have suffered, or would have Buffered, the tortures 
'of a faotoiy. It is very cruel upon Mr, Sadler that he is de- 
barred fi-otii th(:! joy of putting tho crown on lii.s lieloved meiisure ; 
however, his mitnt be tho honoui-, though another may coui[)h‘tc‘ it ; 
and for my part J, feel that, if I wore to brliisve thai. my ('xertions 
ought t(.> detract tlu! iii.illionth part from his merits, I sliould be one 
of the. most unprineipled and conhuiiptihle of manhind. Ask tlm 
question simply, Who has borne tho real evil, who has cneouiitered 
the real opjwsition, who roused the sluggish public to sentiiuonts of 
honour and pity 1 Why, Mr. Sadler ; and I come in (aupj^osing I 
succeed) to terminate in the twelfth hour bis labour of 'the eleven. 
I greatly fear my ability to carry on this measure. 1 wish, most 
ardimtly I wi.sh, that .some other had been found to uuderlake the 
caii.so ; nothing hut tho aptprehonsion of its being lost iudueod me to 
acquiesce in M.r. IhiH’s request. I entertain such strong opinions on 
tho matter that I did not dare, as a Christian, to let my tlifiidenee, 
or love of easig prevail over the dcniands of inoralitj'' luul religion. 

Yours, 

Ashley, 

It was consistent witli the fairness of his dealings, 
then and always, to give to Mr. Sadler, and to those 
who had laboured -with him, the credit of their labours ; 
nor did he ever alter his tone. In 1808, when Ik,' 
published his Speeches,* he stated in the preface 
“ .... I desire to record the invaluable services 
of the remarkable men who preceded me. .Had they 
not gone before, and borne such an amount of responsi- 
Ijility and toil, I do not believe that it would have been 

' '• SptHielies of the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G,, upon s\il),jocis liaviiig 
I'cliil ion (‘liietiy to the claims and iidci-ests of the Laboiii'ing Class.” Loudon; 
18(38. 
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in my power to have achieved anything at all.” And 
to the end of his life he nev^er ceased, -when speaking on 
the Factory (Question, to give to them the honour vvliich. 
was tlieir due. 

Tlie spirit in which .Lord Aslile^’' took np tliis gn'ut 
work i.s hest told in liis own words. Soon alter he had 
entered upon liis labours, a nieeting, vindei’ the', a-uspices 
of the London Society for the linprovenicnt of tlie 
Condition of Factory Children, of which the Duke 
of Sussex was president, was held in. the London 
Tavern, and was attended by a large number of in- 
fluential persons, among whom was Daniel (.I’Connoll. 
ylu enthusiastic I’cceptiou was given to .Lord Ashley, as 
the new leader of the movement, and, in speaking to one. 
of the resolutions, he said; — 

rlc could liiiw.r be iiidiircuviit to l.liii iijjju'obulioii ol' Ids iVlknv- 
coimti-yiacu ; if lio worn ho, lio would di.strnsfc liini.solf, fcoliiitr, uk 
lie did, tliat a disroffai-d of hoiu'.st fiuiio is almost iiiviiimildy accoin- 
imuied by u di.sregunl of virtiio ; but bo did ino.st s(d(,‘iniily a.ssuro 
tliB meeting tlxat lie did not take up this allair from motives of 
ambition, .Strong and deep feelings impelled him to that coiir.se ; 
there were some present who could te,stit'y to that ; for when lie 
Ibiiiid (and he liad hut a few lioiu’s to make up hi.s niind) that upon 
him depeuded the fuvtheraiiue or the loss of Mr. Sadler’s Hill, he 
did not (lie used the word deliherate.ly). f/uivi to refuse. . . . Me 
most .sincerely wished that some one of capacious mind iuid pro- 
found knowledg(', had iindertakeii this l.-iKk ; so deep and .so varierl 
were the objects to bo c<m.sidered. It was a great political, moral, 
and religious question; it was political because it would decide 
wiiether thousands should he left in discontent, aye, and just di.s- 
conteat ; it was moral because it would decide whether the rising 
geneiution should learn to distinguish between good and evil-— be 
raised al.ove tlie enjoyment of niero bmtal seiusiialities, and be no 
longer, as they then were, degraded from tlie ilignity of tliiiiking 
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r iiigs. It was a g;mit ■ religious question ; for it iiivolvfid tlio 
' eaiis to thousaiuls and tejis of thousands of being brouglit up in 
10 fiiitli mid fear of tlni (Hod tliat ereatod them. lie liad read 
f tho.se who had .sacrificed iheir cJiildren to Moloch, but they were a 
. ncveiful people compared with Kiiglislinieu in the niuetis’iil li cculnry. 

Ho liad heard of tlie infanticide of the Indiana, but they, too, ivei'c n 
,*,it4ier(;iful [leople compared with Englishmen in the iun(!f,eenth century. 
For those nation.s destroyed at once their , wretched offspring, and pre- 
vented a long career of .suffering and crime; but we, liaving sucked 
out every energy of body and of soul, tossed them on the Avmid a 
mass of skin and hone, iucajiahle of e.xiirtion, lirntalised in tlieir 
unclorstaiidings, and- disqualifieil for immortality. IJe feared that 
in the House of Oominons the^'- svould have to encounter great and 
formidable opposition, but it was gratifying to think that all the 
masters were not agaimst them, neither wore they without niniierous 
and cordial supporters in tlie House; but it behoved those who were 
out of doors to n.so their Imst and mo.st strenuous exertion.s to guard 
against the jiossilde fniluj’e of the Bill. There was one corisideration 
to wliioh he purtiouliirly wished to call their attention — namely, 
ddiat before tlie publication of the evidence, the people of Englaiid 
had nothing like the responsibility which since rested upon their 
heads. So long as the,se horrid facts remained unknown, the guilf 
attached to tlie porpeti’ators only; but, if. this terrible system wei’e 
permitted to continue any longer, the guilt would descend upon tlii' 
wdiole nation. As for himself he a,ssured them that ho would not 
give wa^r a single moment on the question of the 'I'ea Hours ; he 
W'ould persevere in the cause he had adopted. He had takmi iq:) tlie 
measure as a matter of conscience, and as such he was deterinhied to 
carry it through. If the House would not adopt the .Bill, they 
niii.st drive him from it, as he would not concede a single step. He 
most positively declared that as long as he had a .seat in tliat House ; 
as long a,s (.fod gave him health and a sound mind, no efforts, no 
exertions, .should he w'aiited on his part to establish the sncae.ss of 
the measure. If defeated in the present iSessiou, he -would bring it 
forward in the next, and so on in evoi'y succeeding So.ssioii till his 
■succe.ss was complete. 

Jliiviug thus, and in many other ways, expressed 
his vieiv.s and .shown the attitude which he intended to 
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take Tip Avitli reference to tliis question, he very soon 
qainerl the implicit confidence of the openitives and of 
tiip jirineipal supporters of the meil.sure. It was neces- 
sary, liowever, that he should have a distinct uudcr- 
standinq with the operatives as to the prinei])les on 
which the agitation was to be condnclefl ; and “they 
agrc'od from the outset that all shovdd he carrii'd on in 
tlie most conciliatory manner ; that there should be a 
carefnl abstinence from all approach to questions of 
wages and capital ; that the labour of children and 
young persons should alone be touched ; that there 
should be no strikes, no intimidation, and no strung 
language against their employers, eitlier witliin or with- 
out tlie walls of Parliament.”® 

The dauntless manner in which Ijord Ashley hail 
thrown himself into the breach, and the vigour with 
which he commenced his labours, , called forth the 
wtirmest expressions of approval from all qua.rt(irs, and 
many were the sugge.stions, many the words of eoTinsel 
and advice, which he received. Thus liobert Bouthey 
wrote ;■ — 

MolnU'i Enuthaii to Lord Ashlnij. 

Kkswick, 'llh Frhnmri/, 1 

.M,v iin.VH .Loim Asuraiv,— 'iriieru is one tliiiijj o(PiuLcs;tc.(l wit.li 
tliiiso iiccui'.sfid fnctori(!.s wliioli I liavo Idiiit intenduct to o.\|io,s(‘, ami 
tliat i.s, tliC! way in wlii.cli Sunday Suliools have. Insni snlisorviont 
to tlio inei'cilesH love of jfain.. Tho ina.uufa(!tiir£)i’.s knrpw tlnit ii ciy 
would b(! ral.suil !.igii,in.st tlioni if tlioir lilitle wliito sliiv<\s rotudved nii 
inatruction ; and so they Imvo converted Sunday into a srhuol-da-i/^ 
with wliat elicot may be seen in tlie evidenc(i.s ! 


* Shiiftosliuvy’s Speeches, Preface, p, iv. 
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'i'liis Is n|nitt! a distinct question from that of the jt^ood or evil to 
lie, oxiiected from Sunday Schools, as origiimlly intcitidoil, and c-vihliug 
in most j)lace,s. Upon the latter suhjoct I have aomotliing to say 
wlien opportunities will allow nie. But tlie Sunday School of tlio 
factories i,s an ahomination ; it is an aihlitimml cruelty — a com- 
I ironii.se between covetousnoss and hypocrisy. 

Thoustuid.s of t}iou.S!ind.s will hloss you for taliing up the (!;ni,se 
of these ])oor children. 1. do not believe that anything niore in- 
human than the system has ever disgraced Iiunuui nature, in any age 
or country. Was I not right in saying that Moloch i.s a inoni 
mereifid friend than Mamnion 1 Death in the hrav.en arms of the 
(..'arthaginian idol was mercy to the slow waste of life iti the faoliDi'ie.s. 
God bless you ! Tl. S. 

Another of Lord Ashley's literaiy friends, on whose 
opinion he set great value, was John Ramsay IM'cCulloch, 
the eminent Political Economist, who watched the pro- 
gvess of the Factory Q«e.stiou with deep interest, and 
wrote thus ; — 

Mr. J, R. AfcCidlooJi to Lord AMrj/. 

SoUTHAltl’TON STRliF/P, h'nv.iioY 

2Sth JLirch, 18;i;5, 

My dear Lord Ashley’,— -I have the honour to ackimwlodge 
receipt of your note. You are not owing me anything ; imd you may 
1)0 asHuroil that should you at any future ))eriod lie inclined to appro- 
fovdir any branoli of Political Economy, it will be a gratification to 
me to ferwai'd your views. I hope your Factory Bill will jii-osper, 
ami I am glad it is in such good lunuls. Had L a .seat, in the Jlouhr 
it should assuredly have my vote. .A. notion is entertained that 
Political Economists arc, in all eases, enemies to all ,soi-ts of iiiter- 
fereneo, but I assure you 1 am not one of those Who entortaiu .such 
an opinion. 1 Yvould not interfere between adults and master, s ; but 
it is absurd to contend that chiklren have the power to judge fo)’ 
themselves .as to such a matter. I look upon tlie facts disclo.sed in 
the late lieportas most disgraceful to the nation ; and 1 confess that, 
until i read it, I could not have conceived it possible that such 
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enovniifciHS were committed. Perhaps yon have seen the late work of 
M. C'onriii, who was sent by the French (ioveniniont to report on the 
.-il.ite lit (■iluciii.ion in Ge.rmany. Tt is well wortli yoni' .lioi<l!shi]i’s 
attmitiou. In Pmssia, and mo.st other (lernuiu States, M per.sons 
• ire oliliifi'd lo send their children to school from the af,m of seven 
(o tliirteim or fourteen years, and the od.nc;ttion ^iven to tlnmi is 
l■\■(•|.llent ; as nnieli .superior to fuiytliinpf to he Inid in. tlii.s conniry ns 
it is possible to conceive. This is tlic .sort of intcrj'erenci' that we 
might gradually to adopt. If your Bill has tiny defect, it is noli liy 
tlio too great limitation, hut by the too great exten.sion of the hours 
of labour. With great respect and esteem, 

Most fnitlifidly yours, 

.7. It. McCuiwcii. 

Tlie activ.ifcy of Iiortl Ashley, and those associated 
with him, aroused the opponents of tlie measure to 
renewed determination to resist it, step by stiip, witli 
correspondincf energy and lirnmess. On the .‘Ird April 
Mr. Wilson ratten, acting on hehall’ of the Association 
of Master Matnifacturcrs, moved, in the House of C!om- 
mons, “ That an humhle address be presentiid to his 
Majesty, praying that he will be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Cuinniission to collect information in tlu* 
manufacturing districts with respect to the employment 
of children in factories, and to devise the best means 
for the euvtuilment of their labour.” Thi.s motion was 
supported by Jjord Morpeth and other iiitiueutial nuun- 
hers, and was strongly opposed by Lord Asliley and 
his friends. ().n a division the motion was can-ied ])y a 
majority of one, the niunber.s being— for, 74 ; against, 74. 

friiis was regarded by the operatives as a mere 
stratagem to delay proceeding.s. A 1 loyal Commission 
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of Inquiry was, under tlie circumstances, most repug- 
nant to tlieni, incontrovertible evidence as to tbe state 
of things being alread}'- before the House and before 
tbe country. Moreover, power was given to the Cioni- 
niission to eixamine witne.sses in private and report 
thereon, tlius, as it was alleged bj'^ tlie working men, 
"giving them the option of selecting tbe testimony 
tendered, precluding all cross-exaniination, and, if ther 
were so di.spo.sed, enabling them to smotber, garble, or 
distort the evidence at pleasure.” From all quarters 
strong and numerous protests were entered, and a 
manifesto from, the Lancashire Central Short-Time 
Committee was issued in a forcible address, which we 
insert here as a good specimen of its kind, and as setting 
forth the feeling of the operatives at this time ; — 

Tim Annunss of thf. Operatives op JSngland and Scotland 
TO ALL E.AKKS and ClASsE.S IN THE .LaND, 

I’KLLOvv-OouNTuyMEN,-— We appt'iil to vou on lieslialf of tlie Ten 
Honrs Bill now before the Hou,se of Commons niui uniler Lord 
Asliloy’s care. Whatever may 'be the manifold causes of national 
distress and of that poverty, inmost cases, or that profligacy in some, 
whicli induces parents to submit tlieir offspring to such ruinous toil, 
and whatever remedies it may he considered j.iropor to apply, .still, 
in the name of justice, let the law of England protect oliildren, with- 
out hirtinT dcliijf, from lawless and heartless avarice. VVc who now 
address you are operatives ourselves ; we have heard and read dis- 
cn.ssion upon discussion on thi.s humane and riglitoous nieasure, and, 
fd'tcr calm nn<l deliberate rellection, we unanimously coiicdudo that it 
will Ikj favoursiblo to commerce in genend, to the honest master, and 
tlie iniluslrions man, and to the moral and political hcaltli of society. 
At this moment we are called upon, by the unjust and mercenary 
iniluonce of the mill-owners in Parliament, to submit tlie case of the 
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factory cliild to the investigation of a Commission. Eighteen, 
hundred pages of evidence have been collected from masters and 
men, the medicjil and chn-ical }.)rofe.ssions, and o, specially from the 
poor hapless viotiin.s of this cruel, money-getting system, lint this 
•snlncti.s not. liy a table appimded to thi:! ovidcnco li(.!foro the Mclect 
(,!ommitt(!e. it is demonstrated that more have died bi.d’oi-e t.lieii' 
tweiiti(!tli year, where the factory system oxtensiv(3ly prevails, tlian 
have died at their fm-tieth year elsewhere. JBut this .sidlices not. 
Insatiable as death, the rich oppre.ssor .still asserts his right to add to 
lii.s blood-guilty .store, by working the Briti.sli infant beyond tiie time 
of the soldier, the farmer, nay, the adult felon, and the more fortu- 
nate child of British colonial shiveiy. 

rellow-Comitrymen ! This sort of oppression is not confined to 
onr own genci'atiou or to otxr own country. It has been attributed 
to tlie corn laws ; but when tliis sy,stem was yet in its infancy and 
no corn law existed, f.he hours of labour e.xaoted from cluhlreu weisi 
ns had, oi' wur.se, than now. It has been triniod to taxation, which 
wo feel to liear heavily and most nucrpmlly upon >is. But in Amei'iea 
tills, at all events, is not the cau.se of over-labour in faelories, and 
there they work children in many cases longer than we do hms'. 
In fact, it is avarice which is at the root of the evil — avarice which has 
not been content to suptilant human laiiour by machinery, but now 
asserts, with bhioily arrogance, its right, to grind to the dust the 
helpless cliild, whicli it has obliged to take her fatlier's jilace. Will 
you stand by and view this with cool indid'ertince? Will you not 
unite your energies with ours, to protect tho weak against the strong, 
and the indigent against tho rich ppjiressori See your eountr\’ 
languishing— droo])ing its head under the chilly blasts of political 
economy— of gra.sping nmiiopolios— of heartless caleulatioiis, which 
liavc blighted its fairest prospects. We know our ugricidtural bretliren 
are sull'erers from its horrid and pestilential breath as well as oui- 
selve.s, 'ihe Ten .Hours Bill is a sample in legislation favourable to 
us all. Sadler, than whom jio man has been more beloved or JiiLteil, 
lias stood like another Aaron between tlie dead and the living, witli 
iiiie fragranl, incense of justice, and benevolence in his hand, to stay 
the iilague of political economy and all-engrossing covetou.sness. His 
.senatorial mantle has fallen on a noble and illustrious successor, who 
[cars (xoil anil regards man, but defies the scorn of the proud. 

1.,et Ijord Ashley’s name be dear to Britain’s honest labourers 
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and oppressed factory cliiklren. Let his Factor}' Bill liavo; your 
support. Our recpiest is that you will use every lawful aiicl const i 
tutioiiid ineun.s to promote its legislative adoption thus Session. 0i\<‘ 
ilioiii no rest ; pour out your petitions for us and our cliildrcii id, the 
foot of tlie Throiu’, and into both Houses of Parliament. Protest,, as 
we do, agaiu.st the mill-owners’ Oonunis.sion. We will not, ex(:ei)li 
by legal oliligation, try our cause before it. We challenge such a 
jury, iippointttd as it is hy those wlio have been arraigrieil at the hiir 
of their country, to try their own cause, or rather to co\'er tlicir 
guilt from public view. Gur gracious Sovereign lias been imposed 
u[ion. W(i acknowledge and revere his Majesty’s autliority, bid, wo 
condemn iiiimeiisurably the act of his advisers. Is it thus that 
justice can be attained when the cause of the poor is tried in open 
court and that of the rich in the secret chambers of guilt 1 We leave 
our caiusc in your hands, and implore our fellow couirtrymon of every 
rank to petition without delay for the Ten Hours Bill, and that it 
may be passed without reference to a partial, unjust, imnecessary . 
and delnsii'c Parliamentary commission, sent out on false pretences, 
to the abuse of his Majesty’s royal prerogative, and to the hurt and 
grief of his loving and loyal sulijects, 

We address you as those who revere tlie constitution of our 
country. We honour the King, we respect the House of Oommoiis ; 
but we liriiily believe that, in the matter to which our present ap]>eal 
refers, the influence of the interested and heartless mill-owners has 
misled tlie House of Commons, who were induced, by gross mis- 
ropre, mentation, to sanction the Commission hy a majority of one ! 

Surely .so important a question, decided OTiiy hy a majority of 
one, iniglif have caused his Majesty’s confidential advisers to pause. 
Wo believe liis gracious Majasty has been imposed upon, and wc 
have vi'iitui'cd to represent the same to our Sovereign. We tliero- 
fore protest-— not against the exercise of liis. Maje.sty’s royal prero- 
gative — but we jirotest against the .sordid influence by which both 
fill! mii‘ and fhe other have been .so grossly Imposed upon, and which 
iiiflacnce .‘-oek.s to rivet upon us and our children the chain of faLloi v 
bondage. 

Signed, oil helialf of the operatives of England and Scotland in 
the manufacturing districts, 

Geokge Higgixbottom, Chairman. 

Mani'Jieater, April 25th, 1833. 
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The Comaiissioners ja-oceeded with their in(|iiiry, 
but on every hand they were met with, tlie .stoutest 
opposition. At Manchester the dolep'ates iiss^.onbled 
and issued a prote,st against giving any furiher evidence 
bei'oni the Commission, and at the same time arranged 
f‘(.)r fresh evidence of an unexpected kind, d'hey as- 
somhlod the factory children, as they left the mills on 
Saturday afternoon, the 4th May, and marched thou- 
sands of them, with banners, through the streets, headed 
by a deputation fi'om the Central Committee, who pre- 
sented, on behalf of the children, an appeal to the 
Commissioner, s. ISTot only in Manchester, but in civery 
town where the Commissioners sat, there wore similar 
demonstrations, and at Leeds they were on a very exhm- 
sive scale. The Short-Time Committee distributed slips 
to bind round the hats with the words “Ten Jlouj's 
Bill. ” printed on them. Idiese were eagerly sought after, 
and an immense multitude wearing them congrcigatcd at 
the Free i^Iarkot, and marched to tbe hotel where the 
Commissioners sat. They delivered their ];rotost, and 
“ at this stage of the ])roceedings,” says an. eye-witness, 
“never surely Ava.s so interesting an exliibition wit- 
nessed; not less than 13, ()()() ragged, wretched little 
ones were there, attended hy at least 15,000 spectators. 
O.'hc Commissioners had a full opportriinty afforded th(iiii 
of witnessing the disgusting effects of slavery in factories 
— an unanswerable argument that em])loyment, such as 
their dres.s and dirt exhibited they had been engaged in, 
ought not to be prolonged to longer hours tlum the felon 
is condemned or the black slave constrained to labour.” 
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To Lord Altliorp, Lord Ashley wrote a long and 
earnest letter setting forth the actual state of feeling 
in the North, and pointing out the danger of resisting 
the masses, who were only kept from fearful exhibi- 
tions of their strength hy the hope of Parliamentary 
aid. He referred to the resolutions passed by the 15,000 
persons assembled at Bradford, and to the threatening 
aspect of affairs. 

“I will not state these things openly in the House,’' 
he continued, “because arguments drawn from inti- 
midation are both unfit for the ears of a legislature, 
and improper excitements to the parties whose cause is 
urged. Once more I assure ^ou that the people are 
desperate ; and knowing that fact I have thought it 
niy duty to give you this private information.” 

On the i3th July the Commissioners’ report was 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Commission was apjiointed 
at tlie earnest solicitation of the mill-owneivs, some of 
the most influential of whom, as well as membei's of the 
Master Cotton Association, were e.xamined, 

the result was a corroboration of the evidence taken 
before Mr. Sadler’s committee, and was summed up 
thus ; — 

From tlio wTiole of tlie evidence laid before u.s, of wliicli wes 
have tliuK endeavoured to exhibit the mate.ria] ])oiijtH, wo find ; — 

1. 'riint the children employed in all tlio jjrincipal branchos ol: 
miinufacturc throughout the kingdom, work during the .'ianie number 
of hours as the adults, 

2. That the effects of labour during such hours are, in a great 
uniiilioi'oJ: cases, permanent deterioration of the physical constitution ; 
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tlif! j)i'(jcliioti()ii i)f (li.setiKes wholly irniiiioJiiible ; aiid the paidial or 
eutiroj .soclu.sioii {hy itiason of exoe,sBivo fatigue) from tho iiioaiia of 
olitaiuing adequate education, and acquiring useful habits, or of 
proiiting by those means when aflbrdcd. 

3. 'Fliat at tho age when children sutler tlmso injui-iiM from tlm 
laboai' they undergo, they ai-o iiot free agents, but are lei; out on 
liici, tho wagd.s they oarii being secured and appropriated by iiareni.s 
and guardian.s. 

We are thondVire of opinion that a case is made out for tlie 
interfc'rence of tiie Legislatui'e on behalf of the children employed in 
faotorie.s. 

Meanwliile the work of Lord Ashley liud been 
incessiint. He had made it a matter of principle at 
the outset of his career — and he never wavert'd from 
it to the close of his life — not to take np any sub- 
ject or advocate any eanse until, as far as it lay in 
his power, he had acquainttul hiiiiself with all the facts 
of the case, not at second-hand and from In-arsay, but 
by close personal invi'stiy’ation. Prom the hour he 
consented to take the leadership in this movement, he 
was at work . ni^lit and day in jirosecutiug’ inquiries, 
and in making himself master of all its details, 
This involved endless A’isits and conferences, innu- 
merable h'tters, and an amount of toil which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

“ T made it an invariable rule,” he said on nnuiy occa- 
sions to the writer, “ to see everything with my own 
<!yes ; to take nothing on trust or hearsay. In factories, 
1 examined tlie mills, tlie machinery, tlie homes, and 
saw the workers :uid their work in all its details. Jn 
collieries, I wont down into the pits. In London, I went 
into lodging-liouses and thieves’ haunts, and everv 
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iiltliy place. It gave me a power I could not otherwise 
have had. I could speak of things from actual ex- 
perience, and I used often to hear things from the poor 
sufferers themselves, which were invaluable to me. .1 
got to know their habits of thought and action, and 
their actual wants. I sat and had tea and talk with 
them hundreds of times.” 

In due course he introduced his Bill, and on the 
17 th of June it was read a second time. It provided 
for the limitation of the hours of labour for “ women 
and young persons” to ten hours a day. One clause 
in the Bill gave rise to much controversy, almost 
producing a split in the camp, as well as grievously 
offending the mill-owners. The clause was to the effect 
that in any instance in which the provisions of the Act 
were infringed, on the third offence personal punisli- 
raent should be inflicted upon the mill-owner. Mr. 
Oastler, Mr. Bull, and many others who had long 
been identified with the movement, strongly upheld 
its insertion ; and the operatives in Yorkshire were 
almost unanimously in its favour. They denounced 
those who were against the clause in language so 
violent and threatening, that at one time a rupture 
seemed inevitable. But Lord Ashley Was master of 
the art of mahaging men. He smoothed down the 
difficulties, and on the 18th July proceeded with his 
Bill. 

The Bill was opposed by Lord Althorp, who urged 
that it should he rejected in favour of one founded 
on the report of the Commission, Notwithstanding 
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all fcbt! efForts made by Lord Ashley and his friends, the 
(lovernme]it Hill was carried, on a division, by an 
ovei'vvbelming majorit}^. 

Lt seemed tba.t a, dea.th-blow to the .I\jn lloni's 
Mill laid T)een struck, so disastrous was the deleat. 
The delegates and friends, who had been working so 
strenuously in the matter were discouraged and dis- 
heartened ; but they had pledged themselves to go 
forward, and they were determined not to r(.'Iax their 
efforts. 

Lord Ashley did not abandon hope, althougli at 
first sight everything seemed against him. He rose, 
on the Speaker resuming the chair, and said : — 
“ Having taken up the subject fairly and conscien- 
tiously, he found that the noble Lord (Althorp) had 
completely defeated him ; he would, therefore, sur- 
render the Bill into the hands of the noble Lord ; 
but having taken it up with a view to do good to 
the class intended, be would only say, into wha.tever 
hands it passed, God prosper it.” 

It was finally enacted by Lord Althorp’s Bill : — 

TJiat from and after tLc 1st day of Jaiinary, 1834, it sli.-ill not 
be lawful for any pensoii 'wliatsoevor to employ in any fact* >rv or 
mill, oxoopl; in mills for the mamilkcture of .silk, any eliild wJio shall 
not have completed his or her ninth year. Tliat from and .'il'ter 
tlie expiration of six months after the j)a.s.s.ing of thi.s Act, it .shall 
not Le lawful for any person whatsoever to eraployi keep, or allow to 
remain in any factory or mill, a.s aforesaid, for a longer time tlinii 
nine hours in any one day, except as herein provided, any child who 
shall not have completed his or her eleventh year of age, or after tlic 
expiration of eighteen months from the passuig of this A ct. any child 
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who sshiill not lidve coinjilotecl liis or her twelfth year of iino ; or after 
the expiration of thirty months from tire passing of this A.ct-, a.riy 
cliild wlio shall not liavo complotecl his or lior thirteenth year of 
fige ; provided, novertheleas, that in mills for the inamifactiire of 
•silk, (iliildi'en under the age. of thirteen years shall hr allowed to 
w(n’k ten hours in any one day. 

Altlioiigli. tlie measure fell far short of what was 
desirer], and woidd take effect slowly, inasmncli as 
it would not come into full operation until 183(i, 
“it contained, nevertheless, some huniane and highly 
useful provisions, and established, for the first time, 
the great principle that labour and education should 
lie combined.” * 

Before the delegates returned to their homes, Lord 
Asliley wrote to the Chairman of the Manchester Short- 
Time Committee, to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
their labours, and to explain that he alone was respon- 
sible for the concessions that had been madet and for 
the obnoxious clauses which had been expunged. “ The 
late defeat,” he said, “ has proved the fechleuoss of our 
partisans even upon principles. What, then, would 
have been the result upon details ? But by withdraw- 
ing in time we have taken from our opponents the 
means of cloking their ho.stility to a remedial measure 
under the ju-otenee of resi.stance to an ‘ olfeusivc and 
violent’ interference (as they term it) witli the disposal 
of capital.” 

Tliroug'hout the period during which Lord Ashley 
was engaged on the Factory Question, his friend 

* Shaftesbury's Speeches, Preface, v 
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Soutliov, with ulrnost parental solicitude, was watcliiug 
his progress, and urging him, in frequent letters, to 
take oare of himself. But the indomitable rtisolution 
that marked his career at Oxford, that j)oss(!ssed him 
in Wales, and that governed his conduct while on the 
India Board of Control, had, in even a more marked 
degree, urged him on to ceaseless activity mid self- 
sacrifice on behalf of the factory-folk. Southey had 
advised him not to go to the manufacturing districts to 
see the physical effects of the system he was exposing. 
“ The distressful recollections would be impressed upon 
you and hrnf in” he wrote, “and I should fear that the 
subject might take possession of you so fully that it 
might affect your health, winch alway.s suffers when the 
mind is occupied too intently upon one subject, and 
especially if that subject be one with which strong 
feeling is necessainly connected.” 

He did not know that the whole pathway of his 
friend’s life would lie through impaired health, and 
suffering, and jiainfully-stirred feeling, which need not 
have fallen to his lot had he not dedicated himself, 
his time, his talents, his all, to the cause of the ]K)or iuid 
the friendless. 

The following letter was written immediately after 
Lord Ashley luid resigned the Bill into the hands of the 
Ministry ; — 

JidbeH Smtlimj to Lord Anhhy. 

Keswick, July iUh, 18.3.3. 

My beak Lord Ashley, — . . . Yon liavo clone well, and 

will always look Laok with satisfaction on what- you liavo dono ; 
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jind otlier.s, when they look hack upon it, will honour you as they 
ought. Whatovoi’ good i.s! donn, whatever initigatiou of evil i.s 
(iH’ocl.011, will )>e through your means. The inanufaotui'er.s ami the 
hUuisteiH would have doiu; nothing unless yon had forced them 
to it. 

On the whole, I am not Isony that it has now pa,ssed into tlieir 
liiijul.s. They have given to the younger chihlren more tlian you 
could vontiu'o to ask ; and they yvill, ere long, ho eompelled to give 
at Ica.st as immh as you asked to the adole.soeiits (as they please to 
call them), tinless the over-production, consequent upon working tivo 
sets of chilclnm, .sliouid, in its .seen eonserpienecs, hi'ing this sy.stein of 
insaliahlii avarice, or, rather, gi'eedinesa of gain, to a t!ri.si.s. . . 

And now, tlie more you can direct your thoughts to other things, the 
better. It has been my fortune to see what effects arc produced 
upon the lioalth and happiness of tho.se who suffer one great subject 
to Lake full possession of them. Turn away from it now, and you 
will bo the hotter able to .stir in it hereafter when opportunity offers. 

. . . When yon can run away' from jPar/deinoiiimn, I hope you 

will come here, where you w’ould liud new scenes, and hreatlio an air 
of quietmm You could not devise a more effectual diver.sion for 
your thouglits and feelings, and 7 am sura pait they must 7ieed it. 
God b]e.ss you. 11. S. 

The spirit of this advice was taken, and in the 
autumn of that eventful year there came, as we shall 
.see in the next chapter, the much -needed rest. 
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ITALY — 

l<'irst TraTCl-Linvy— Plains nf l)iirfi'iin<ly~.Turn Mountains— Giindvn—Ciitliolii' 
iiiul Protoatant Switzerland — Brieg — Tho Simplon — Milan — High Miiss in 
CJatliedrul— A Eotrospoct — A^onioe — Her Sun Set — Bologna — The IlopuTilii: 
of San Marino— A AVaysido Accident— Home — St. Peter’s — Tho Pormu and 
ColisBum — St.' John Lateran — ^^Guido’s Aiu'ora — Tho Shortest Day — 
{.'hristnms Eve— Cnrcinonies at St. Peter’s — Te Domu at tho (ioai'i— St. 
Ago.stino— Cataoomhs— Puscy and Bunsen — VMiorto — Siena — Elorcnen— ' 
Sardinia— Nice -A “ Kingdo'm of Italy”- Home. 

To know the character of a man, travel with him. See 
Avhether he takes his conscience abroad ; see whether, 
when the restraints of daily occupation, public opinion, 
or forces of habit are removed, his character remains 
the same ; mark whether in varied and engrossiny 
pleasure, and in exhilaration of spirits, his ])rinci})Ies 
sliine out as lustrously as when at home. 

On the 10th of October Lord Ashley, in company with 
his wife and child — “ Sir Babkins,” as he called liim — 
;iud Lord and Lady Cowper, started off on a six montlis’ 
I’oreign tour. In a special book he wrote down da}' b}'' 
day, in a. pleasant, easy fashion, his impressions of all 
he saw and heard and felt. It was a task, sometimes 
irksome, hut it was undertaken in order that, in years 
to come, he might live the scenes over again by his 
own fireside with the companion of his travels. The 
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.loumal is spedally interesting as showing the state of 
his mind, at that period, on many subjects ivhicli were 
afterwards to engage his time and influence ; how much 
liroader were bis wiews and sympathies than niiuiy have 
supposed ; and as giving a graphic description of travel 
more than half a, century ago. 

The journey from London to Dover, a distance of 
sevamty-tvvo miles, took ten hours to perform, and the 
“ excellent ” passage from Dover to Calais was accom- 
plished in two hours and forty minutes. Tire route lay by 
road, through A,bbeville and Beauvais, and then, he says, 
“ we passed on to Melun, and omitted Paris. I liave 
no pleasure in that capital.” Beyond Sens the country 
became more interesting. 

The surfaoo ia more uuduliiting and varied, and the vines give 
a peculiar richness of colouring. Tlie.se vast plains of Burgundy 
have a singular appearance, not a single tree, hedge, hut, or sign of 
iiihahitant.s except the cultivation. Whence come the labourers, or 
where do they dwell ? If in the towns, they must have leagues of 
journey to their daily work. 

ffhe J lira mountains were crossed in a violent snow- 
storm and amid other circumstances of terror. 

Notwithstanding the misery of the scene, the danger of the 
preciiiicos, and tlie chance of an obstruction to our further 
[las.sage, it was impossible to overlook the magnificence of sucli 
a spectacle. The dark colour of the pines behind the streams 
of snow, the ruggedness of the cliffs, and the fury of the storm, 
combined to set before ms the language of the Almighty: — ‘Hast 
thou entered into the treasures of the snow, or hast thou seen the 
treasures of the hail, which I have i-eserved against the time of 
trouble, against the day of battle and war ? ' I tlionght, too, of the 
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expedition to Enssia, when He commaiiderl the elements to do Him 
sei'vifit! ; ‘ wind and storm fulfilling His word.’ 

Ai'ter eiglit days of “ wind and rain, and every di.s- 
conifort,” Geneva was reached in safety. 

Has natnrti, among all her rielies, a nolder [losKOHsiou than t.liis 
lake and its inountains '! What a profound and indm-ieribahh' 
pleasure it is to look upon such things ! As to collecting oiie’.s 
thoughts or (ixpres.siug one’s feelings, it is neither jtossilile nor even 
desirable; our safest eloquence concerning them is our silence, and 
to confess, without confession, that His wisdom is inscrutable, His 
greatness above onr capacity and reach. 

Quitting Geneva after a rest of si.\ days (“ it is a 
terrible place for shopping ”), vi.sits were ])aid to Lau- 
.sanne and Chillon, the road passing through a scries of 
gardens. 

Every mile is a subject for the genius of a painter ; and to all 
this loveliness i.s su))<.*i-addo!d the charm of various and careful cul- 
tivation ; order, nefitues.s, taste, and manifold indnstiy give an 
appearance of beauty and comfort and abundance which excite in 
'one’s mind a notion of virtiio and hiippiness in the people. 

Everywhere he found in the changeless iind ever- 
lasting hills, food for contemplation, and o very where the 
vastness of nature excited religious sentiments : 

Ten times a day do I repeat, 

‘ Those are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty ! 'Thine this nniver.sal frame ; 

Thus wondrous fair ’ . . . 

while the Book of Job and the Psalm.s furni.shed him 
with pregnant words to .utter the thoughts that ro.se 
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within him. But the glory of the scenery did not so 
absorb him us to make him oblivious of other tilings. 
WherevcT he went he kept his eyes open to observe (lie 
ways and habits and wants of the jieople. Thus we 
find him writing : — 

A Swis.s in a town is very different from a Swis.s in tlic 
country — in the eoniitry all is clean and neat an<l fresh ; in the iowji 
he is dirty and cioise. ..... 

Tlieir industry and enterprise are truly astouishin" ; they have 
climbed to the last point of vegetation in quest of soil and sunbeams ; 
the small hovels built on the pinnaele.s, almo.si above an eagle’s flight, 
nouiuded mo of the Prophet’s words against Idumea, ‘ Oh tJiou that 
1 mildest thy nest in a rock.’ ... 

We have now been for a day and a half in a Catholic portion 
of Switzerland — unliappily we may be assured of it by the slovenly 
and negligent liabits of the people. Tliis contrast is very remarkable 
tlironghout the Confederacy ; everywhere tlie Protestant cantons 
e.xhibit a picture of order, cleanliness, and taste. Dirt and discom- 
fort are the guardian spirits of the Catholic. Yet these Catholic 
(li.stricts are not without a charm. The anuouncomeut and display 
of religion giv(! a grace to these solitudes; whih; the en.sign of the 
Cro.ss, comely in its form and adapted to the scimery, places 
the hnmiliation and the power of God in womirou.s juxlaposilioi'. 
The use of the Cross has been superstitiomsly alm.S('(l, and Pro- 
lestaul; nations iiave therefore mo.stly abandoned it; but we suffer 
by the change, Hiicli a memorial i.s necessary and ought to be 
pleasing. .... 

( Jerman is taikocl here (Brieg), and the ptioplo am far less 
cleanly, . Walked to-day to a neighbouring vilhige. Everywliere we 
may trace tlie iuttuence of Catliolici,sm ; in a pep\d;itio.n of about 150 
persons, I found ehurelies and shi’ines, ci’os.ses ajid saiutj, for tliree 
thousand. Whence, too, the wealth and fui-niture of tliesc ])hi(:!e.s of 
worship — each chureli must have absorbed the earnings of a cen- 
tury 'i Came .suddeidy upon a catacomb, where were lieaped up some 
tliousand skull.s, the remains of many geneu-ations. ‘ (.) Lord,’ thus 
■said Ezekiel, . ‘ shall these bones live!’ ‘So teach us to number 
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our (lays that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ In nnui- 
nisoerioe.s such as these the Catholic religion leads us to moments ot 
piety. 

After cmssiiig the Simplon, through .scem'ry of 
"terrible sublimity,” where, as Gray say.s in one of his 
letters to West, “ you have death ]n‘.vpetually hel'ore 
yonr eyes, only so far removed as to eompose the mind 
without frightening it,” they reached Arena. 01: course, 
Isola Bella was visited ; — 

It ts a com 2 dete embodying of every luxurious and Asiatic idea ; 
had I not seen it I should have disbelieved the existence of such' a 
spot ; hut still I have no wish to live there. linclosud by wtdor 
and mouiiddus I shonld die of a suHbeation (jf spii'it — it would 
bo Easselas in the Happy Valley. 

At Milan, on Sunday morning — 

Went with Minny to High IMass in tlie Cathedral ; ther(' was 
no Protestant jilace of wor.ship ; but we preferred, to total oini-ssion, 
saying a few prayens in a hou.se dc'dicated to His Jionour and service. 
It is a tedious and unspiritual cerenionial' everlasling inoveineiit 
and gesture, with nuniberhisH repetitions of robing, candle.s, iiujoTise, 
and drawling cluints. The efiect upon the eye, all iliing.s inclnded, 
is extremely grand ; nor can we fail to lie struck liy the. motley, 
though vast, assemhlagej huddled together ; of every rank, jjrol'e.s.sion, 
age, and sex. The i>rayer.s ans cold ■ and short; few can join and 
fewer can understand. . . . People couio in and go out during tlu! 
performance ; to stay, as with us, from the beginning to the end, 
appears quite unnecessary. 

yurely our simple aiid hearty service is erjindly beautiful and 
more edifying. 1 contrast with all the gorgeous show of tlie Duoino 
at Milan, tin! Cathedral service. of an Abbey Chnrcli ; the liturgy, tiu' 
chanting of the psalms, the singing of the re.sijonses in the commu- 
nion, all clo.sed with a pious and learned .sennon, and I really think 
tliat the chastened splendour of this ceremonial leads us, a, s near 
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iis is possible on (3ni'tli, to the heavenly pattei'ii of tlie saints 



On many subsequent occasions the Duoino was 
visited, and eacli. time some Iciiidiy entry is made in 
the Diary. 

Olio fjveat and lioiionrable clianictei'istic of this I'eligion is, ns 
Mintiy observed to me, that no one is ashamed to exhibit devo- 
tion. ... 

. Tlie most zcalou.s Protestant most atiplaud the Romisli 2 a’autii;i‘ 
of leaving open tlie elnirohe.s for any casual worshippers. Often- 
times in the midst of daily occupations tlio mind may desire the 
consolations of religion, and oftentimes it may be led to think of 
them by the sight and opportunity of hoinses of [irayer. Much, 
liowei'er, as I. ajiprove the system, I doubt the of it iu our 

own country. 

It should he stated that, in this tour. Lord Ashley 
was talcing his wife over ground which he liimself had 
traversed ten years before. The circumstances attend- 
ing the journey were therefore doubly delightful — to 
visit these places again after so long an interval, and 
to visit them in.company with his jmung wife. 

1 have retraced, almost without variation, the journey that 
1 made nearly ten years ago. This is a long period in the life of 
man; but I do not iind that, though it has added to my years, it 
has taken from my happiness. I may have, it is possible, less 
clast, icity and imagination, but I have greatly in:crfia.Hed my 
jiower and meaii.s of solid enjoyment. To every age there arc 
nllottod its peculiar pileasures ; and God, in His goodness, lia,s '.so 
ordered my career that I have for every time its proper comforts ; to 
youth maybe jjermitted the mere jmrsuit of pastime, but of riper 
years we must demand the piui-suit of utility ; each one slicmld 
seek flow he can best be serviceable. I believed myself fitted for 
ilomastic life, and, God willing, I entered into that state. Little did 
1 think, when paomg these streets, that I should next visit them as 
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l)iitprfjiniili:is ; hut often have I occasion to hi ess that PcoviilciHa! thal, 
put into my soiil to desire a wife, and tlic.u guided luy choice to vest 
upon one, wlio must, if I be capable of any goodness, insure to uu* 
a perpetuity of earthly happinoss. 

He fllnes Avitli Count Walinodeu, the AuHtvinn 
( Tovonior-Ooneral, tvho- — 

Nov. lii. — Was very agreeable and gave u.s souio cuuious in- 
formation upon the early Au.strian campaigns against Naixiloon, 
Toucliirig the affair at Him he a.saurod us that the army bad noitlun- 
artillery nor even ammunition; the troops had only been sent to 
make a show. 

Fiiidmg Milan to be dull, “and tbe cold piercing 
— in the streets tliere prevails a cliill wlucli ‘divides 
asunder the bones and the marrow ’ ” — Lord tind Lady 
Ashley moved on towards the south for a si.v wot'ks’ 
absence, leaving their little child in the carol'nl keep- 
ing of Lord and Lady Cowper and other ft'iends. 

Passing through Brescia, Verona, and Vicenza, they 
came to Venice, where they made their head-(|uartors. 

Lord A.shley notes on the way thither tliat : — 

The former division of, Italy into so many independent iuid 
sovereign states, whntever may. have been its political and inoral 
effects, was certainly favourable to the Arts — every town had its 
churches, its palaces, its pietm'es, and its statues ; rivalry prevailed 
universally, and, combined with the influeuctvof Xtoligiou, lias (uiriehed 
every curucr of Italy more than whole eiiijtires under a .single 
capital. 

At the end of three days at .Veuice, he writes : — 

W'o have never yet beheld the sun, but perhajis that is in 
keeping; the sun of Venice has set; her own ci'itiie.s and the 
powerful atnbition of her neighbours would have wrought their 
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effecc.s, had the Cape of Good Hope remained in obscurity. The lonp: 
continuance of her liberty is nearly as wonderful as tins rise tiinl 
e,stabli.shment of it; but she fell in a day, nay, almost in an hour; 
and not one .single life watS offered in defence of the glory a-nd 
freedom of fourteen centuiie.s. To me there is nothing so interesting 
and nothing so curious as the history of Venice. To gaze njion 
her ruins, and to recollect her story, carries the imagiuatioii 
lieyoiul ordinary life, and imparts a most painful though most 
salutary lesson of the uncertainty of freedom and empire. '.I’lie 
whole I have applied to my own country, and I cannot resist the 
deep and constant melancholy which such reflections inspire. .... 
Notwithstanding the loss of liberty, tiiese people seem gay and 
comfortablo. Pleasure, it would ap2}ear, is the great object of tlioir 
live.?. They laugh and sing, and lounge in groups, and look at 
Punch, and go to tlie theatre. The quay and the piazza uj-e thronged 
■with idlers, and nothing is heai-d but notes of merriment. Just now, 
while I am writing, the whole town is resounding with music, and 
multitudes pace to and fro in search of amusement. That they are 
not wretched is evident, lint ai-o they as happy as they might bo ? 
And this is always a question to be .studied by any one who wishes 
well to manldnd. 

Every day in Venice, notwithstanding the tact that 
the weather was cold, was full of inten.se pleasure. 
“Truly Venice is a glory of human skill,” he exclaims 
at one time ; and, at another, “ These gondolas are an 
iiwentiou worthy of Capua or tile ancient Sybarites. 
I can conceive no luxury beyond a hot season and a 
lounging gondola.” 

At Padua, bought a small crucifix; five centime, s, or a))(>ut oiii- 
halfpenny, was all they asked for it. The worship of tlie nuitci'iul 
or the mere rejn’esentation, is senseless, -wicked, and idolatrous, Imt 
to liear about a memoidal of what God himself once exhibited to tlu^ 
world, iloe.s but simijly recall His death and passion, and forces u.s, as 
Scripture has foretold, ‘to look on Him whom we i>ierced.’ 
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A glance at Padua, and a run through Ferrara, and 
the traveller!? reached Bologna, 

Went first to tlie Ac 1 lall but very boantiful collec- 

tion. Unfortunately one must ran tlirongh galleries and be content 
with little study, ‘ taking,’ as old Fuller says, ‘ rather a snack tlinn a 
full meal’ Bologna alone would occupy a month, and we (am .spare 
it a day ! However, if one may cpiote witliout imiu’ojiriety, ‘ one 
day in thy WMtrte is better than a thousand.’ In this collection all 
are of merit ; but some are divine ; the Domenichinos, hut especially 
the St. Agnes, are very great ; in the corner of the St Agnes tliere is 
a' group of women, singularly happy. The Oaraccis dis 2 )hiy abundant 
force, but they did not excite in me the pleasure and emotion that I 
felt in contemplating the Guidos. The Samson and the Pietii over- 
powered me too much to allow a feeling for criticism; but his 
Massacre of the Innocents has in it all tliat a mother can imagine, 
and an an"c] can execute. Then came tlie St. Cecilia of Eaffiicl, full 
of dignity, elevation, and truth. In everything from this wonderful 
liand, we see him exalted above nature, and yet true to it. 

The ordinary sights seen by travellers, and the ■ 
ordinary incidents connected with the tedious mode of 
travelling in former days, fill the records of the Diary as 
regards .Faenza, liavenna, and Bimini ; but a visit to 
San Marino is described with enthusiasm. 

Previously to my tour this season, I had (bo it .said to my 
di,shonoiu’) known but little of. the Eepuhlio of San Marino. In 
Addison’s travels I read an account of this singular Common 
wealth ; mid I felt the grejitast desire to holiold a i)eo[»le whiclx had 
enjoyed, without misusing it, a genuine liberty for fourteen centuries. 

If it were cemsiirahle in me to know so . little of this anoiont .state, 
the want of notoriety is perhaios to them their highest honour ; 
nations are sigualisod by viohmoe, eonque.st, and blood, an otlioiis 
renown, but one which shines in the annals of history inoro frequently 
than justice', moderation, and vh'tue. The great deeds of a rtipuhlio 
c.'ccito attention because they are the result of collective vigour, and 
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we admire the unity of ten thousand minds, yet unity is as neoes.sai 7 
to virtue as to vice, and the harmless enjoyment of a great possession 
demand.s esteem much more than the abuse of it. Battle.s and con- 
que.sts .speoli for themselves, but a humble policy requires reflection : — 
the ‘long glories of maje.stic Home’ astonish and fill an ordinary 
mind, but the worth of San Marino i,s intelligible only to philosophy. 

. . . The position of the city is sublime, and absolutely inaccessible ; 
were it defended, a handful of men could repulse an army, and 
starvation alone would compel submission. They talhed with great 
lirmness, smd yet with modesty, of their spirit of freedom; they 
understood their critical position in the midst of arbitrary powers, 
but added their reliance on the protection of the just monaroliies of 
Europe. From my soul I said, and say, God bh;ss and defend the 
iState of San Marino; may He preserve and .strengthen their virtue, 
and in maintaining their virtue, assure their duration I Once thi;y 
were reduced. The Spaniards under Cardinal Alberoni abolished the 
Republic ; but they could not amiihilate its soul, and it recovered. 
Napoleon ofibred to it an increa.se of temtory, hut with more than, 
the wisdom of Solomon the citizens declined hi.s bounty. What a 
prudence was here ! Three miles on one side and four on the other 
reach to the utmost points of their dominion, and ambition was con- 
tent ! Surely this is an anomaly not only in the history of republics, 
!:)ut almost of mankind I . . . The constitution acknowledges patri- 
cians and plebeians, difference of rank but equality of privileges ; tlie 
taxes ai'e wonderfully light, . . . The army consists of 900 men, but 
it is not kept on foot, the men serving by rotation, and being mtu’ely 
called out occasionally for the exercise of arms. Their chief inagi.s- 
trates, or oapitani, are elected every six monthis, two at a time lilce 
consuls, one patrician and one plebeian ; they have no salary, bixt 
receive each, at the commencement of office, twenty-five crowns to 
procure a dress. Their judges, as in Addison’s time, are always 
foreigncr.s elected by the Council of Sixty, for three years ; thesso 
functionaries enjoy an emolument often crowim a month. Tlie. State 
pays lilcewi.se two physicians and one surgeon to look after the Com- 
nionwt!alth ; as they are paid by the Government, their services 
rendered to the people individually must be given gratis. 

W'ithin the last century, though the limits of the Repulilic 
remain the same, the contents have greatly increased, Tiie, San 
.Mariiiians number fourteen churches and 8,000 inhabitauts, of which 
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under 2,000 are witliiu the walls. They are now engaged in building 
a very handsome church to be styled the cathedral ; it Avill, when 
llni.slied, be one of the prettiest churches in tlie whole of Italy. 1 
trembled when I first contemplated its elegance, so little in keeping - 
with the poor and simple character of the city around it. Th(.u'e 
seemed to be ambition and rivalry, but, above all, disjn’ojiortionate 
expoii.se. ... It greatly relieved me, however-, to learn that the 
money was derived from a long course of pious bequests. . . . There 
is a bishop inaintamed by lands in the temtoi-y ; they boast likewise 
.some rich proprietors residing in the country ; some were quoted to 
me as posse.ssiug a capital of thirty or forty thousand pound.s, 

Such is the outline of the condition of San Marino. There is a 
history of it by Delfico, and a book of its law.s, neither of which could 
1 2>rocnr0, Seated on the very pinnacle of a lofty perjiendioular crag, 
equally high and steep on all sides, it is like the ancient Petra, or 
rather it may be addressed as such, ‘ Oh thou that makest thy neat 
in a rook ! ’ . . . Pew things have ever so much pleased mo as tliis 
visit, and I shall ahvay.s join the recollection of it with a prayer 
for the virtue and duration of my own country. We, indeed, have 
wealth and power, and ten thousand talents, and ‘ of him to whom 
imioh is given much will be required . . .’ and. then in that day may tlie 
virtues of San Marino be not found to aba.sh the splendour of Great 
Britain ! 

On tlie road to Loretto an accident occurred, not 
important in itself, but the narration of it will be in- 
teresting as e-Nihibiting- some of the characteristics of 
the future Presidont of the Society for tlie .Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals : — ■ 

On iloscending tlie lull a loader fdll, and lay lilco one dead, 
Fortunately tlie carriage escaped a,ii overturn, altliougli for a (pmrtpr 
of an liour there was struggling and kicking to raise the poor animal, 
wliich seemed, I thought, incapable of moving. Never did I .see 
such a fiend as the postillion j blood and hell were in every lino of 
his face, and, while he swore and blasphemed and beat the miser- 
iible beast, the foam ran from his mouth like a iianting dog. With 
an iron heel he stamped upon its eye and mouth and side.s; in vain 
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(lid I call upon the monster to desist. At last it got up, and our 
postillion insisted upon re-harnessing it to the carringe. This 1 
opposed as extremely dangerous, the poor horse being weak and 
ajipanuitly very ill. However, it was useless to argue or to coiu- 
uiiuid ; to no purpose did I assert my right and property in my own 
vehichi. . . . I continued to declare my intention of .applying to the 
police, telling the drivers that, whatever they did, they did at their 
peril. They were arbitrary, however, harnessed the animal, and 
drove us on. Being arrived at Lorotto, I spoke instantly to tlui po.st- 
niaster, who shrugged, admitted the guilt, hut expressed an unwilling- 
ness to interfere. Determined, therefore, to see a cominissaiy of 
police. It was necessary to curb the violence of these chaps, and an 
hour of my trouble, I thought, might save some score of foreigners 
from similar outrages. 

At considerable trouble he went from secretary to 
president, and the result was “three days’ imprison- 
ment for the rascally culprits.” 

The journey was then resutued : over the Apen- 
nines to Casa-Nuova, Foligno, Terni, through a “ country 
wanton with vegetation,” to ISTami, Castellana, and 
Eome. 

Alpine scenery is sublime and soon fatigues, because it keeps 
the mind on a perpetual stretch. The .scenery of Italy is soft, flow- 
ing, and graceful. The round swelling hills, clad with the richest 
underwood of every species j the long and retiring vistas ; jiiouiilains 
and yet distant prospects ; the exquisite contrasts of tlui olive and 
the cypress ; above all, the various outlines far and near, convey a 
charm rind a delight that I never experieitce from any othca- con- 
templation. 

At Eome, everything that was to be seen and done 
was seen and done, and, in addition, “ at a rough guess, 
one-fifth of our time was given to card-leaving.” Never- 
theless, the Journal was scrupulously kept, and the 
records, of which only a few specimens can be given 
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here, are uniformly interesting, and written witli great 
freshness and enthusiasm. A spot twenty times 
trodden, at Rome is, as he writes, like a field twenty 
times manured — it yields more abundantly. 

. . . St. P(!tcr’s : apart from its beauty, it is tlu) liveliest eliurcli 
J liavo ever seen. This is, perhaps, the effect of the abnuclant light 
admitted thvougli the many windows ; — ^you may feel here a deep 
.sensation of awe, but you cannot be gloomy. . . . 

Went to the Forum and Coliseum ; saw them witli undiminished 
plea.suve. The Coliseum must over be peculiarly interesting ; — it 
has much in. its history of emperors, people, heasts, and gladiators, 
lint its most solemn recollections bring before us the sufferings of the 
eai’ly Christians, and tlie heroism of tlio.se faithful ones wlio.se blood, 
under Providence, has been ‘ the .seed of the Church.’ Romanists 
have abused these feelings to superstition, but Protestants have 
neglected tliem to ingratitude. They were great men, and their deed.s 
should be recorded for ‘example of life and instruction of manner.s.’ 
Ventured to utter a prayer of tlianksgiving to God for ‘ all those 
who had departed this life in His faith and fear.’ . . . 

To 8x. John Lateraii; the chureli is particularly handsome, and 
the ceiling I’ich in gold and colour. The relics here seem niirivalled ; 
the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul ; the very table at wliich our 
Saviour held His last supper (and the piece of .silver, to mark tlie 
place where Ho .sat, could never — so said our lacquey — be torn off 
either by piety or sacrilege!); the altar through which the Host 
dashed to convince an unbelieving priest of the Real Pro.serioa ; tlie 
vase on which the cock was perched when St. Peter denied his 
]\,raster ; and a measure of the height of Christ. But I am not 
sure: that this last is a relic. , It has,, however, according to the 
received belief, this peculiarity that, among the many thous.and.s 
who have tried themselves by this standard, no one is of the precise 
height, all being either too tall or too short I 

111 making the tour of the picture galleries of Rome, 
be note.s fi-om time to time those works which most 
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impress him, and throughout the Diary there are short 
g'raphic and pithy art-criticisms. Thus: — 

To tliC! Rospigliosi, Guido’s Aurora : I cnii compare it to 
uotliing that I know; it is in painting wliat Milton’s Allegro is in 
fxicf ry ; evorything that is most captivating, and original, and 
delicious. . . , „ 

'Barly to see the pictures at the Vatican. At last they have 
been framed, thoxigh meanly enough. The Transfiguration is ill- 
placcd; the light falLs improperly on it. Surely each of tliese fine 
works is worthy of a separate room constructed e.\pve.ssly to display 
its merits as the painter himself could have desired ! Whatever may 
be the condemnation of my judgment, I most boldly declare my pre- 
ference of the ‘ Madonna di Foligiio ’ to all the pictures of the world. 
What a group the Virgin and Cliild 111... 

On the 8th December he attends the English ser- 
vice ; his critical remark on the preacher’s stylo is 
characteristic : — ■ 

The chaplain is reckoned a line preacher j if it he true that 
‘ artis est celarei artem ” he is deficient, for never did I hear or see a 
more manifest effort ; the whole thing would liave been better suited 
to one of Mrs. Siddons’ readings of Shakespeare or Millon, and his 
style was so laboured and wrought into antithesis, that each sentence 
might have danced a ‘ vis k vis ’ to the othei'. 

The 31st of December was, throughout his life, a 
day of rejoicing to Lord Ashley. He was singularly 
sensitive to the influences of weathei* and of light, and 
for this reason always welcomed the arrival of the 
shortest day. 

Dec. 21. — The shortest day. It may be called the mklnight of 
the year, as after this period the advance is to light and not to dark- 
ness. it is a singular coincidence, and morally a most just one, that 
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OhriKt, ‘Tlie Li'glifc of tho World,' ‘TIic Day-.spriiig from oii Tligli,’ 
Kliouid liave been born in the depth of -winter, the full period of 
himian darkness ; and yet precisely at the commencement of return- 
ing light, and warmth, and happiness 

Dec. 24bh. . . . ThisisOhristmasEve, a time of joyous cekibratioii 
to till mankind ; in every Christian country a season of festivity, and in 
many of them, I hope, of love and prayer. Here, after a da}' of fast- 
ing, all familie.? are preparing for a domestic banquet. It is a precious 
season, and no one has so beautifully told it as our own Shake.speare ; — 

‘ It hilled on the crowing of the cook. 

Soine 8fty that ever ’g.iinst that season comes, 

■Wherein our Saviour’s hirth is celohratod, 

This bird of dawiing singoth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no sinrit dares stir abroad ; 

I’ho nights arc wholesome ; then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to chann, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.’ 

JTwwfc/, act i., scene i. 

25th, Christmas I)ay.-r-‘ It is a day to be much observed unto 
the Lord.’ That it should be horn celebrated as a high nnd. sacred 
.solemnity, here in the very fountain and seat of perHCCution, is 
indeed the Lord’.s doing, and is marvellous in our eyes. Went to 
SCO the ceremonies at St. Peter’s, and gnand indeed they were [ but 
worship and love, and humility and gratitude, have as little share 
ill them as can well be bestowed. ... 

Went in evening to the Santa Maria Maggiore. The church 
lighted up and decorated like a ball-room ; full of people, and 
a bishop with a stout train of canons listening to the music, which 
was fine, but, as usual,, precisely like .an opera. In siicli rites us 
these the .soul has no share; the Papists have re-impo.sed upon 
themselves the Jewish himlens, and renew the painful and imperfect 
worshiii of the Tenijile at Jeinsahmu Walked home, road the 
Bible and all tbe prayers for the day,, with Massillon’s noble dis- 
oonr.so on tbe ' Jour de Noel.’ 

Deo. 27. — In the evening to a ball at Mrs. Montaguo’.s — lively 
and pleasant. Mimiy looked heavenly ; and a foreigner requested 
to be, introduced to ‘ Mademoiselle ikshley!’ Is it wrong to bo so 
entirely proud of, and happy in, one’,s wife’s beauty? But .surely 
tliere is .nothing BO pretty and fascinating as my Miu. 
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31. — To tliG Ge.su. A Te Deum oa the vigil of the New Year. 
Tln’oe organs in. tjiree parts of the clnircli gave u.s .snnio hop, skip, 
and jump irnisic, each in succession. Never was I so little im- 
pre.sso.‘d j it was a coinpoujul of Tamredi, Emdramida, and RoheM It'. 
Ditthle. — quick, riipid chromatic pas.sagea, executed witli all tlie hurry 
and fervour of variations. Astoiiislied the ‘ foi'cign ’ audience, as 
much as it did the organ, an instrument ‘non Jws fonnuiutn in ums.’ 
Surely the It.alians must know hut little of .sacred music if they think 
.such quirks and jigs (however suitable and charming in a theatre) 
‘ can swell the soul to ra.ge or heavenly joys inspire,’ When the Te 
Deum at last began, and tlie auditors joined, I came away in surprise 
at the dull ears and discordant Voices of Italian worshippers. 

Ten years before this visit of Lord Ashley to Eome, 
the basilica of San Paolo fuori le Mura — that magnifi- 
cent temple of the early ages of the Christian faith, that 
grandest monument of early Christian art — of which the 
Kings of England were protectors prior to the Eeforma- 
tion, and in which for fifteen centuries Christian worship 
had been celebrated without intermission, was totally 
destroyed by fire. It was not till the end of 1854 that 
the present edifice, with its forest of granite columns, the 
wonder of every beholder, was finished. It is to its 
incomplete state that the following entrie.s refer: — 

Jan. 7.-— Drove to S. Paolo fuori le Mura. It is rising from its 
asbea, but ‘ tlie glory of tlie second bouse will not equal that of the 
lirst,’ neither art nor money, nor superstition nor piety can restore the 
splendid oolumns of antique marble. At the Porum descended with 
William, and walked home, passing the Coliseum. Now when history 
is express upon the nature and detail of former facts, why need critics 
seek to give a metaphysical sense to that which may be explained 
by the literal'? ‘If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephosiis,’ says St. Paul, ‘ what advantagetli it me if tlio 
dead rise not ? ’ I tlionght upon this and loved to believe it true, 
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and to tliaiik God Almiglity for all those His servants ‘who have 
fought a good light and kept the faith.’ . . . 

S..— Went with Minny, Fordwich, and William Cowpor to tlie 
Church of St. Ago.stmo, to see the image of the Virgin, that has lately 
wrought such numerous and mighty miracles. As the liberality of 
the faithful keep.s pace with the laboui-s of the statue it is not 
likely that her guardian priests will give her either long or speedy 
repo.se, 

A very fair estimate of the state of society here may be obtained 
by an enumeration of the knives and daggers dedicated to the 
Virgin by those who have escaped the arm of the assassin. Tliey 
are hung up at one side, like an armoury. ‘Anna dofunctumque 
hello Mo paries habebit.’ 

Jan. 10. — To the oatacomhs of St. Sebastian. Here were found 
bones, and inscriptions, and coflins of stone, the remains of the early 
Ohri.stians. The passages stretch out, it is said, for miles, far beyond 
wliat is either pleasant or safe to explore. Low, wrotohed, and 
dismal as they ai’e, we see in them the nursery of the Christian faith ; 
and truly it is in keeping, for if the Founder of our religion were 
horn in a stable, we must not be surprised that His humble and 
despised followers had no better .shelter than the tombs. Now what 
a compass your thoughts must embrace if you stand in the narrow 
chapel of the catacombs and reflect on St. Peter’s, or in St, Peter’s 
and reflect bn the catacombs. ... 

Jan. 12, Sunday. — Tlie sunset glorious. Home and read 
Massillon’s fine discourse on tlie Passion. Gibbon and Massillon bavo 
been a great jiart of my study here. 

Jan. 13. — Out early to see Prince Altieri (late Senator of Pv-oine) 
lie in state at the ehiircli of Sopra Minerva. As Senator of Pi,ome 
he was buried with honours, tuul very unimpressive they were. A 
bier and some tall candles, with a few troops and a screaming Mass, 
constituted the whole ceremony, I could not but compare it with 
the funeral I had attended just previously to my departure from 
England, Mr. Wilberforce’s, in We.stinmster Abbey. 

One of the most interesting entries in the Oiary at 
this time is that occm'ring tinder the date Jan. 16 . — ■ 
“ Dined with Pusey. . , 
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Dr. Pusey, who was one year older than Lord Asliloy, 
liad heeu a fellow-student at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
liad taken a first-class in classics in 1832, the year in -which 
Lord Ashley achieved a similar distinction. In 1S38, 
while Lord Ashley was taking up the Pactory Question, 
and becoming the leader in one of the greatest social 
movements of the day, Pusey, was joining Dr. John 
Henry Hewman in bringing out the celebrated /‘ Tracts 
for the Times,” and was taking a leading part in the great 
ecclesiastical movement with which his name became, 
later on, indissolubly connected, and which, for good or 
for evil, has influenced so powerfully the future of the 
Church of England. 

One of Dr. Pusey’s keenest opponents was to be the 
man who was his guest that day. 

Lord Ashley was the cousin of Dr. Pusey through 
the Bouveries, and was well known to him. But there 
was sitting beside him at the table a man whom he 
now met for the first time, one who was afterwards 
to be closely allied with him in important evangelical 
work, and in opposition to Pusey. This was the cele- 
brated M. Bunsen. He was the son of a poor Dutch 
soldier, whose scanty living was furnished by a small 
])ension and the produce of a few acres of land in 
Corbach, a town in the little German principality of 
Waldeck. Prom early childhood he had endured the 
vigorous training that poverty imposes ; he had been 
compelled to fight his own -way through the world with 
nothing save his own “ inwai'd consciousness and a deter- 
mination to live for ah ideal aim, disregarding all else 
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:is insignificant/’ ^ , to support Mm. He studied at 
the University of Gottingen; distinguished himself 
there as a classical scholar; went to Paris to perfect 
himself in Oriental languages ; and then visited Italy, 
where he was introduced to the learned Niebuhr, and 
became his private secretary. He afterwards was 
made Secretary to the Prussian Embassj’- at Eome, 
then Chargd d’Affaires, and finally full Minister. 
At a future date he was sent as a Special Envoy to 
England, to negotiate a matter that was destined to 
stir every circle of religious society, and in carrying 
out which Lord Ashley was to be one of his staunchest 
friends and fellow- workers. 

Jan, 15, — Dined with Pu.sey. Biuisen, tliG Prussian Minister, 
■whom I sat nfextto, is a most .simple, niiaiiected, lennied man. Jan. 
17 . — Went in the evening to M. Bunsen’s. I was anxious to im- 
prove my acquaintance with that excellent and eulightoncd man. 
Had some useful and pleasant con vernation. Ho informed mo that 
the Prussian Governiaent had determined to {^tahlish, for the main- 
ten auee and advancement of the Prote.stant faith, hishopH and 
cathedral institutions, Jan. 18.— Eeeeived a very kind invitation 
from M. Bunsen to take an antiquarian ti’udgo witli him ; a(;ceptod 
it, and he came here to fetch mo. First saw the view from his house, 
and then we descended to the Forum. The remains of the tabularium 
under the Capitol were quite new to me ; it is nearly the finest relic 
of Republican Pioine. . : . I am really glad to have made the 
acquaintance, and indeed almost the friend-ship, of this .Huperior man ; 
his learning and abilities are embellished by a sound and ardent 
piety. Such men are, an honour and. comfort to their generation ! 

St. .fruthony's Day, Received various felicitations ! Breakfasted 
with Pusey. To the Coliseum, where a monk was preaching the 
Friday sermon. Such a picturesque scene, and as interesting as 

* “Memoir of Baron Bunsen,”. by his Widow, Baronos.s Bimseu, 
yol. ii, j). 131, 
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|)iol;virc,sq'Uf! ! Passed St. Anthony’s Chape], wlioro somo lionsos 
were under the exorcising of the priests. Of this ceremony, like 
many others in Rome, .the principle. is good but the practice 
ridiculous. It has lieeome a low, money-making craft on the 
liart of the clergy, and a hase, fruitless .supeivstition on the part of 
the laity. It is right and wise, and inercifid and pious, to recognise 
even animals as God’s creatures, and believe that they have a share 
in tlio consideration of nn almighty and beneficent .IVlal^er, but here 
they hold only to the charm of the benediction, a species of 
necronianc}'. 

Jan. 24. — Viterbo. Home is quitted, and we have now (per- 
haps for ever, certainly for a long time) resigned the cojitemplation 
and enjoyment of the most exciting and subduing (for the sentiments 
are here blended) spot in the civilised world. I do entirely thank 
God that I have been once more allowed to take .such a pleasure. . . . 
It was, however, pain and grief to leave it; and nothing but the 
prospect of speedily seeing that dear child could have softtmed a 
feeling of sorrow which was going far beyond approvable limits. . . . 

Jan. 26. — Siena is pi’ettily situated amid t undulating hills. 
"We arrived there at the full hour of the Corso, when mankind, dense 
as cabbage plants, and abundant carriages, were pacing up and down 
a long, narrow, crooked, cold, lofty street. This is the Italian 
pleasure; having outside their walls, and at a distance of three 
minutes’ walk, fi fine view, a clean path, a fresh air, a bright sun, 
they preferred the dark, sad, chilly passage of their living catacombs, 
How difiereiit from the English ! All our amusements ai'c in open 
spaces, with light and air ; even Italian ‘ races ’ must be run in a 
street ; the fact is, an Italian does not enjoy his climato : he boasts a 
good deal of his po.ssession, hut leaves the enjoyment of it to foreigners. 

Jan. 28. — Plorenco. The church of San Lorenzo. Was there 
ever such magnificence to mark the deposit of mortality ! The 
Oapella di Medici and the Oapella dei I’rincipi. Here jMichael 
Angelo has shown all Ids power on the tombs of Lorenzo and Julian, 
.Dukes of tlic family of M.edici (Urbiuo and Nemov\ra). '.riie figure of 
‘ Higlit ’ almost makes one ‘ hush ; ’ it has a character of tranquillity 
and gr.'ico very seldom seen in the works of Biionarotti ; the hand, 
upon which the head inclines, caste a shade over the. face ; and the 
half-closed eyes in this partial obscurity express the soft approach of 
night; tlie negligent abandoned ijosition of the head is nature it,self; 
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it falls forward into the shadow like a star new 
‘ siutdmitque caclentia sidm'a mmnos.’ 

Jan. 29. — Dined with the Shelleys, and afterwards went to a 
ball given by the Grand Duke at the Pitti Palace. The approatdi 
to the rooms was prettily contrived through long avenv.es of niyrtle 
and orange tree.s lining the passage.s ; Init the hall-i'oom itself 
uxoaoded in lirilliancy and liveliness any apartment I lane ever 
seen. Eight groat trees of wax caudles, attacdicd to the wiills, 
decorated the sides of the saloon, and reached quite to the ceiling. 
Their Ducal Majesties worn civil and kind in the extreiuo. J. w'as 
horridly fatigued with this day’s oj)erations, and so was little Min. 

After leaving FJorence the journey was continued, 
and Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, and Sarzana, in the Sardinian 
territories, were visited. 

Eefleot on the thousands of great and patriotic Pi.sans who adorned 
tlie best times of Liberty and the Rtspubllc, Unfortunately for 
mankind nothing grows old so soon as Freodotn ; its prime is spout in 
a day and its course is chielly run in childhood and decline. . . . 

... The road throughout tlm Luccese is perfectly charm- 
ing ; having surmounted the hills we descended upon the level 
hetw'een the sea and the mountains. This district is Arcadia itself ; 
cultivated with all the care, precision, and tidiness exhibited in the 
best parts about Geneva, it suiDeraclds tlie most agreeable and classie 
scenery that Yirgil or Theocritus over saw or imagined. J-Iero I 
remarked in wonderful abundanco all tlie favourite beauties of 
Salvator and Pous.slu, and we had alwoluto oxporieuco that the 
colouring of Claude (however brilliant) is unequal to nature. 
Mountains high enough to be grand, and yet not terrible; olive 
forests, ruined castles, valleys, scattered • villages, herds of sheep and 
gnats, everything usually met ivith apart, here clustered togetlier. 
Tlie whole population appeared bursting with gaiety and fine clothes ; 
hundreds, nay tliousands were swarming in the villages and along 
the roads, all in costumes of tbe most bright and becoming character. 
The sight wa.s delightful, not only to a man of taste, but to any 
one who rejoices in the happiness of his species. The race, too, is 
handsome, bellminio sani/ue; the women especially carried an air of 
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dignity and force 'svliicli, upon reasoning alone, one should couccjive 
puculiar to hererlitaiy wealth or station. Therefoi’e I say and feel, 

“ God bless the Duke of Lucca.’ These small states of Tuscany 
and Lucca are a model of what Italy should and could be, and an 
example for many nations of Europe. And yet all Lucca, town and 
country, contains fifty thousand inhabitants, about one-fourth of niy 
constituents ! 

Feb. 7. — San Remo. No monarch living, except the King of 
Sardinia, can show in his dominions such a six days’ joui’iiey. We 
have been greatly .struck by the remai’kable beauty of the women 
and children all along this coast ; from the town of Lucca to this 
point wo have met handsome faces at every step. ... 

Feh. 8. — Nice. Arrived at four; thanks he to God, found them 
all well, and especially our darling child, who knew ns again, and 
show'ed evident joy at our return. . . . 11th. — ^Went to the Oorso 
wliere the Nissards were celebrating the last day of the carnival ; 
they were amused, and .so were we. As far as we saw, there was 
nothing but innocence ; if it were not wise it was not criminal. Such 
festivitie.s have an air of foolery, and yet it is unsafe to condemn, in 
one sweeping term, the periodical njcreations of a whole people. 
Whence the origin of these games '! Doubtless it may be found in 
ancient heathenism, and I think a pa.ssage of Gibbon (Cli. IV. in 
notes), though on another subject, may give us the uotion. ‘During 
the licentious tumult of the festival of Cybele, the Romans im- 
ported from Asia the wonship of the mother of the gods. Her 
festival, tho Megale.sia, began on the 4th of April, and lasted six 
days. The streets were crowded with mad processions, tho tlreatrcs 
with spectators, and the public tables with unhidden guests. Order 
and police were suspended, and pleasure was the only serious bu.sincs.s 
of the city.’ 

When Lord Ashley started upon this tour lie deter- 
mined that it .sliould be a real lioliday — a time lor r(;st 
with which he would not allow politics to interfere. To 
thi.s end ho removed himself as far as possible from the 
temptation to break liis repose. He neitlier read riew.s- 
papers, nor encouraged conversation on political affairs. 
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Tliis, perhaps, was easier to do then than now ; hut at; 
ali events he Iield to his purpose, and acquired a power 
of abstracting Ivis mind from multitudinous interests, 
which stood him in good stead afterwards, when labours 
devolved upon him which demanded his whole time and 
the concentration of all his energies. 

Pel). 1.3. — I am not at oaso ; Parliament has assembled, and ,1 
am far from my post and my duties, yet what can I do t Plow leave 
Lady Gowper here alone ? . This is most distressing ; the Olmrcli 
is threatejied, and I slnJI he unable to give even my weak and 
single opposition to the measure. Hitherto I have enjoyed a happy 
freedom from politic.s. Tliroughout my jouiney I Imve ear-efitlly 
avoided botli newspapers and conversations on that odious subject ; 
but now I must renew my intercourse with vice and misery ; ami 
even tlie short residence we can make, at Nice will be tainted by the 
‘ necessary ’ study of letters and GaUijnnim. ' 

. . . Feb. 22, — I love the Italian people. We abuse them, we 
despise them, wo taunt tliem with cowardice and degeneracy ; and it 
may be deserved, and it may be true ; but are they incorrigible, or what 
ha,s made them .such ? Have they been well taught ? liave tliey 
been well ruled ? Scattered, at variance with one another, and 
opimessed ; witliout place or nation, having little to love arid nothing 
to respect, without the means of patriotism and loyalty, what can be 
demanded of tliem 1 Yet consider their genius ; in ai-t, in sciencej in 
trade, in literature, in politics, tlie instriictor.s of Europe ! Among 
so many millions cannot virtue and genius again talco root 1 ‘ I tlie 

Lord will accomplish it ill his time.’ . . . 27th. — The millennium of 
Europeiin policy would he the establi.shment of a ‘ Kingdom of Italy ; ’ 
Imt this is a dream, and a dream that must not be talked of, for 
bloodshed, violence, revolution, massaoroj horror, and failure at last, 
would be the inevitable consequences, W ere success more probable, 
•still we must refrain ; good can bo purchased at too dear a rate, and 
two generations must not be sacrifieecl for the benellt of the third. 
Yet if it plea.sed God to raise Italy from the dead, what a m,a,s,s 
of materials for every work . of greatness! She is indeed now 
despised, cast down, , and perhaps degenerate; Imt such centuries of 



inisgovernment and sufFet'ing would have corrupted, to a fifty-fold 
degree, any other jieople. 

March 14. — To-day we crossed the Var and qiutfed Ttnhj. 
‘ Peace be witliin thy walls, and plenteousness within thy jialaces.’ 
‘ I wish thee good luck. 

Then to Cannes — wliich is described only as “ a 
pretty spot on the sea-sbore with one small inn ” — 
through Provence ; to Aix, Lyons, Chalons, and Paris, 
and thence, on the 19th April, home, where the last 
entry in the Diary was written 

Thus ends our tour. It has been very entertaining, and I hope 
instructive. The least profitable portion of it was our stay in Paris, 
where everything amused, dissipated, and corrupted the mind, with- 
out either giving cause, or leaving time for, the slightest reflection. 
There is a spell of viciou.sness in that city, and every one who long 
resides there will more or less he influenced by it ; if he be not led 
to act ill, he will be seduced to forget what is good, and he finds it 
impossible eventually not to ‘ tolerate,’ at least, that which all around 
him admire. I was glad to quit the place, earnestly hoping that no 
child of mine might ever pass many days in that pavilion of Belial. 
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Diary Itesumcd — Letter from Southey — A Stormy Political Horizon - Alma 
Mater— Installation of Duke of AVelliugton as Chancellor— lutro.aijootion — 
Wiung'o of Ministry — A Note-Book of Passing Kvonts — Correspondenou 
with Sir Eohert Peel— Apiminted a Lord of tho Admiralty- Painstaking 
Diligence— A Short-lived Ministry— Chiu-ch Eoform— Torcentenary of tho 
Hefonnution — Tho Church Pastoral Aid Society Founded — Difflcidtios 
Conoorning it— Factory Act of 1833 in Oporntion— Trials from Friends — 
Letter from M.'r. Ilioliard Oastler— Harassed by Fruitless Oorrospondeiiee 
— The Ten Hours Agitation Grows — Mr. Poulott Tliompson’s Bill- 
Opposed and Withdrawn— Mr. Olinrlos Hin(l]ey’.s Hill — A I'lodgo from the 
CTOvernmeut — Richanl Cohden and Faotory Legislntion — “Deluded iind 
-Mocked” hy tho Uovornmont — Fai lory (iucstion Actively Kesinned — An 
Able Speech — Letter from Charles Dickons — M'^ord-Portniit of Lord Ashley 
in 1838. 

After an interval of some weeks Lord Asliley re- 
sumed liis Diary of “ fugitive and desultory ” notes, 
and the first entry explains the motives he luid in 
continuing it : — 

May 3i'cl, 1834. — Pauslitiiiger. 1 regret tlw) long oniisRioii. 
Much might have been ins(a-ted to improve or iutere.st me. The 
course or vaiiety of one’s feelings, tlie hopes we have entertained 
with their accomplishment or disa.ppointn!ent, our distru.st or reliance 
u[)on God, our often or seldom prayer, -with tlioir roKijective riltoet.s 
upon thought and action ; all these thing.s duly recorded would assail 
u.s, as it were, witli irresistible conviction. Let me henceforward Ijb 
a little more punctual. 

In order to give the Factory Act of ISIS :i a fair 
trial, little wa.^ attempted in Parliament for some yeai-s, 
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beyond repeated remonstrances with the Government 
and an anxious observ’-ation of the wox-king of the Act. 
(Jutside Parliament, however, there was continuous 
exertion. Public opinion was sti'ongly roused, a new 
era in legislation had been inaugurated, and a new 
chapter in the history of labour had been opened. 

Every day found Lord Ashley devising some fresh 
plan, or listening to some fresh suggestion; and one of 
the schemes that lay very near to his heart was one 
which dealt with the question of the Education of 
Factory Children. A letter from his friend Southey — 
the last long letter he ever received from him — touches 
upon this 

Robert Southey to Lord Ashley. 

Keswick, Afay 12iA, 1834. 

My dear Lord Ashley,— I am truly rejoiced to think there 
is a prospect of seeing you this summer. The country indeed will 
appear to great disadvantage while you have the Alps and the 
cliarins of a southern climate fresh in remembrance, but there is no 
other part of England so beautiful. . . . The Factory Question 

is overlaid at present by the Unions; hut when the excitement 
which their menacing attitude has caused throughout the, nmnufar-- 
turing districts subsides, the cry against that evil will again he heard. 
Unhappily sonie of the best intended efforts for mitig,ating the 
wi'ctclied consequences of this system have a sure tendency to 
ileprave still further the very persons ' for whose relief they are 
designed, [ allude to Infant, and even to Sunday Schools. Teach 
a mother to teach her children what all mothers used to teach theirs 
(iffy years ago, and the instruction ■ is given in love and received in 
love, and is wholesome for the whole family. The duty is undertaken 
for her now — nay, it is even taken from her, for the .sake of making 
display, and the yuuday is made for the children the longest school- 
day ill the week! 

As for Infant Schools, they arc only good when they are 
N 2 
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remedies for an enormous evil : when you rescue infants from the 
tilth and pollution of the streets. But when infants are sent to them 
to be out of the imther’s way, the mother goes out to day-liihour, 
and the husband gets his meals at the heershop, and there is an end 
of all doTiicstic affection. I have much to say upon these subjects. 
The bettor parts of the old Englisli cljaracter will never be restored 
unless we can bring back something like the old habits of donxcstic 
teaching for the rudiments of religion — ^for all that is necessary to be 
believed-^and of domestic industry. ... 

. . . God bless you, my dear Loi’d Ashley. 

Yours with sincere regard, 

Rodekt Southey. 

The political horizon in this j’ear, and especially 
towards its close, was stormy. The Parliament, elected 
soon after the passing of the Eeform Bill, was near 
its eud ; a Conservative reaction was imminent, and the 
King, whose tendencies had hitherto been liberal, gave 
unmi.stakab]e evidence that ho was now weary of his 
Ministers. They had occupied themselves much with 
Irish Church questions. The Irish Bishops had, during 
their Administration, been reduced from twenty-two to 
twelve, and the Irish Arclibishops from foxn* to two ; 
while, by the a})pomtment of the Irish Church Commis- 
sion,, the very existence of the Church E.stahlishment 
in Ireland had been threatened. On the 28th May the 
Iri-sh Bishops and Clergy pre,seuted an Address to the 
King, and in his reply he had expressed himself so 
strongly in sympathy with them, and so strongly at 
variance with the opinion.s of his Ministers, that no doubt 
could remain of his antagonism to the Administration 
of Lord Melbourne. To the state of public feeling 
then prevailing the Diary frequently refers : — 
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Miiy 27th. — This evening his Majesty’s Mini.sters ai’P. expected 
to exhibit a public dissension ; they have now rendered order, 
government, and rule impossible. Under them the semblance might 
endure for awhile; should tliey be changed it seems to me we 
must be prepared for chaos. Twelve o’clock at Stanley has 

retired, and others Arith him, having yielded as many principles as 
he could safely for himself. He ap)proached the point of danger, 
and his sleeping conscience awoke. He will not consent to establish 
Popery. Why did he not long ago act upon his foresight of this 
inevitable conflict, and stand out while it was yet time? . . . 

There is no hope of Conservative Government. Until the A dminis- 
tration of this country can he founded on truth, religion, the welfare 
of man, and the honour of God (and this both actually and ostensibly), 
there will be no return to our ancient dignity and happiness. Isow 
to think even of such pruiciples at this present, is to look for the 
Garden of Eden in the purlieus of St. Giles ! 

There had been a growing intensity in the religious 
life of Lord A.shley. The habits of 'meditation and 
prayer had increased, the spirit of ardour, confidence, 
and love had shone forth more conspicuously in public 
and in private, and his studies had been more constant 
in religious literature, with a view “to attain deeper 
acquaintance witli critical theologjo” The following 
entries show the course and current of his inner life 

June 9 bh.— -Oxford. Installation of the H. of ■Wellington 
as Chancellor. Fearful of being thought guilty of disre.speot did I 
stay away, down 1 came. . . . For an hour (it is now eleven at night) 
1 have lounged about the Quadrangle of Christcluu’ch — every inch 
of it seems holy. Years have added solemnity either to the walls 
or to iny feelings, for I perceive in myself a sentiment of profound 
and affectionate veneration. It is not that my love for Ahna Mater 
is new. I always admired her worth, as her child ‘ rose up and 
called her blessed,’ but those were the transports of enthusiasm, and 
partook of the wai'inth and cai>riciousnes,$ of youth. My feelings 
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in-o now lificornfs tlee[), tender, reverential, and, as time lias pi’ovfid, 
steadfast. 'I’o lier T must a.scribe all, that I- have of leui'uiug, and 
much that I may have of virtue. If she did not altogetlior uproot 
(as wlio or what under Heaven can) every vice of my nature, she 
[irepared at least the soil for the cultivation of better things, and 
gave 1110 moments of thought which may prove the seeds of eternity. 
Mhall I not thou love her, pray for her, and, if possible, befriend lier ! 
Aye, by God's ble.s.siiig, to my life’s end, and I humbly thank Him 
that He has once more permitted me to stand on this sacred groiiiiil, 
and while in earnest gratitude for my own advantages of sound and 
religious learning, to implore His Holy Spirit to miiko mo both 
willing and able to confer upon others some portion at least of the 
blessings tliat He has conferred upon me. 

How much more I sliouhl enjoy this retirement were Miniiy 
with me. Why is it that 1 cannot bear the shortest .separation from 
Jior ! In fact, nothing is so delightful to the heart as the coutompla- 
tion of iiinocenoe and purity, and hence it is that I feel, in ab.seiice 
from her, the loss of an unearthly pleasure. 

Eleven years and a half have elapsed since I. (luittod Oxford— 
is it po.ssible ? What is the comparative condition of my mind'! Is 
it more powerful and better instructed ? Certainly, but not in the 
proportion of time, e.xperience, and other men. But I have, by 
God’s grace, a deeper sen.se (and yet how shallow !) of His religion ; 
that is, however, the whole compass of intellect and knowledge : that 
being obtained, all other things will bo added thereunto. 

Why was i reckoned hm-o, and for some time afterward.s, .sucli 
a promising young man '! Why? 

June 11th. — Yesterday was the anniversary of our wedding. 
l\iark it with the rod letters of joy, hope, and gratitude. If men 
would all liiisc tlieir love upon eiateom, and their esteem upon religion, 
iind their religion upon ali’ectionate Christianity, )narriMge would 
])rove a twenty-fold .source of earthly happiness and .surety for 
Heaven. 

The theatre presented a scone of Ijeautiful dignity and siilcndoui', 
It may never be the lot of tliis generation to witnes.s a.gain .such a 
ilisplay of persons, drossns, and ontlmsiasm. .[Tow can it — for tlie 
i'oiubiuation of yesterday depended not on the ceremony, but on the 
apijoiutinent of so peculiar a man to so peculiar a, station at such a 
time and under such circumstances, personal and political. All, botli 
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young ami old, were unanimous in ardent, deep-felt Toryism ; tlieir 
eagerness was wonderful, and burst in ceaseless expressions and 
shouts of applause. Whether intentionally or by mistake, I was 
Muclr Jiiasod in pa.ssing out j and as I have done little to deserve 
tlndr apfirobacion, and nothing to de.serve their cemsure, I felt greatly 
astonished. However, as I am not a candidate for any of their 
favours, I can abstain from tears, tiioiigh I confe.ss my ve.xation. 
Dinner in Christchurch Hall — equally with the theatre splendid and 
euthusiastic. 

June 14th. — -it is .singular how long I am in the execution of 
any work of reading or coiripo.sition. But a crab is not a race-hor.s(!, 
and has no right to complain if he fails in doing w’hat is incon- 
.sLstent with his nature. I am too much the victim of strong 
feelings. I am easily impressed even to weakness. Oftentimes, 
in reading the Bible aloud to Minny, 1 all but burst into tears 
at the mere dignity of the subject and language. 

July 2nd, — My temper is too iini)etuous, frequently am I led 
away to say things in a manner that is as little proper as they are 
wise, and this is always the result of heat. 1 must endeavour, by 
Cod’s blessing, to correct my.self. Served to-day for the first time 
on the Committee of the National School 8ociety — education and 
jmblie worship may set us right, and they will do so, unless ‘ our 
iniquity be now full.’ 

July 3rd. — I have jio one thing completely ; a smattering 
upon many ; this is plea.sunt, but not serviceable. To all subjects 
I prefer theology. Finance, corn laws, foreign policy, or poor 
laws would give me more public usefulness, but tliey would not 
give me more private happiness. I sliall be content henceforward 
to float down the stream of time, and put a.sliore at any point 
whither the Almighty in His wisdom may command me. 

July 12th. —Humanly sf)eaking, I can see notliing worse than 
that Peel should he called to the belm of affairs ; but, nevertheless, 
he must, if invited, accept the. otlice. The time is such that all 
reasoning is nonplussed, and a Minister mu.st commit lumself to 
Providence. The chances of failure aiul succe.ss may not fiven be 
balanced ; in ordinary eases such a previous .step would not OTily bts 
wise, but necessary ; here, however, is a peculiar attitude of affairs, 
i\nd patriotism, danger, and religion alike .summon a Consmn-ative to 
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July 14th. — On Saturday at tho Fi.sli Dinner, dull — had .soino 
convors.ation with Peel — ^he is civil, but cold. I doubt the forma- 
lion of a rc'«% (?ooc^ Government, for we are yet blind to the ever-- 
lasting truth. We must, I fear, be tutoi’ed by suffering, and then 
wo may return to the old paths. Were Peel inclined to build his 
government on the ba.si.s of religion, could he now find niateriahs for 
the .super.strueture ? I think not, and hence I distrust the hopc^s 
of a permanent and good Administration. I neither .see nor hear 
of any symptom of awakened religion among those who aspire to be' 
our rulens ; and what secinuty does any other principle afford 1 

August 7th. — I believe the human heart to he so corrupt that, if 
we could, in every imsfanco, see our motives as God sees, them, we 
should be equally surprised and disgusted. Nothing but a dis- 
belief of, or a disinclination to, this truth could poa.sibly affect our 
eager acceptance of the great, neees.sary, and mo.st comfortable 
doctrine of the Atonement. 

Sept. 3rd — Returned from Hatfield. Minny gone dn to Wrest. 

I to Pan-shanger to wait for the Hertford Meeting of the Society for 
Prqmoting Christian Knowledge. Old Sarumf shakes and grows 
deaf; — her leaf is withering, but still she seems to entertain no 
tlioughts of dying. I found both the children quite well. 

Sept. 7th. — Our meeting went off excellently, and Baker preached 
an admirable sermon. I spoke ; — the .sentiments were good, but the 
language and delivery imperfect, Neverthele.ss, I i-ejoice to have 
professed my belief, and done what little in me lies to .advance tho 
great cause of these two societies. 

Spent two days at Wrest. Bead the memoirs of Mrs. Hannah 
More,! amiable, virtuous, and wonderful woman ! What a true, 
diligent, and (humanly spejaking) useful servant of Ohrist -was 
she. All, let those wlio rely on works for justification, cease to hope 
until they shall at least have equalled her, and then they will begin 
to despair : for, finding no consolation in self-moritoriousness, and 
neither foreseeing time, nor feeling strength to renew their efforts 

* In Bedfordshire, seat of Lord, do Grey. 

t Lady Salisbury, who aftorwards, at an age over ninety, wa.s fmrnt 
to death, 

I Mrs. Hanuftli More died on the 7th Seiitomhcr in the previorus year 
(1833). 
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iuid supply tlie deficiency of them, they will look around for some- 
thing else to assuage their souls. 

Oct. 17th. — Receiml the . news of the destruction by fire of the 
Houses of Parliament. I own that I feel it as a national calamity — 
it appeans like an omen of evil to our whole Constitution and Em- 
pire — the scene and stage as it were of English history lay there, 
and if there be any force in local associations, we might have 
hoped, as long as the ‘ genius loci ’ remained, for some (though per- 
haps feeble) imitation of tlie generosity of our ancestora. Many 
fine monuments of former days are now destroyed; Jerusalem 
Chamber, St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Painted Chamber, the House 
of Lords with its exciting tapestry, the noble libraries with their 
invaluable contents — niany and various records — treasures that no 
money can replace. This is, indeed, a moral conflagration. It is 
matter of thankfulness that the splendid Hall was rescued from the 
fiame.s. 

Political events had reached a crisis. On the 
14th of November the King dismissed the Melbonme 
Ministry, and, on the advice of the Duke of Wellington, 
sent for Sir Eobert Peel, who was then at Eome, where 
he had proposed to spend the winter. He did not 
arrive in England till the 9th of December, and during 
the i,nterval the Duke of Wellington acted provisionally 
as Minister. During that interval Lord Ashley began 
to write a “Note Book of Passing Events,” and con- 
tinued the entries almost daily until April, 1842, 
when they were discontinued for twenty years, to 
he resumed during the disruption in the United 
States, ' 

In these records, from which we do not propose to 
quote in this book, there is little that is personal to 
himself. They are, as he describes them, “ minutes of 
proceedings,” and “notes of Parliamentary campaigns, 
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as tedious to detail us they have been stirring to figdit.” 
I’licy contain digests of many debates, criticisms upon 
speeches, forecasts of political movements, comments 
upon men and things, rumours, reports, speculations, 
and conjectures. Then’ chief intei'est now is that 
they clearl}'' show how identical were Lord Ashley’s 
views then with those he held in later years. IMo 
matter whether the subject under consideration be 
changes of ministry, discussions on the ballot, French 
affairs, Irish troubles, or matters of the most ephemeral 
nature, there is always Eeligion in the forefront, in- 
Cjuiries first as to the principles involved, analyses of 
motives, complaints of trusting in human wisdom, and 
all the characteristics of style that marked his later 
years. 

This singular identity in views, in principles, and in 
modes of enforcing them, is very remarkable; Many 
passages upon many subjects might be extracted bodily 
from the Note Book of 1834, and inserted in the Diary 
of 1884 without any fear of detection. 

We resume our extracts from Lord Ashley’s private 
Diary : — 

Nov. 2C)th. — Brighton. Dined last night witii hi.s Majesty. 
Amid all the chops and chsinges, what will be my fatel Oliieo I 
regard with dismay, the very tlionglits of it are disagreeable to mo. 

Dec. 6th.— Suppose Sir R. Peel were to offer me a place ! 1 

slKHild reply that in the eirciim.s'taiiees of his government, the situa- 
tion he intended forme would Ixi better bestowed in securing the 
allegiauce of .some doubtful supporter. Any Utile .service I might 
render in a fh'partment would not more than equal the service 
any other man of sense and ordina.ry education is ea.sily capable of. 
Ill , fact I am become very , listle,sa in these matters— my ta.ste.s 
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KomeAvIiat altered — yet it is only in the cariser of pnhlic life. I 
could, hy God’s blessing, bestir myself in no less useful duties. 

Dec. 10th. — How dead religion falls on hearts unused to it, 
even in a kind, easy, and moral character. It seems like an ac- 
([uaintance lately introduced -whom they treat with civility, hut are 
rather pleased to get rid of. Many excellent and exemplary persons 
in pi'ivato life are satisfied with ‘ going to ohurcli and doing tlie 
whole thing;’ the hai’dest of all notions to exposl is the notion of self- 
righteousness ; men -will measure themselves, not hy the model of their 
Saviour, hut by that of their neighbours. ‘He ye perfect even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect,’ is to them a superfluous command. 
‘Be no worse than your neighbours’ seems far more easy ajid 
intelligible. 

Dec. 15th,-— -Yesterday I .saw Peel, who sent for me in haste. 
I waited, for two hours and a half, his return from the King. I saw 
him at six o'clock. His object was to ‘invito me into the King’s 
service.’ . . i I yielded because I had nothing to oppose to his 
wishes but my own feelings and disinclination. 

Nothing definite was said at that interview as to 
the office Lord Ashley tvas to fill, although the Ad- 
miralty and the Treasury were mentioned — both a 
descent from the higher station he had occupied at tlie 
India Board, and he dreaded “ being called away from 
real usefulness to do what his valet would probably do 
better.” A few days later he received the following 
letter from Sir Bohert Peel - 

iS'fr Jiobert Peel to Lord Ashley. 

WiuTEiiAiJ., flee. 20M., 1834. 

My beak Asulby, — -You know, I hope, tliat in making my 
arraiigcinculs my first Wish is to do that which I think most likely 
to i-K! agreeable to you, and to give the greater opportunity of useful 
exertion. 

The Admiralty Board is so Tnagnifieehtly constituted that 1 
cannot help adcUiig you to the number of Lords. Tliere will be Earl 
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de Grfiy, First lord, Sir George Coclcburn, Sir Jolm Beresford, Sir 
Charles Eowley, Right Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, Right Hon. George 
Dawson, Seeretaiy. 

I'here will thus be only two Civil Lords at the Board in the 
House of Common.s, and it ha.s occurred to me that the IJouse at the 
Admiralty may be agreeable to you. 

Ever most truly, 

Eobebt Pebb. 

Deo. 22nd. — Yesterday I was obliged to answer Peel’.s letter, 
in which he offered me a Lordship of the AdmiraltjB Had I 
not, by God’s grace and the study of religion, subdued the passion of 
my youth, I should now have been heartbroken. Canning, eight 
years ago, offered mo, as a neophyte, a seat at one of the Boards, the 
first step in a young statesman’s life. If I am not now worthy of 
more, it is surely better to cease to be a candidate for public honours. 
Yet Peel’s letter, so full of llummery, would lead any one to believe 
that I was a host of excellence. The thing is a contradiction. 

The followiBg is the letter referred to in the entry 
given above 

Lord Ashley to Sir Mohert Peel. 

Panshangeh, Pea. 21«if, 1834. 

Mr DEAE SiK Robeet, — B eing absent from London, I did not 
receive your kind letter before this morning j but 1 trust that no 
inconvenience will have arisen from the delay in acknowledging it. 

I feel very sensibly your friendly expressions, and the warm 
conceni you liave shown in my welfare ; but as I was very explicit 
with you during our interview, I may, I hope, be equally explicit in 
my answer to you now. 

The ofibr of any situation in tbe Govei'innent is far more than 
I am entitled to dtmmnd. I have said to you already, and 1 again 
repeat it, that neither my character nor services can give me the 
smallest claim to a share in the Administration, and still less to the 
con.siderate maimer in which you have pi-oposed to mo .such agreeahle 
colleagues. It would be both bonouvable and pleasant to act with 
those gentlemen • and if, therefore, I presume to raise any objection, 
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it will not be either to the dignity of the place, or the names of the 
Commissioners. 

Wliatovor he my own feelings or desires in respect of official 
life, j would most willingly nndertahe to serve you in any cajiaeity 
where 1 could re.(illy he useful. I doubted, and I doubt still, my 
moans of being so. Everything must he calculated in reference 
to the course of Parliamentary debate; in this I am by no means 
practised, and I entertain a very strong desire, for your own sake, 
that you sliou id engage the co-operation of men who, either actually or 
prospectively, may assist your Government in the House of Oominoms. 

If I cannot aid you by speaking, how can I here do so by 
official ministration ? The Board of Admiralty will afford me no 
opportunity of exercising (did I even possess them) any of the 
qualifications of a public man. I must be, of course, and every one 
else must know it, a subordinate agent amongst persons of such 
experience and practice in their own peculiar profession. I could 
not presume to do more than consult their opinions, and acquiesce 
in their counsel ; neither could I exert any individual action or 
responsibility, so as to render myself in any wise personally useful in 
your service. Any man of common sense would bo quite as efficient ; 
and even the good character you were so kind as to attribute to me, 
could add nothing of utility, as the whole world knows that the 
inexperience of a Civil Lord must yield, and justly so, to the weight 
and experience of his naval colleagues. 

I will tell you candidly that I think my motives would be 
sadly misrepresented in accepting a Lordship — it is, I know, and 
heartily confess, qnite as much as I am worth — -but when I see that 
all my contemporaries have been promoted, and many who have 
never served put over my head, I cannot but fool tliat, having 
neither merit enough to advance, nor oven to retain the scale of rny 
old position, I had better give way to other men. I most solemnly 
assure you that I complain not of their appointments ; but the world, 
T think, would have reason to say that iny readiness to accept any 
situation I could get, was less the result of my principles than of my 
necessities. Again, I say, did it present me even a chance of being 
humbly serviceable, I would not object ; but here I should be called 
upon to surrender many pursuits, and many (I hope) beneficial 
occupations, for a career which could not advantage you or any 
portion of your Government. 
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Your brotlier, you siiicl to me, entitled us he was to Iiigliev 
oftice, was contented to serve you at the Treasury, but to compensate 
for that loss, he will enjoy much personal intercoui’se with you, and, 
perhaps, your pi'ivate confidence. 

I did not seek for office, believing, as I do, that there are many 
others far more suited by inclination and ability to those duties ; bul, 
lifter my interview with you, I was willing to undertake it in the 
hopes that I might have some means of being in a sliglit degree 
personally useful to you. 

Most heartily shall I act, and wiish for your success, not only as 
an honest, and wise, and able Minister, but also (I hope I may say) 
as my personal friend. I shall be always at your command to 
undergo any labour, or any odium, in .support of the .sacred 
principles on which you stand. 

To this letter a reply was received from Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset, who wrote at the request of Sir Eobert 
Peel, to explain that the office was in fact that of the 
Civil Representative of the Admiralty in the House oi“ 
Commons, the Member of that Board whose business it 
was to move the E,stimates, and to be leading Member 
on all topics connected with the Civil Service of the 
Admiralty. And, it was added, the motives of Sir 
Eobert Peel were of the kindest nature. In acknow- 
ledging this letter Lord Ashley said, “ My business 
and duty are to serve him in his way, not in ray 
own ; and since he is willing to bear the responsi- 
bility of having appointed me to a prominent sitnati(.)n, 
and is Iviiid enough to say that I really can contribute 
somewhat to his aid, I am perfectly ready, however 
conscious of my own weakness, to undertake tlie charge 
he has been pleased to assign me.” 

26th. — On the evening of 22m] a messenger brought me an 
explanatory letter from Granville Somerset on the part of Sir 
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K. Poel. Tliere was then no course left but to accept, and I 
did so. 

What is the right course to be pursued ui matters of canvassing 
voters employed in the Government service 1 Surely every Government 
has a legitinuate influence that it may exercise on behalf of its iriends. 
'I’liis I will aid, but I will be no party to the slightest force or even 
menace. Hitherto I must say the Carlton Committee have not 
urgeil me iinproperly. God grant that I may do no injustice, 

I, fear that if I were Prime Minister the world, judging from 
my course of policy, would set me down as a hypocrite or an enthu- 
siast. Nevertheless, my policy would not be th(i less right for all 
that. 

Jan. 12th. — Dorchester. To-morrow 1 sliall he re-elected for 
the county. In all things we' require aid, and so, whether it be a 
great or a small matter, I equally implore God’s grace and assist- 
ance. 

13th. — I rejoice and thank God th.at I was bold enough to 
speak manfully in defence of tlie Church, and 1 pray He may give 
me courage ever to persist and to be ready to sacrifice all for the 
maintaining of His true religion. 

During tlie short time Lord Ashlej' had held office 
under the Wellington Administration he had worked per- 
sistently, and had spared no pains to po.s.sess himself of 
all the information within his reach concerning Indian 
afhiirs, and now, as a Lord of the Admiralt 3 ^ when it 
fell to his lot to answer from his j^lace in the House of 
Cominon.s a multitude of questions on the details of a 
variety of tojjics, he again distinguished himself for 
tlie accm-acy of his information, and the painstaking 
diligence with which he made himself familiar with every 
subject connected with the duties of his office during the 
existence of that short-lived Administration. 

The Peel Government was defeated on the 1 Oth 
Pehruary, 1835, on the Election of a Speaker, and again 
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on t,lie 25tli, on a motion of Lord Morpeth for an 
Amendment on the Address. In April, Lord John 
Eussell, in a series of motions on the Temporalities of 
tlie Irish Church, defeated the Grovemment by so large 
a majority that they resigned on the 8th April. Lord 
Melbourne then commenced his second Administea- 
tion, which lasted throughout the rest of the reign of 
'William IV., and during nearly four years of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

The events of 1835, in which Lord Ashley was most 
interested, are thus described : — 

Jan. 1st. — TJic Conservatives and the Radicals will be the two 
great parties in the House of Commons j between them will float a 
body of Whigs, bearing alternately to one side or the other, and 
strong enough to give preponderance to either. The feeling and 
temper of the country will ultimately decide the character of their 
politics ; if it persist in Conservatism, they will gradmdly and quietly 
range themselves with Peel; if it renew its discontent and life of 
innovation, they will be hand and glove with the Radicals for jdace 
and power. 

Church Eeform is proposed. 

Jan. 25tli.— Our danger is, perhaps, an overweening confi- 
dence that we can do jiretty nearly the same things as our antagonists, 
and yet with less peril to the State or its institutioms ! . ... 

Nostrum-mongers, although not actually mischievoms in intent, are 
alway.s so in fact. . . , The difficulties of Church Reform are 

really a.wful. I fear lest we should I'enew the .scenes and divisions 
of the Catholic Question, and most assuredly we shall if the rights, 
privileges, and dignity of the Church be not deeply respected. How 
lax the country/ will support the prelates, &o., I cannot well calculate ; 
that there is a stirring among the dry hones towards life and religion 
is evident, . . . Church Reform (if any) must be extensive ; it 

may be so, and yet be safe if rightly founded. I am prepared to go 
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far, but we shall do veiy little unless laymen will make sacrifices in 
proportion to those they deinami from the clergy. 

On tlie eve of the resignation of Peel, there is a 
curious, but characteristic, entry; — 

April 8th. — ^It is a sign, a fearful sign of retributive Justice, 
that every great question, every question involving the existence of 
principles, the safety of institutions and the stability of govorn- 
nients, has now /<>?■ Jive years been determined by majorities e<juai 
to, or less than, tbe numbers admitted from the ranks of Popery to 
the privileges of Members of Parliament, The other night the 
division was carried by thirty-three, the precise number of Papists 
in the House of Commons ! . . . 

We are out. Peel has resigned. It was evident that the 
Commons would not accept any measures at his hands, and they 
px’efer anarchy under themselves to order under him. 

Sept, litli. — The past Session very remarkable ; signalised by a 
more open display of violent language and distinct menace than iu 
any preceding one. 

Sept. 30th. — The Thnes of yesterday contains an official letter 
from Mr. Eeeoe, Pi’esident of the Methodist Confcirenoe, to exliort 
all Wesleyans to celebrate on Sunday next the blessing of tlie •' Refor- 
mation.’ This is well, as it indicates an alliance which must, with 
discretion, be of great service to the Church of England. 

Oct. 14th.— So far as I can judge by the newspapei’s and the 
slight conversation I have had with individuals, the Tercentenary of 
tlie Reformation (Oct. 4th) was observed with mucli reverence and 
sincerity. It was far more general tlian I had ventured to hope ; even 
many of the Dissentere, in their schools and chapehs, seemed nowise 
less zealous than the members of the Church of England. 

Even at this period of Ms life, there was well developed 
in him that peculiar capacity which distinguished his 
more public career — ^the ability to attend to an amazing 
number of subjects at the same time, and to allow to 
eaedi its proper place and proportion. Already ho had 
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become identified with many and various philanthropic 
elToids, in addition to those connected with the interests 
of the labouring classes. His influence had lai’gely 
penetrated into religious cii'cles, and he was now to 
take the lead in the important ecclesiastical movement, 
about to be described, with which his name lias ever 
since been closely associated. 

(.)a the 19th February, 18S6, there was held in 
the Church Missionaiy House, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, a meeting of clergy and laity, with Lord Ashley 
in the chair. It was convened to discuss the best 
method of “ Extending the means of Grace in and to 
necessitous parishes, in strict conformity with the spirit, 
constitution, and discipline of the Established Church.” 
It was not a large gathering, but it w'as thoroughly re- 
presentative, about sixty persons being present, many 
of whom were earnest, practical men. The result of 
the meeting was the establishment of the Church Pas- 
toral Aid Society — “ for the purpose of benefiting the 
population of our own country by increasing the number 
of working clergymen in the Church of England, and 
encouraging the appointment of pious and discreet 
laymen as helpers to the clergy in duties not minis- 
terial.” , , ■/ 

It was inevitable that such a society, with such a 
programme, in such times, should give rise to consider- 
able opposition, criticism, and condemnation. It was 
alleged that the Society was started without Episcojjal 
sanction ; that it infringed in a great degree on the 
discipline of the United Church j it was assailed as 
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if it were false to the principles of the Church, and 
atterapt.s ivere made to fasten upon it a sectai'ian and 
schisinaticcil character. 

The rock of offence to the High Church Party 
was the nature of the lay agency to be employed, 
and of the association to employ it. It wa.s contended 
by some that such agency, if used at all, should be 
limited to candidates for holy orders who had completed 
their uiiivensity course, before they were of age for 
ordination. Others, and among them some of tlie 
Bishops, were opposed, not to the efforts of laymen 
for the spiritual welfare of those around them, but 
to the introduction into the Church of a new and 
distinct order of lay teachers, who, as stlpendiarie.s 
of a voluntary socieW, would not, it was alleged, be 
amenable to ecclesiastical authority. 

At first the committee were unwilling to abandon 
or limit lay agency in any degree whatever, but subse- 
quently they became disposed to some modifications, 
and eventually it was decided that “ The .society will 
a.ssist, as it may be able, in the -supply to destitiite 
places of lay agents, whether candidates for holy 
orders or others, or whether partially or wholly to 
he maintained ; which lay agents shall act under the 
direction of the incumbent, and be removable at liis 
pleasure.” 

The result of this decision was to estrange many 
who at first were in favour of the society (among them 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, then a young man of twenty-si.K, 
who ^vas one of the vice-presidents), and to bad to the 
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establisliraent o£ a rival institution, tlie “ Additional 
Curates Society.” 

The first years of the existence of the Pastoral Aid 
Society were years of trial, difficulty, and ceaseless 
controversy, and entailed upon Lord Ashley, who took 
the lead on all occasions, an enormous amount of 
labour^ His good judgment and counsel, his tact 
in smoothing down differences, his experience of the 
requirements of poor and neglected parishes, his patient 
attention to the details of every fresh move in the 
organisation of the Society, and the influence of his 
tongue and pen, were invaluable at this time. Hor did 
hi.s efforts cease with the initial difficulties of the 
enterprise ; on the contrary, he continued to take the 
deepest interest in its progress and prosperity. For 
nearly fifty years he was hardly ever absent from the 
chair on the occasion of the annual meeting, and always 
reserved for that meeting the full expression of his 
opinion on the state of the Church and the signs of the 
times. His speeches on behalf of the Pastoral Aid 
iSociety give the Eeligious History of nearly half a 
century. 

Lord Ashley was appalled to find, from reliable 
authority, the state of spiritual destitution prevalent in 
many parts of the country. The pa.th he had taken in 
public life led him to an intimate knowledge of tlie 
destitute condition of some of the manufacturing 
districts with respect to religious instruction, but lie 
u'a.s .surpri.sed to learn from official documents, that 
100,000 souls were, in spite of every effort, national 
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and voluntary, aainuallj'^ added to those who, in hivj- 
testant England, and under the wing of an Estahlislied 
Church, had neither pastor’s, sacraments, nor public 
worship ; hut were left unheeded, with no man to care 
for their souls. It was the sense of this pressing and 
over-increasing need, that urged him to strain every 
nerve to make the Pastoral Aid Society the efficient 
institution it has become; and from first to last he 
claimed for it, in spite of all argument to the contrarj’, 
full recognition as a Church of England Society, re- 
garding the wants of the Church on the one hand, and 
observing the order of the Church on the other. 

Meanwhile, the G-overnment Factory Act of 1833 
was meeting with the strongest condemnation from the 
supporters of the Ten Hours Movement. Its details 
had been artfully arranged to make different clauses 
come into operation at different dates, so as to delay the 
complete working of the Act till 1836. When Lord 
Ashley threw the Bill into the hands of the Ministry 
he retired for a time from the contest. Incomplete as 
the Bill was, it was better than nothing, and he had said 
“ God prosper it.’' , 

But he, and other friends of factory legislation, soon 
saw that the Act was in many re.spects absurd in its 
details, and foredoomed to be ineffectual. Practical men 
declared that it was never meant to be obeyed, and 
tliat those who framed it only wished to disgust tlio 
people with all factory legislation. A,s reg’arded the 
younger children, the Act was undoubtedly beneficia], 
inasmuch as it .shortened their hours ; but in nearly 
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all otlier respects it seemed to produce vexation, 
disappointment, and confusion. In 1835 the new 
factory inspectors reported 177 convictions under 
the Act, the number of mills at work and reported 
upon being' 1,948, so that one in every eleven mill-owners 
had In-okon the law. The number of proved offences, 
however, would have been far larger had it not been for 
the fact that the local magistrates themselves set the 
law at defiance. 

It will assist the reader to comprehend some of the 
difHculties with which Lord Ashley had to contend, by 
knowing something of the men with whom he was 
associated. Sorely tried as he was by his opponents, 
he was scarcely less tried by his supporters, and the 
labour of urging on some was often less than the 
labour of restraining others. One of the most irre- 
pressible of the agitators was Mr. Eichard Oastler — a 
worthy but eccentric man, wielding a large influence 
over the operatives — who kept up excitement to a white 
heat, as the following extracts froin a lengthy letter, 
written in the early part of this year, will show : — 

2fr, BkJianlOiiMlifi' io Lord Ashhij. 

Fixbv Ham,, NEAR Hui)i)EiiSFiELD, A;w'i’ri7</t, 183,5. 

My Lokb,— ... The great points, in my opinion, are, 
to insist perpetnnlty — ‘the present Act is entiuei.y th(i Masters’ 
Acl, obtained hy fniiul, and intended to get rid of the {piestion by 
iHPOSiiia on the nation -with an “ imprncfdcahk" Act to ‘ deny that 
it WHS pa.ssed in a .state of agitation,’ hut to ‘ insist that every kind 
of evidence was produced in abundance that ‘your Lordsiiip’s Bill 
WHS rejected in a storm,’ but ‘that this Act was passed in a dead 
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calm,’ and that ‘your Lordship never interfered, hut left it with tlu! 
Masters and Lord Althorpe.’ , . . 

My object in once more meeting the public was to contradict 
two assertions most industriously circulated by the Mastor!). 1st, 
That the present Act was your Lordship’s, or Sadler’s, or Oastte’s, 
or Bull’s, or Wood’s, &a ; and 2nd, That I dare nut now face, the 
pahlic on the. Factory Question / / / These questions are now settled. 
I was everywhere received with most enthusiastic cheering, nay, 
my progress was a complete Tiiumphal March. How often have 
I heard Whigs — mill-owner.s, my foes— say, ‘Oa.stler, if you could get 
the Tories to grant the Ten Hoiu's Bill, and to I’epeal the Poor Law 
Bill, all the Dissenters and Eeformer.s in England could not move 
them.’ Of this I was sure. I did my best, both witli the Duke and 
Goulborn and Beckett, but they will not see ; tliey will not hear ; 
they are blind and deaf, and they don’t know that they are all in the 
same boat with our poor I'actory Children ! and that the Jew is 
sinking them all together. My Lord, I have no hopes of success, I 
see the Government, whether Tory or Whig, are blind — blind as bats 
—stone blind. What care the people of England about the Di.s- 
sentersl or the Corpoi'ation,s ? or O’CounelH Not one utoii. They 
leant bread, and the Whigs and Tories and Badicais join together in 
robbing the pauper ! ! ! Oh, shame — shame. And refuse to protect 
Labour ! ! ! Oh, what folly. It is labour that .supports the Th/rmie — 
not your Jew with his £10,000,000 ! ! Oh, my Lord, do excuse me, 
I must write as I feel. I write not for myself. No, my Lord. I 
expect nothing but poverty and want and death. 1 look forward to 
tlie assassin’s knife, or a cold stone bed in a dungeon, but I will 
never hold my peace .so long as I have power to speak. When I am 
(lead, and the Throne and Altar are levelled, then p6rhap.s 1 shall 
have been known to speak the truth. . . . You, my Lord, imist 

change your heart tor stone if you intend to be aoul, whilst you fiyJtt 
the buttle of the Factory Child. ... 

1 ]iav(3, indeed, laboured hard and long, and .spent niy all, in 
endeavouring to unite the Amtoerats and the PeoiDle, on sound 
constitutional principles, hut they turned a deaf ear. Every event 
tluiT. transpii’fis proves I have been right. ‘ The Labourers,’ ‘ Tin' 
Labourers,’ ‘The Labourers,’ has been my cry. But the aristocrats 
v'ould not hear, and now O’CONNELL is kino ! ! ! ! . . . 

Oh 1 what a field for declamation doe.s the jwjyliny trickery of 
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onr fons open to us. I’d give a world, if I had ib, just for four hourw 
at tlicin in your Honourable (?) House ! , . , 

Believe me to be (in very deed), 

Your Lordship’s most obliged and obedient servant, 
Eichaed Oastluh. 

Harassing as were tlie main issues of Factory Ijegis- 
lation, its side issues were scarcely less perplexing. 
Letters innumerable on every conceivable branch of the 
subject poured in upon Lord Ashley. One correspon- 
dent complained that the children were summoned to the 
mills by the discordant blasts of a horn, and as it was 
“ very disagreeable to have attention drawn to the 
liai’dships of the factory children at three, four, live, and 
six in the morning,” he hoped a clause would be in- 
serted in the Act “ to make the nuisance punishable by 
penalty! ’’ Another, who had held the office of Factory 
Inspector, and had been summarily dismissed because 
“ the faithful discharge of his duties had drawn upon 
his head the unmitigated feelings of revenge of some of 
the factory ]3eople,” begged Lord Ashley to bring this 
“monstrous outrage ” before Parliament. And every- 
body who had any grievance, real or fancied, or w'ho 
wanted information, whether entitled to it or not, sent 
forthwith his complaint or his application to Lord 
Ashley, who for many years inserted in his Diary words 
which, meant much to him — “ Harassed by fruitless 
correspondence.” 

During 1835 and 1836, under the conduct of Mr. 
Qastler, the Kev. Mr. Bull, the Kev. J. E. Stephens, and 
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other G reat-hearts of the cause, the Ten Hoars agitation 
in the Horth, grew stronger and wider. Mr. Charle.s 
Hindley, M.P. for A,.shton-under-Lyne, an extensive mill- 
owner, pledged himself to bring in a Ten Hours Bill, 
and to renew his efforts, session after session, till the 
victory was won. This Bill had been printed and widely 
distributed, when it was made known that Mr. Poulett 
Thompson,* M.P. for Manchester and Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, was about to bring in a Bill, 
on behalf of the Q-overnment, to repeal the thirteen- 
years-of-age” clause in Lord Althorjre’s Act of 1833, and 
to exclude thereby all the ages between twelve and 
thirteen from the shelter of its clauses. This was, in 
effect, “ to legalise the slavery of some forty thousand 
children, for the most part females. A more faithless 
proposal was never made to the integrity and understand- 
ing of a legislature ; the pledges to the country that 
children should be ‘ protected up to a certain point ; ’ the 
compromise between the masters and the operatives — 
guaranteed by the interposition of the Government- — 
and the inductions of common -sense, which required at 
least the fair trial of so solemn an enactment, were 
all equally violated.”f 

Hotice of the new Government Measure was given 
in March, 1830, only nine days after the clause referred 
to came into operation. The factory districts were at 
once the scene of intense excitement and anxiety. Great 
meetings were held to uphold the “Bible, truth, and 

* Aftoi'wards Lord Sydenliaui. 

f Au article by Lord Asbley in Quarterly Bevieie, hdi, 417. 
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justice,” against “ Gold and Poulett Thompson’s Bill. 
Petitions were sent up to the House remonstrating 
against the attempt to repeal the “best part of the 
present Act.” 

The second reading of the Government Bill was 
inoved by Mr. Poulett Thompson on May 9th. He 
declared that cliildren between twelve and thirteen 
should be allowed to decide for themselves, like their 
seniors, that sixty-nine hours’ work per week would do 
them no harm, and that the House would throw 35,000 
children out of work if it refused to pass the Bill. 

Lord Ashley moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He showed that the 
threatened dismissal of the children was not- even 
possible ; quoted evidence to prove how severely the 
children suffered from the long hours ; and met his 
opponents with a formidable, and, as it proved, irre- 
sistible array of facts aud figures. A long debate 
ensued, in the course of which a vigorous oppo,sition 
to the new measure was manifested, but the Govern- 
ment, confiding in their strength, pressed the Bill to a 
divisioir. In a House of 354 members, howeveiy they 
only secured a majority of two, and accordingly 
thought it wisest to withdraw the Bill.f 

ITaving thus defeated the attempt of the Govern- 
ment to gratify the mill-owners by a retrograde 
movement. Lord Ashley and his. coadjutors saw that 
it was needful, not only to watch, with increased 

* Mi. Oastler at Huddersfield, 
t Hansard, 3, s. xxxiii. 737, and xxxiv. 306. 
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vigilance, the woi’ldng of the present Act, in order to 
got as much good out of it as possible, but, at the 
same time, to press forward towards the passing of 
laws of a more decidedly beneficial character. On 
June the 13tb. he called the attention of Q-overnment 
to a flagrant breach of the Act, some boys having 
been made to work for thirty-four hours successively 
in the foul cellar of a A^orkshire factory, the air of 
which w'as so bad that workmen tied handkerchiefs 
round their mouths befoi’e going into the place. Lord 
John Russell promised investigation. 

On June 23rd Mr. Charles Hindley moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill “ to Amend the present Ractory 
Acts.” The House was surprised, and Lord Ashley 
thought the time inopportune ; but said that, if the Bill 
were brought in, he should give it his cordial support. 
Mr. Hindley, after a short debate, withdrew his motion, 
but not till it had “served the useful purpose of 
wuhnging from an unwilling Government a direct and 
distinct pledge, given by Lord John Russell, that the 
existing laws should be enfoi'ced with all the authority 
at its command.”* The enforcement of the law was 
difficult to accomplish -when the mill-owners and the 
magistrates “were identical. Sometimes magistrates 
refused to hoar factory complaints, and bade applicants 
go to Mr. Oastler, for it was his law. Mr. Oastler 
replied by threatening to incite the children to apply 
their grandimdher’s knitting-needles to the spindles, 
“ in a way which -will teach these law-defying, mill- 
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owiiei' magistrates to liaye respect even to ‘ Oastler’s 
law,’ as tliey have wrongfully designated it.”® 

Many such wild speeches were made in the course 
of the agitation, which daily grew in volume and 
intcmsity. Eepoi-ts of the meetings were published 
as pamphlets, and everywhere circulated. Meanwhile 
Lord Ashley awaited the opportunity to intervene 
with effect, doing good service from time to time by 
pointing out evasions of the present Act. Thus, on 
July 18th, he called the attention of the House to the 
fact that one of the factory inspectors was permitting 
attendance at Sunday-school to be included in the 
twelve hours’ education per week which the Act 
required. He also pointed out the need for a large 
increase in the number of inspectors. 

During 18f37 Lord Ashley refrained from bringing 
the subject before the House, except in connection with 
the erratic proceedings of one or two of the inspectors, 
nor did he take any very prominent part in the agita- 
tion out of doors. An immense meeting held at 
Leeds, to bring about an eleven hours’ compromise 
between masters and men, resulted in an all but 
unanimous resolution to petition for a Ten Hours Bill. 
The people grew more enthusiastic ; the magistrates, on 
the other hand, compelled to act by Government super- 
vision, used their power of imposing merely nominal 
penalties, and made disobedience to the law more ]jro- 
iitable than it.s due observance. 

Amongst those who, in the earlier days of the factory 

* ‘•'History of the Factory Movement,” ii. lOt. 
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agitation, were bitterly hostile to legislative action, 
bnt afterwards modified, their views, was liiohard 
Cobden; and as Lord Shaftesbury was specially mind- 
ful of his opinion, it will be interesting to note what, 
at this stage of the question, were Cobden’s exact 
sentiments with regard to the movement as recoi'ded 
by his biographer 

It is liistorically interesting to know what Liberal electors wore 
thinking about in these days (1839). We find that they asked their 
candidate his opinion as to the property qualifteation ior Member's of 
Parliament, Primogeniture, the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the 
Factory Question. The last of the list was probably the most im- 
portant, for Cobden had taken the ti-ouble, many, months before, to 
set out his opinions on that subject m a letter to the chairman of liia 
committee. The matter remains of vitalimportance in our industrial 
system to the present time, and is still, in the face of the com- 
petition of other nations, the object of a controversy which is none 
the less alive in the region of theory because the Legislature has 
decided it in one way in the region of practice. As that is so, 
it is interesting still to know Cobdeii’s earliest opinions on the 
matter; and I have therefore printed at the end of the volume 
the letter that Cobden wrote, in the autumn of 1836, on the 
restriction by Parliament of the hours of labour in factories. 

What he said comes, to tliis : that, for plain physical reasons, 
no child ought to he put to work in a cotton mill so early as the age 
of thirteen ; hut whatever restrictions on the hours of labour might 
be desirable, it was not for the Legislature to impose tliem ; it was 
for the workmen to insist upon them, relying not on Parliament, 
but on their own action. A workman, by savhig the twenty pounds 
that would carry him across the Atlantic, could make himself as 
iudepoiulent of hi.s employer as the employer is independent of liiin ; 
and in this independence he would he free, without the emasculating 
iutcrfci'eiice of Parliament, to drive his own bargain as to how many 
hours he would work. In meeting his committee at Stockport, 
Cobden reiieatei-l his conviction that the factory opeiatives had it 
in their power to shorten the hours of labour without the aid of 
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ParUfimeut; but to infant labour, as he Inul said before, be would 
iitlbvJ tlio utmost possible protection. He laughed at the mock 
])luhinthropy of Toi-y landowners, who took so lively an iutevcst in 
the welfare of the factory population, and yet declined to aufl'cr the 
slightest relaxation of the Corn Laws, though these did more to 
degrade and pauperise the labouring classes, by doubling the price of 
food and limiting employment, than any other evil of which they had 
to complain.* 

On June 22ntl, 1838, Lord Asliley, at the request of 
the factory operatives, moved, as an amendment on 
the order of the day, the second reading of a “ Lac- 
tones’ Eegulation Bill ” that had been introduced 
and several times deferred. Into this Bill it was his 
intention to have inserted a Ten Hours Clause on 
reaching the committee stage. Lord Ashley charged 
the Government with having “deluded and mocked” 
him with false promises, with having taken the matter 
out of his hands by their solemn pledges, and with 
having failed to keep their jjromises. In the course of 
the debate that followed. Sir Eobert Peel said he was 
not prepared to support the Ten Hours Clause of his 
noble friend Ijovd Ashley,, hut the subject demanded 
attention, and he implored the .House to come to a 
deci.sion that night. On a division the matter was 
again shelved by a majority of eight — 119 voting for 
the Government, and 111 for Lord Ashley. t 

The public attention (aahl the .‘Khim) cannot be too forcibly 
dircot(3d to the scandalous conduct of the Melbourne Government 
with regard to the Ji'aotory Que.stion as exposed by Lord Ashley on 

* “ Life of .Richard Gob leu,” by John Moidoy, vol. i., pp, ll.e-lfi. 

+ Hansard. 
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Friday evening in his ino.st impressive and striking speech. It was 
lint merely that the noble Lord, to whom parents and childrou, and 
tlie cause of humanity, are all alike and so dee]ily indebted — it is 
not, WB .say, that he has himself been ‘mocked and deluded’ in the 
lii'o.seeution of his benevolent schemes by the broken faith and 
callous feelings of this mercenary and jobbing clique, but that laws 
of their own making have been left unenforced, and the unfortunate 
children unprotected, and that ‘all the rcprosentatious and re- 
monstrances made to the Ministers upon the subject had been treated 
with total neglect and contempt.’ * 

On June 28th, the Tmes again devoted a long 
leading article to the subject, especially denouncing 
Lord John Russell for asserting that Lord Ashley “is 
under a delusion which /u; has created for Mmelf, if he 
supposes that a great many children are suffering under 
the infliction of grievances.” It proceeded to show 
that Lord John himself was under “one of the anost 
monstrous delusions that mortal man ever created for 
himself;’’ seeing that half the children working with sur- 
geons’ certificates as thirteen, were evidently not twelve 
or even eleven ; that thousands of pounds had been paid 
by the children for these fraudulent certificates ; that 
convictions only resulted in half-crown fines ; that in- 
spector.s took two years to go their round, s, and gave 
notice of each visit ; that some masters gave no meal- 
times in the nine hours, and it was doubtful whether 
the Act of 1838 required any ; that in Derbyshire and 
Cheshire (as proved by the Inspector’s Report) “ a 
system of tampering with the factory clock prevails ” in 
order to rob the children and others of their time.f 
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TliegQ were but samples of existing grievances, and 
in most cases there were no means of redress, except 
by appealing to judges wlio were themselves the 
oppressors. 

Lord Ashley’s motion on the ]?actories’ Eegulation 
Bill did not by any means involve an acceptance of the 
Government measure, which was a remarkable Bill of 
fifty-nine clauses to amend the fifty clauses of the 
Act of 1833, and gave inspectors such dispensatory 
and licensing powers as would have rendered its penal 
clauses worthless. Lord Ashley’s object in dragging 
it from its obscurity was of course only to keep the 
subject alive by bringing it before the House. His 
defeat was, in some respects, a success : it was now 
evident that the great question could not be evaded. 

“ The promptitude and activity of his Lordship,” 
says the historian of the movement, “ were beyond all 
praise ; certainly, not any leader could have done more 
for his clients. The respect and attention he com- 
manded in the House of Commons, were outward 
and visible signs too marked to he misunderstood by 
Ministers.” * Fortified by the evidence of widespread 
popular support. Lord Ashley renewed the assault on 
July 20th. An attempt to bring the question forward 
on July 12th had been frustrated by a “ count out,” 
referring to which the Tmes next morning declared tliat 
there had been “trickery of the grossest kind.”f 

On the 20th, Lord Ashley (on the question that the 

* “ History of the ITactiory Movement,” ii.. P- 124. 

t Times, July 13, 1838. 
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House do resolve itself into a Committee of Supply) 
moved “That this House deeply regrets that the ln\v 
affecting the regulation of the children in I'actories, 
having been found imperfect and ineifectiv(‘ to tlie 
purpose for -which it was passed, has been suffered to 
continue so long without any amendment.” He sup- 
ported this resolution in one of the ablest speeclu's ever 
made on the Factory Question. A great iiupre,s.sion 
was produced on the House by the formidable array 
of facts and arguments with which he set forth the 
deplorable condition of the factory operative.s, and by 
his extracts from public documents and reports of in- 
spectors, proving the inability or unwillingness of the 
Government to make their own Factory Act work 
efficiently. After denouncing the dilatory conduct of 
the (jovernment, he said — 

Tlius liad a groat Moiisuro, closuly aflfioting the temporal and 
eternal welfare of so vast a portion of tlu! )ioiiulation, been .set aside 
and treated liko a Turiijnkf! Ihll. Hut tlie noble Lord might be 
assured that the people of this country had too much liumanity, and 
that he (Lord A.shlf!y) who had hinnhly urahirtakfiii tlie .subject, was 
too strongly iletei’ininod to obtain justice, to allow the niatter to rest 
in its present state. Did he really think tliat he could stifle public 
sympathy or .silence him (Loril A.shlcy) by such <l()vices ! ‘Though 
he shfmld hold Itis peace, the very stones would iniineiliately cry 
out;.'' The evil v\as daily on the increase, and was yet unreniudicd, 
though oruj-fifth part of the time the House Iiad givtoi to the settle- 
ment of the question of negro slavery would have lieen snflicient to 
provide a remedy. 'When that I-J.ou.se, in its wisdom and mercy, 
decided that forty-live hours iu a week was a term of laliour long 
enough for an adult negro, ho thought it would not have h<»en 
unbecoming that spirit of lenity if they iuid eonsidered whether 
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Britisli Empire. In the appeal he hud now made ho had n.'^ked 
iiothio" unroasoiialjle ; he had merely asked for an alliniiation ol a 
principle they had already i-ecoguised. He wanted them to decide 
whether they would amoiid, or repeal, or enforce the Act now in 
exi.stencfi, Jini; if they would do none, of thei30 things ; it tluiy con- 
tinued idly indilierent, and ohstinately shut their eyes to this great 
and growing evil; if they would give no heed to that iierce and 
vapid ciiiicnr that was gnawing the very vitals of tlio social system ; 
if they were careless of the growth of an immens<i population, 
plunged in ignoiance and vice, which neither feared (Io<l nor regai’fled 
man, then he warned them that they must bo prepared for the very 
worst results that could befall an ein[)iro.* 

A warm discussion followed, in tlie course of w'liicl) 
Mr. .Fox Maule (afterwards Lord .Paninuro) denied the 
charges made against the Government, and ])rophesied 
evil resnlta from throwing children out of the livhtuw 
market. Daniel O’Connell turned against the clause, and 
llatly opposed all that he had himself said at tlie.Londoti 
Tavern meeting in 1833. Lord John Itussell said re- 
stricted hours meant diminished wages and imminent 
starvation ; while Mr. Hume declared that the Factory 
movement was a mere party maiia;uvre. Several nu>m- 
hers spoke in support of the resolution, but it was lost 
on a division — 121 voting for Ministens, and lOh 
against, f 

* Slmflri'sbuiy’s “ SpcecheH,” p. li. 

t Hfmsiird, 3, s. xliv. 443: — In roferonoo to tluH debate a (‘urioiiK 
circmti.staiico may bi? noted. The report, of Lord Ashley’.^ .speech in tlie 
Timan of the next morning makeH it eonelnde with the worde : “Then 
would Unit great and terrible denunchitiou prononiieed liy a prophet of old 
have a second fulfilment, ‘ The spoiler shall eoino upon every L'ity, and no 
city shall eseajie; the valley also shall perish, and the plain shall he 
dcsl i'oyecl, as the Lord hath spoken.’ ” On July 23 the Timas stated that its 
previoms report was wwong, and that Ids Lordsliip’s qiiolation was from 
A'utiibers xxiv. 20: “Anialekwas the first of tlio nations, lint hi.s laller 
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Charles Dickens was always a warm admirer o£ Lord 
Ashley, and, as we shall see in the course of this narrative, 
on several occasions aided materially some of his great 
labours for the poor. It was towards the close of this 
year that he became an ally on the Factory Question, 
and the following letter gives a glimpse of his mind 
with reference to his future action in the matter 

Clutrlds Einkeiis to Mr. Edward Fitzgerald. 

48, Doughty Stueet, December THh, 1838. 

Deau Silt, — 1 -went, some weeks ago, to ilancliestei', and saw 
tlie worst cotton mill. And then I saw the best. Ex uno disre 
omnes. There was no great cliflorencc between them. 

I was obliged to came back suddenly, upon some matters con- 
nected with the publication of ‘Oliver Twist,’ and saw no more. 
iJut on the 1 Itli of next montli I am going down again, only for tlii'ce 
days, and then into the enemy’s camp, and the very head-cpiarters of 
the factory .system advocates. I fear I shall have little opportunity 
of looking about me, but .1 sliould be most haptpy to avail myself of 
any introduction from Lord Ashley which, in the course of an hour 
or so, w'oidd enable me to make any fresh oliservations. 

With that nohloinan’s Tno.st benevolent and excellent exertions, 
and with the evidence wliich he was the means of bringing forward, 
1 am well acquainted. So far as .seeing goes, I have seen enough for 
my purpose, and what ,I have seen has disgusted and astoai.s])ecl me 
beyond all nnsasure. I mean to strike tlie lieaviest blow in niy 
power for these unfortunate creatures, but whodier i .shall do so 
in the ‘ Nickleby,’ or wait some other opportunity, .1 have not yet 
deterrainod. 

Will yon make known to Lord Ashley (oonlidentially) vny 
intentions on this , subject, and my earnest desire to avail myself, 

end shall ho that he perish for ever.” Haimard, however, luis i iorpetuated 
till! obviously inappropriate pas.sage from Jeromiuh. In the volume of 
“ Sptseelies ” the Biblical allusion is left out altogotiier. 
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pitliiT now Of fi(, Roino future time, or both, of liis hind ussislunce '! 
ih ay thank him warmly, from me, for tendering it, and 1l(,']ie^•e me, 
Very truly yours, 

CiiAiu.ns Dicuuvs. 

It i.s always interesting’ to be able to picture a iiian 
in the mind’s eye, as be stands, in the luidsh ol“ his 
work, at certain periods of his career. The 'htllowing 
e.xtracts from a “ word-portrait,” witten in lSd8, will 
assist the reader in this respect 

Lord Ashley pos-sosaes, perhups, the palest, purest, stateliest 
exterior of any man you will see iu a mouth's perambiilation tif 
AV'estminster ; indeed, it Avouhl be difficult to inmgiiie a more rmii- 
plete bean-ideal of aristocracy. 

His Lordship looks about six-nnd-tweuty, hut is soiiu' (eii years 
older. He is above tho inedium height — about five fc‘(‘t (d(>ven, with 
a slender and extremely graceful figure, which might almost pass fur 
that of some classic statue attired in a fashionable Mnglisli eo.stume ; 
and the similarity is ]iot at all impaired by the rigidity of his Lord- 
ship’s muBcles, . 

His forehead has alst) much of the marble about it; his curl- 
ing dark hair, in its thick masses, resembles that of a .sculptured 
bust, atid his fine brow and feature.s are distinctly yet delicately out ; 
the no.so, perhaps, a trille too prominent to he liaudsom*;, He has 
light blue eyes, deeply set, and near each other, with projt'ctiiig white 
eyelids ; his mouth is small, retiring, and compressed. 

The whole countenance has, the coldneiss, as well as tho grace, of 
a ehibelled one, and oxpiv.sses j)recisiou, prudonee, and doL(irmiiintion 
iu.no common degi’ee. To judge from the set foi'm of the lip.s, you 
would say not only that he never acts from impulse, but that he 
seldom, if ever, acted frotn an impulse iii his life. All that l./ord 
Ashky does .seems to be done from conviction and priueipJe, and 
not ev('ii a musele dares to move without an order from head-quarters, 
livery separate lock of his hair appears to curl, hcicau.se it lias a 
reason: for so doing,, and knows that to he the right eoiir.se of 
’couduct. , : 
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1 beliftvc Ills cliaracter quite corresponds with liis MppiMUMiu'i' ; 
lit; is said to be long in determining on a line of proceeding ; but, 
when bis mind is once made up, nothing can turn liiin aside or alter 
bis rtsaointion ; he proceeds with an indefatigable pur.severaiici;, and 
spares no effort to accomplish his purpose 

As ))i(tcos of composition his addresses are faultless; everv 
st'iitfmco is perfect in its form and correct in its lieariiig. His 
delivery is fluent, but not rapid ; his voice fine and rich iu tone, 
Vmt not sufficiently exei-ted to be generally audible ; and bis manner, 
though evidently he is quite in earnest, is animiittid but somewhat 
cold. ... 

When he addresses an audience he stands with Ills hand resting 
on the platform rail, and as erect as such a po,sition will po.ssibly 
allow ; he looks his hearers coolly in the face, and, witli a very 
slight bowing movonieiit, barely sufficient to save him from the 
appearance of stiffness, he delivers, without a moment’s hesitaiion, 
and with great dignity of voice and manner, a short, calm, serious 
address. Tins applause witJi which he is always heard (for he is 
very popular in the Societies over wliioh he presides) seems rather iin 
interruption than a plea.stire to him, tis it breaks into the mutual 
dependence of his sentences. 

I have understood that his Lordship is very nervoms, and yet 
the most striking feature of Ins public deportment is his apparently 
rigid self-possession, which he never loses for a moment. ... 
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Alotion to Rovoko the Ordor ill Council- Supported hy Lord Ashley -'I'lie 

Meaauro Attacked as. Adverse to tho Constitution, and as Hoslilo to tlio 
Church and to Revealed Religion -Ijord Stanley’s .'Vmondment liusl- The 
Eatahlishnrent of the Committno of Council on Education. 

I.v Septomljer, 1838 , Lord Ashley, who liad newer com- 
pletely overcome, as ho thought, his tendency to allow 
time to pass unimproAT.d, determined to commence tho 
systematic Avriting of a Diary. .Tt was undertaken, in 
the first place, to assist his “treacherous memory,” and 
in the next to be a source of amusement to him in his 
old age. Rut there Avas yet another reason ; he had an 
almost insuperable aversion to Avriting, and he det(3i‘- 
miiied to adopt this exjiedient as a moaiLs to assist Irim 
in overcoming that aversion. There are in the course 
of the DiaricvS occasional gaps and hreaks, hut these luv. 
easily accounted for hy the pressure of his enormous 
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labours. It is marvellous tliat, witli tlie amount of 
correspondence be carried on, the articles he wrote, 
and the speeches he prepared, he could ever find 
time for, or force himself to the task of, posting np 
a record of passing events, however brief. But his 
Diaries, exclusive of four travel-diaries, occupy tweB'c 
quarto volumes, averaging several hundrc'd pages in a 
volume, and were continued until very nearly the dost* 
of his life. They are written with extreme care; 
every line is straight as an arrow, altliough on un- 
ruled paper, and there is scarcely a blot or erasure 
on any of the pages. He had precisely the same gift 
in writing that he had in speech: his words and his 
thoughts came in right order and sequence, and the 
most apt and expressive adjective that could adorn a 
sentence always fell into its proper place. He never, in 
his public speeches or in conversation, had to hesitate 
or recall a word ; the exact word he -wanted, and 
generally the best word that could be used, was ready 
at the right moment This was also the case in his 
writing ; in the whole of his Diaries there are probably 
not half a dozen words scored thi'ough in order to 
substitute others. 

At the time the Diary commences. Lord Melbourne 
was First Minister of the Crown, and had been the 
head of the Cabinet from 1834. He was the son of 
Peniston Lamb, first Viscount Melbourne, of Brocket 
Hall, Herts ; his wife. Lady Caroline Lamb, who 
died in 1828, wrote novels, and w^as notorious for 
her admiration of Lord Byron. The sister of Lord 
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j\TellioTime, the 'Hon. Emily Lamb, was married in 
1805 to the fifth Earl Cowper (who died June 37tli, 
1887), and her daughter Emily, it will be remembered, 
becanie the wife of Lord Ashley. Lady Cowper, tin' 
motlier of Lady Ashley, was married a second time, in 
1 889, to Yisccvunt Palmerston, the famous Minister. 

8ueh were the family relaitionships, to which frequent 
allu-sion is made in the Diaries. 

Sept. 28. — Every one wlio b<?gins to keep a jovxroal regrets that 
he did not do so before. I follow the genei'al example, and regret 
the many ‘line and apt’ things, both of fact and iinagimitiou, that 
are now irrecoverably lost. I had a book, a few years ago, in 
which I made, fi'onr time to time, some short desultory entries, but 
the natural impntiunce of my disposition, and the mischievous mnl 
indulged hiibit of doing nothing consecutively, broke tlic throad of 
my record, and I now resume a busine.ss which will conjoin a head 
and a tail by the exclusion of all intennediate carcase. Yot an 
actual journal, a punctual narrative, of every day’s history would bo 
an intolerable bore — a boro when written and a bore when remem - 
bered— at least it would be so tome; the probability is tluit this 
book of memorandums will sluii’o the fate of all my otlmr nttempl.s, 
and go intD oblivion unsullied by ink or jioncil ; lint, should it bo 
carried on, I will make it a more cage for light and grave thoughts 
(the paucity of them will render the task easy), which, unless they 
be caught as tliey arise, take wing like larks and owls and arc gone 
for ever. . . 

Just finished Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. Scott. The man is as 
well displayed in his true light as Johnson was by BtSswell, though 
the one is sliown by his convor.satio)i, the other by Ids letters 
aiul diary. Never more interested than by this book, and yet 
never more painfully afTccted ; the seventh volume is elegant and 
rouching, and develops a degree of energy and virtue tlifit .1. should 
liavo thought, until now, confined to works of fiction. 1 knew 
the man, and to know him was to. love him. .. The two gi’oatost cha- 
racters of the last century and of the present, perhaps of any one, 
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ai'f), in my mind, the Duke of Wellington and Sir W. Scott, and tiiey 
have many points of reseniblanoe, none more striking than their 
simplicity. ... 

Sept. 29. — 'Fook leave this morning of Young, wiio has just 
lieen appointed lier Miiie.sty’s Vice-Consul at Jeritmlmi ! .lie will 
.sail in .a day or two for the Holy Land. If this i.s duly considered, 
what a wonderful event it is ! The ancient city of the people of God 
is about to resume a place among the nations, and England is the 
lir.st of Gentile kingdoms that ceases ‘to tread her down.’ If I had 
not an avoi-sion to writing, almost insupei'ablo, I would record here, 
for the benefit of my very weak and treacherous memory, all the 
steps whereby tins good deed has been done, but the arr;ingeiu('nt of 
the narrative, and tins n.vocntion of it, would cost me too much pen- 
manship ; I shall always, at any rate, remeraher that God put it into 
my lieart to conceive the plan for His honour, gave me inlluence to 
pirovail with Palmerston, and provided a man for the situation who 
‘ can remember Jerusidem in his mirth.’ Wrote by him a few lines 
to Pieritz, and sent him a very small sura of money for the Ilehrew 
converts there (I wisli it were larger), that I miglit r’cvive the prac- 
tice of apostolic times (Eomans xv. 26), and ‘make a certain contri- 
bution for the poor saints that are at Jerusalem ! ’ 

Oct. 3rd. — Lord Lindsay’s ‘Travels in Egyi>t and tlie Holy Land’ 
are very creditable to him, more so in the feelings and sentiments 
they expre.sa than in the originality and composition. But be saw 
and felt like a man who fattened on the Word of God, and found it 
as delicious as it is wholesome and true. I am convinced that Provi- 
dence has laid up in store many riches of ‘ testimony ’ to the antlmn- 
ticity of the Bible, to be produced in these evil days of apnstatiy and 
'imb(3lief that will nfflict the earth in the latter tinie.s. 15gypt will 
yield largely in coniinnatioii of the Jewish reiaird.s ; and .I’alestine, 
when dug and harrowed by enterprising travellers, must exhibit the 
pa.st with all the vividness of the present. The very violences of 
Iltrahiin Pasha (the Scourge of Syria) have opened the flr.st source.s of 
,it.s political regeneration by offering free aecns.s to the .stranger in tlie 
repression of .native lawlessness ; hundreds now go, in a twelvemonth 
where one trod the way in a quarter of a century, and the Bible is 
becoming a common road-book! God give mo, and mine, grace to 
help forward this accumnlation of testimony, that our lamjis may be 
trimmed and our loins girded, whenever we are called on, in the 
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awful a(h'ancr> of saucy i-ationalism or malignant infulcility, to ‘render 
a reason of the liopo that is in ns.’ 

T should like to see a good treatise, exhibiting the Hucoossive 
developments of evidence of the truth of God’s Word, .suited to the 
character anil wants of each age successively. ; . . 

Gave a deci.sioii to-day, along -with colleagues, in tlui r)omini.s- 
sioii in Lunacy (uiion a division of 6 to 4, the first division that has 
taken place since the institution of the body, now ten yiiars ago), 
that one, It. P., should be set at liberty. It is an unpleasant 
and responsible office either to detain, or dischai-ge a patient ; 
in the first case you hazard the commission of cruelty to the 
prisoner ; in the second to his friends or the public. We can lay 
down no fixed rules for decision ; wo mu.st take our course, according 
to doctor’s jirescriptions, pro re wit.n. In the instance before us, 
R. P. (as he is designated in the correspondence of his relatives) 
had been .seized only a few days when wo jiroct'oded to inipiiro into 
his alleged insanity and tlio grounds of his detention; a more 
heartless ruffian, one more low in mind and coaise in language, 
though a man of talent and education, never entered the walls of 
a prison, or a madhouse. The opposite party, however, eould not 
prove against him ono single act of personal violencis ; his words, his 
manner, his feelings, were awfully wicked ; but had never as yet 
(although their charge extendexl over several years) broken out into 
action. In fact a decision on our part, thatho was rightfully detained, 
would have authorised the ilicareeration in a Bedlam of seven-tenths 
of the hnmau race who have ever hcen excited to violence of sjiceeh 
and ge.sture. Three days sitting, myself chairman, of live hours oaeh, 
and all ‘ gratis 1 ’ 

Oct. 4th. — In the chair of the Pastoral Aid Society. Under 
God’s good providence, this Society has wrought wonder.s ; it has 
scarcely subsisted two years and a half, and we can nuiuher (housands 
and tens of thousands who have received, almost for the first time, 
through till,! channels our labour has tipeued, tlie knowhulge and tlie 
ju’Hctice of the Gospel of Christ. We pray that we may see the 
fruit of our toil every time we meet in eommittiie for despatch of 
business; no jirayer was ever so largely or so speedily answered; 
very little of our seed has fallen by the way.side, or heconie the 
prey of olmimui voluores. I never was called by God’.s mercy to .so 
happy and bkssed a work ■ a.s to ' labour on behalf of this yoeioty, 
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and pre.sidp, at its liaad ; the langntigo of tliaiikfuliie.ss and gratitiiid 
piety in the various letters from the clergy -whom wo have assistotl 
is a foretaste ((.lod grant that it be said with all aiiandonnuvnt of 
self-rigliteotisi'iesa) of the blessed words, ‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful .servant ! ’ 

My youngest hoy chnstened to-day at St. Georgeis (.ihnrcli — 
named Antony Lionel Geoi-ge : George after hi.s godmotlier, I/ady 
rjov(.ir, wii.h a T’eference also to poor Dover. .Tt is a lovely and 
.solemn eoremony, heavenly in its purport and aim o.st so iu its enm- 
pnsition. May God in His mercy grant that as the child was this 
day ‘ signed with the sign of the Cross,’ so he may never he a.shamed 
to confe.ss, and to light for, a crucified Saviour ! The service aliomi- 
nably jjerformed hy the curate, Mr. S — ^ — . 

Oct. 8tli. — Panslianger. Here agidii, after an interval of nearly 
two years, Scarcely any change in men or things ; a little in the 
feeding.s with which I visit it; nor is this unnatural, for, iiotwitL- 
stauding the kindness of the present owners, my position is neces- 
sarily altered. I had lived in this house for liiauy years as my home, 
as a man would live, hag and haggnge, with his father ; — now we 
are guests where befoi’e we wore inmates. At church yp.stprday ; 
had not been there since I followed poor Lord Cowper's fimeral. , . . 

Could we not erect a Protestant Bishopric at JtensalHin, and 
give him jui-isdiction ovin' all the Levant, Malta, and whatever 
chaplaincies there might he on the coast of Africa 1 

11th. — Windsor Oa.stle. Here for a few days hy desire of her 
Majesty — nnnuestionahly agre.at honour, wliichdciminds all gratitude 
and loyalty from u.s. We have the mornings to ourselves, ,an.d the 
beauty and magniiicencfs of the place, the fineness of the, weather, 
and the comfort of the apartments, enable us to pass the time very 
agreeably. ... 

12th. — A. noble ride yesterday through ulic path with her 
Maje.sty and train. The order of the fide, and the iUTangerufint.s 
at dinner, the same as usual; in fact the same since her Majesty 
mounted the throne. Ho ride to-day ; the Queen had a, had cokl. 

I should bo most ungrateful did i not feel iuid s[ieak of her ooii- 
descon.siou and kindness with, the warmest afibetiou and loyalty ; 
from tliii hour she became Queen to tlio present day, I and itiiiie 
have received one invariable .succession of friendly and liosjvltabki 
acts, bestowed with a degree of ease, good-humour, arid cou.siderate- 
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ne.ss, that would lie cajitivatmg in any private person. She niauiti'Kt.s 
a clasire to make her favours as plemsant. as they are honourable; and 
in most in.staiiees (strange to be said of a Court) she is sueeessful. 

loth. — Weather has been very bad. Cold in, the e.'ctreino. 
Ye.sterday (Sunday) Queen did not attend ehajiel, nor walk on 
the terrace. The difference in the day wa.s marked in the evening 
by the absence of mmsic at dinner and afterward.s, and no wliist 
for the Duchess of Kent. I am agreeably .surpri.sod here liy 
the civility of the servants, the ready attendance, the ease with 
wliich everything is pi'ocured, above all, the comfort of the hon.se; 
it has, conjoined with all its .magnificence, the arrangements and 
convenioiice of a private dwelling. Let me see, the hours were ten 
o’clock for breakfast, unless it were preferred to bi’cakfast in one’s 
own room' ; two o’clock for luncheon ; a ride, or a drive, at three 
o’clock for two lionrs or so; dinner at Juilf-past seven. A military 
band at dinner, and the Queen’s band after dinner, filled u]i, and vei-y 
necessarily, the pauses of convei'sation. We sat till half-past eleven 
at a round table, and then went to hod. 

The year 1838 tvas remarkable for tlie development 
of scientific wonders. On September 17th the London 
and Birmingham Railway was opened tbrongbout its 
whole length ; in the early part of the year steam- 
ships had crossed the Atlantic between New York and 
tliis country ; the dream of communication with India 
by steam was indulged in ; telegraphic .messages were 
l3egiuuing to he sent — the first exjxjrinu'nt, between 
.Euston Square and Oahidon Town Stations, was made 
in July of the previous year ; and the idea of a Penny 
Post was under consideration; To many of th(!se events 
allusion is made in the Diary aud sneoclics of Lord 
Aslib'y 

Oct. ii).—- Rowton, Came by the railroad to Birininghnm ; the 
spood .is sublime, hut the amusement and interest of travelling are 
gone. We shoot like an arrow through almost a dead solitude. We 
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now and then, uattle and sheep, hut human beings are rare as 
jewels; no carts, no carriages, no foot-passengers, no towns, no 
villages. I believe it to be much safer than the road, and iiicom- 
parablv more dull 

We arc; come to a high yiass when two .Bishops put down their 
iiiiuK's us subscribers to a. volume of sermons luiblislied by a, iSociiiian 1 
l!j, sleeps hfultby and kSt;inley have onrried tJieir lilienilil.y 1,o thi.s 
extent, and, as old ladies say, What next 1, Dr. Dant Carpenter, too, 
the irnit.arian Hierophant, has oldaiuod, from the Queen, pennis- 
sion to dedicate to her a Harmony of the Go.spels ! Tliu.s hercjsy is 
in high feather. Were Arius alive now, ho would be promoted to 
C.aiiterhury. I wrote to Melbourne about it, treating the anuounoe- 
ineiit, which was i)ublicdy advertised, as a ‘ mistake. ’ 

Loi’d Melbourne’s reply was as follows : — 

Zorr/, Mdixmrni} to Lin'd Adiley. 

WI^n)SOIl C\STi,E, Oatobnr 1838. 

“My nE.iii AsiinuY,- .1 have this morning received your letter, 

and I am much obliged to you for it ; but I think it right not 
to leave you for a inorneut under the impre,ssion that the adver- 
tisement arises from mistake. . . . This advertisement was .shown 
to me but the other day, and knowing that tlie matter had not been 
submitted by me to the Queen, I wrote to John llii.sseJl to inquire, and 
received from himtlie following reply : — ‘ Some time ago I agreed on 
Lausdtjwne’s application tliat Dr. Lant Carpenter should dedicate liis 
Harmony of the GoS]>els to the Queen, provided it wore not "Uni- 
tarian and dootz-in.-d.’ I perceive tliat in Izis dedication Dr, Car- 
penter states that if any portion of his work had Izoen devoted to 
the expression of his own Unitarian opinions, he would not have 
solicited poriiiission to dedicate it to the Queen : ai.id l>i'. Conybn.aru 
Pi'icliaid. of Bristol, also hears testimony to the gerua-iil Chid.stia!) 
charaetoivof the book in a letter to the head of the Bristol litorary 
liLstitution, Dr. Uoi-ald Thei’o appears to me to be no reason wJiy a 
book written by an Unitarian .should not 1)(% patronised by the ( jueen, 
ju'ovided tlu! woi'k itself he not of an Unitarian duu-fictei-. .iJr. 
Lardner we knovv to have been an Unitarian preacher, but his pfir- 
tic.mlar sectarian opiiiioizs do not, I believe — of course, 1 do not .sjieak 
positiv(!ly — appear in his great work on the Credibility of the (lospel 
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l-fistory. Siivelj, there would not have heeii any iui])roprie|.y it the 
Monarch of that day had permitted that work to be di'.dicated to him. 

Believe ino, my dear Ashley, 

Yours faitlifidly, 

.M.UI.I)0U11NK. 

x\a ai’ticlo contributed by Lord Asbley to the I)e- 
cmnber number of the Quarterly Mevieto was ostensibly 
a notice of Lord Lindsay’s “Letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land,” but was really written to draw 
attention to the state and prospects of the Jews. After 
speaking of Lord Lindsay’s labours, and following him 
in his travuds, Lord Ashley indulged in a little light 
criticism on the style of the writer : — 

We cannot repress a gentle hint that he is vastly too fond of 
an attitude in liis ivilting ; fretpiently, wlieu the time is eotne for a 
■stiiitinieut, he throws himself, like a dancing intmter, into the fast 
position, and pours forth a passage, excellent indeed in its .sjiirit and 
observations, but florid and verbose (mough for an Irish n.'portor. 
There are ‘aaid oh’s’in siiflieiejit nimiber to supply a six months’ 
oorrespoiuloueo to a whole boai'ding^sehool of yoiuig ladies. 

Leaving Lord Lindsay’s book, after the first ton pages, 
the remainder of the article was devoted to a masterly 
sketch of the growing interest manifested in r(‘gard to 
the Holy Land — an interest not confined to Christians, 
but shared in and avowed by the whole body of the 
Jews. It was no new sentiment that animated the chil- 
dren of the dispersion as to their return to their own land : 
the novelty was, the fearless avowal of the hope ; it was 
no new thing that there should he a revival of reli- 
giou.s feeling among the Jewish people ; the novelty was 
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that this was not only not followed by Christian per- 
secution, but that the Christians were manifesting a 
Tiew and tender interest in the Hebrew people, between 
whom intercourse and reciprocal inquiry now became fai* 
more possible. He traced out an existing feeling a.mong 
the Jews of Poland and Eussia, of India and elsewliere, 
that the time for the turning of their captivity was 
nigh at hand j and he saw, at the root of this feeling, 
a growing approximation towards Christianity, as shown 
by the records of many societies and the testimony 
of many travellers. There was apparently an abate- 
ment of the old antipathies and prejudices ; there w'as 
a desire to investigate the claims of Christianity; and 
recent conversions to the Faith had taken place to a great 
extent among persons of cultivated understandings and 
literary attainments. There wars a demand for copies 
of the Word of God, a more kindly reception given to 
missionaries, and everywhere indications a]-)peared of a 
prodigious change, not the least being that Hebrew 
disputants would now reason with the missionaries o//f 
of the Scriptures. 

The main object of Lord Ashley in this article was 
to give publicity to movements in which he took an 
iutonse personal interest, and which were to become, 
chiolly through liis in .strumentality, subjects of the 
same alisorbing interest in the i’eligion,s and political 
world. He wi-ote : — 

,L 5 ut 11 more importaiit undertaking has already been begun by 
the zeal and piety of those who entertain an interest for the J ewish 
nation. They have designed the estahlishinent of a church at 
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.lenisfilinn, if possible on Mount Zion itself, wlnu'e tlic order oi our 
service ;md the prajusrs of our Littirgy slitill daily be set before fclio 
faithful in the Hebrew ]iui»'nage. A considerable smu has been 
collected for this piii-poae ; the missionaries aro already residtmt on 
the spot ; and nothing is wanting but to complete the, purcliaso of 
the ground on winch to erect tho .sacred edifice. Mr. Ni(;olayson, 
li.’wiug I'ecfived ordination at tlu! barid.s of the lb'.shop of Ijondoii, 
has been appniritecl to tlic charge; and Mi-. Pieritz, a llebrinv 
convert, is associated in the duly. 'I'hc service lueauwhilo ])roceeds, 
tiiougli 'the ark of God i.s under curtains;' and a suiall hut faithful 
congregation of proselytes heax- daily the Evangelical verities of our 
Ohuroh on the Mount of the Holy City itself, in the language of the 
Prophets, and in tlm spii-it of the Apostles. To any one who reflects 
on this event, it must appear one of tho most striking that have 
occurred in uiodei’n days, jiex-liaps in any days since the corruption, s 
began in the Church of Christ. It is well known that, for centuries 
the Greek, the Eomanist, the Ai-menian, and tlm Turk have had 
their places of worship in the city of Jerusalem, and the latifudiii- 
ariaiiisux of Ibrahim Pa.sha had lately accorded that privilege to the 
Jews. The 2 x^'re doctrines of the Reformation, as emhodied ami 
professed in the Clnn-ch of England, have alone humi uiiri'iireseiited 
amidst all thesic corrujjtions ; ixud Christianity has lioeu contemplated 
both by Mussulman ixnd Jew, as a sy-stem most hateful to the creed 
of each, a comiioimd of mummery and image-worshii). 

Tills was an action on tlio part of tin; Clmrcli ; 
another equally striking action on the part of the Statxi 
was ne.\b recorded, to which alhusion has already been 
made in the quotation from the Diary, under date 
September 2 9tli ';-~. . 

The growing iuterost manifested for these rtigions, the lai-ger 
investment of .British ca^xital, and tlie coixiluc-nco of Brifisli travellers 
iiiul strangeis from all parts of the worlil, lin.vc recently imluee.d the 
Sccretai-y of State for PoreigJi Affairs to stxition there a rojirescntative 
of (,mr Sovereign iix the ixei-son of a Vice-Consul. This gentleman set 
sail for Alexiindiia at tho end of last Hejiteinher; his residence will 
lie fixed at Jerustdem, but his jurisdiction will extend to tho whole 
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country witliin the ancient limits of the Holy Land ; he is thus 
accredited, as it were, to the former kingdom of David and tlic 
Twelve Trihoa. Tho soil and climate of Palestine ar(3 singulnrly 
adapted to the growth of produce required for the exigencies of 
( li-eat Ih'itain ; the finest cotton may he ohtaiiied in almost unlimited 
ahundauee ; silk and madder are the staple of tho comitvy, and 
olive-oil is now, as it ever was, the fatno.ss of th(:! land. Capital and 
skill are alone re(]uired ; the presence of a IJritisli ofiioer, and the 
increased security of jmoperty whicli his projistnua.? will confer, may 
invite tJieni from these! islands to the cultiviition of Palestine ; and 
the Jews, who will betake themselves to agriculture in no other land, 
having found, in the English Consul, a mediator between their people 
and the pasha, will probably return in yet. greater numbers, and 
become once more tlie husbandmen of Judea and Galileo. 

The longest gap in Lord Aslilcy’s early .Liaries 
occurs between October, 1S38, and February, 1&39. In 
the interval the threatened progress of Popery had 
largely engaged his attention. 

Eel). 2. — Tliis is a fair specimen of ‘ guriialising,’ as Walter 
Scott says, to have passed three montli.s without an entry. I have 
written an article on the J ews in the QuurteHi/ ; set agoing 
another on the Archbishop of Cologne, and stirred np the Thiieii 
to warn the country to learn wisdom frojn the exiiorioncc of the 
•King of Prussia, and prepare itself for re.sistauce, or disgraceful 
and perilous sulmiissiou, to the progres.s of Popory. JS'eA-er did plan 
succeed hetter. Tlie article and the newsjiajier commtuits on it have 
produced all the efi'ect that is possible in the present day on the 
inert nuisses and ignorant or unthinking iutlividuiils oi tlie rielier 
clas.ses. It is but .siiiiil] in comparison of the danger; nevertheles.s, 
it is a beginning full of hope ; it has nm through the country in all 
direotiens, opened many eyes, and convinced some few liearts ; and 
though hoipraised, trumpeted, used in menace by London and 
ju’ovincial press, no one 1ms dared to contravene its facts oi- 
reasonings. I tliiiik my friend the Rabbi McCaul* nuiy well 

* Rev. Alex. McOiiul. He was playful ly called “ Babbi ” by Lord Aslilcy 
011 aceeuut of liis knowledge of Hebrew and Ids interest in the Jews. 
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i-ejoioo mid tliauk God i'or tlie fruit of liis labours. As lor itiy own 
work, I am astonished when I reflect on it. At the time I under- 
took to write the article, I knew nothing of the Jewish (jne,stioii 
sa\e and (ixccpt the appointment of a Vice-Consul. 

JSFot only did Lord Asliley “ stir up the Timrs ” with 
regard to Popery, hut he aroused activity iu many 
otlier quarters. Among those to whom he wrote on 
the subject was Sir Eohert Peel, who replied thus : — 

Eir BoheH Feel to Lord Ashley. 

Drayton Manor, .Tammry l\th, 1839. 

My de.-vr Ashley, — I ought before this to have thanked you 
for having been good enough to call ray attention to tlie article in 
the last Quarterly Review on the .subject of Papal ITsurpations and 
the Spirit of Popery. I have long thought that there were fearful 
indications of the approach of a great religiou.s struggle, which will 
probably be co-exteusive with Pojiory and Protestantism in Europe. 

There is probably an intimate union and combination among 
the professors of the Poman Catholic fiiith. I fear the harmony i,s 
not so great among their ojiponents. I little thought that a torch of 
discord would be lighted up within the walls of the University of 

Oxford. 1 A 11 

Ever, my dear A.shley, 

Most faithfully your.s, 

, ItoBERT Peel. 

Tlie Ministry of Lord IVIelhourne wa,y not popular, 
and in May (1839) a proposition to set aside for live 
years the constitution of Jamaica was fatal to it. The 
measure was hotly opposed; a majority of only live in 
its favour was a virtual defeat, and in consequence the 
Ministry rcisigned. 

The Queen sent for the Duke of Wellington, and 
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he advised her to apply to Sir Bobert Peel, on the 
q;round that “'tlio cliief difficulties of a Conservative 
Government would be in the House of Commons.” IJ]j 
to a certain point Sir Bobert Peel was successful in 
his negotiations as regarded the new appointments, and 
then a scries of difficulties arose to which reference is 
made in Lord Ashley’s Diary. It was found that in 
the Eoyal Household the ladies most closely in attend- 
ance upon the Queen wei'e Lady ]Srorman])y — the wifi' 
of Lord Hormanby, who had been Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland under the Whigs — and the sister of Lord 
Morpeth, the Irish Secretary. It became evident to Sir 
Bobert Peel that he could not proceed with his appoint- 
ments unless there should be a readjustment of the 
Boyal Household as regarded the ladies in close attend- 
ance upon the Queen. If a new Irish policy were to be 
worked — and the policy of the Conservatives was in 
direct opposition to that of the Whigs — it could not be 
done satisfactorily if the wife and the sister of the dis- 
placed statesmen remained the confidential companions 
of the Queen. 

It is probable that had this matter been made 
])erl’ectly clear at the outset, the difficulty, known as tlni 
“ Bedchamber Question,” would not have arisen. As 
it was, there was a misunderstanding and a complica- 
tion. While Peel desired a readjustment only a,s re- 
garded the higher offices, the impression made upon 
the mind of the Queen was, that the composition of her 
whole Household was to be changed. It was a saying 
of the Duke of Wellington, when speaking of the ease 
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and elngancG of Lord Melbourne, and bis gilt of doing 
t'bings gracefully — “ I bave no small talk, and J.’eel 
lias no manners,” and it is probable that, in tliis in- 
stance, tlie mode in wbicb tlie alterations were projiosed 
may have bad some influence on tlie result. 

Tlie Queen wrote to Sir Eobert Peel: — 

Tho Queen liavin" coiisidcrotl the propo-sal made to her ye.slor- 
flay by Sir Eobert Pee], to remove the Ladies of her Bedelmmbcir, 
cannot consent to a course which she considers to be contrary to 
usage, and is repugnant to her feelings. 

To tills communication Sir Eobert Peel replied : — 

Having had tlio opportunity, through your Majesty’s gracious 
consideration, of reflecting upon this point, he humbly snbinits to 
your MEije.sty that ho is compelled, hy a sense of i)ublie <luty, luul 
of the interests of your Mnjesty’s service, to adhere to the opinion 
v\luth he veutuied to address to your Majeatj'. lie trusts he may 
be permitted at the same time to t-xpress to your Majesty bis grate- 
ful acknowledgments for tlui distinction which your Majesty con- 
ferred upon him by requiring his advice and assistance in the attempt 
to form an Administration ; and his earnest prayer that whatever 
arrangements your Majesty may bo enabled to make fortlnit purpose, 
maybe most conducive to your Majesty’.s personal comfort and happi- 
ness, and to the promotion of the public welfare. 

Thus ended Peel’s attempt to Ibrm a Ministry, 
and Lord Melbourne was recalled. Pie said : — 

1 resume oflice unequivocally, and solely for this reason, tl nit 1. 
will not desert my iiiovej'eign in a sitnatioii of difliciilty and distress, 
especially' wben a demand is made upon her Majesty wil.li wliicli I, 
think she ouglit not to eonqdy ; a demand inconsistent with her per-- 
soual honour,, and which, if acquiesced in, would render her reign 
liable to all the changes and variations of political parties, suid make 
her domestic life one constant scene of uuhappinos.s and discomfort. 

The matter created a great deal of public excitement 
at the time, but eventually it cooled down, and in the end 
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the question was settled in a manner satisfactory to all, 
vi/., that on a change of ministry “ the Queen would 
listen to any representation from the incoming Prime 
Minister as to the composition of her Household, and 
would arrange for the retirement, of their own accord, 
of any ladies who were so closely ndated to the 
leaders of Oi^position as to render their presence incon- 
venient.” 

Incidentally the Bedchamber Question had an im- 
portant hearing upon Lord Ashley, whoso relation to 
the affair is told in the following woi'ds : — 

May 11. — Ctap.s of course. Up to tlie i)re.seut clay not an <uitrv, 
and yet I linve seen, and lieard, and done cmougli to till volume.s, 
that is with matter interesting to inysolf. Peel in, and Peel out, to 
he uttered almost in the same, breach. Both steps becariio him. 

On morning of !)th recoived letter from Peel desiring my instant 
attendance. Went thitlutr ; waited a short times ; lie then joined me 
and opened convpr.satioii by .saying that the sense of his i‘e.sponsihility 
weighed him down. ‘ Here am I,’ added he, ‘ called on to consider 
the construction of tlie Queen’s Household, and I wLsh very much to 
Lave your free and conlidential advice on the subject, i rrunember 
tli.at I am to provide the attendants and eotiipauioiis of thin ipuiLij 
itwnuni, on whose mural and rel/u/ioits eharacter depends the welfare 
of millions of human beings. What shall I do? I wi.sh to have 
around her those who will be, to the country and myself, a guariuitee 
that the tone and tcniicor of their character and iionvcrsation will 
teinl to her moral improvement. The formation of a (Juliine.t, tlio 
apiiointment to public oJlices, is easy enough ; it is a trifle compared 
to the, dillicnltics and necessities of this part of my husincss, JN'o-w,’ 
said he, ‘ will yon assist me ; will you take a place in the Ciuenu’s 
Hou.seliold '? Your eharacter issuch iu the country; you are so con- 
nected with the religious societies and the religion of the ootintry ; 
you are -so well known and enjoy so high a reputation, that you can 
do more than any man. Indeed, I said to Arbuthnot this morning 
Lhcrc were but two men who could rendei- me essential .service, and 
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llu'y art! the Duke of Wtillingtoii. and A.sllleJ^ I am ashanml,' 1k! 
ailrifid •vritli emphasis, ‘to ask such a thing of you, I know how 
unworthy any place about (Jourt is of yon, hut yon soo wliat my 
]iositioii is, tlie service you may render to the Queen, and the satis- 
faction L may thcrohy give to the country aiul to myself,’ I was 
thundorstvuck. Evfvrything rushed before my mind : tlie triviali- 
ties of a Court life, the loss of time, the total .suiTeuder of my 
political occupations, and of all that an hononrahlo anihition lia.d 
jirompted mo to hope for ; instead of .being a Minister, to become a 
mere puppet; to abandon every public employment and all private 
ami domestic comfort] to submit, moreover, to the insults ami 
luti'igiu's tluit every subaltern in a palace must be aware of, was 
too iiuich to hear. I felt my vanity not a little wounded then; .1 
felt it would be wounded much more when people said that Peel 
liad placed me according to Jim estimate of my abilities. T bad not 
desired office ; I was anxious to avoid it ] but a life at (,'ourt I had 
ever conteuijiluted witli the utmost horror as the most disugW'eablo, I 
was silent for some minutes, and then 1 told him that, while I felt the 
wliole fori'c of Ids appeal, 1 could not but consider the absolute ami 
painful sacritico of everything 1 ^•alued in public and private life ] 
that 1 thought he liad misjudged my efficiency, as, being u Commoner, 
I could not hold any place Avhicli might bring me at Court into con- 
tact with the Queen — nevertheless, that, as I believed the intere.sts, 
temporal and eternal, of many millions to lie wrapped nji in tlu' 
success of his Administration, and no man slioiild live for liimself 
itioue, but' should do his duty in that .state of life to which it .should 
|.ilease Cod to call him, I would, if he rcrtZ/y and truly tliovight I 
could -servo his jnuposc, accept, if he wi.slied it, tlm office of Chief 
Heullion ! T thought he would have bur.st into tears. ‘ You have* 
given me,’ he said, ‘Jnore relief than, you are aware; of.’ Wei them 
proceeded to discuss appointments. . . , My impresHion was, 
througlwut, tliat never did, I see a ■ uin.n. in a higher frame of mind 
for , the discharge of his duties] in a state of heart more solemn, 
more delicate, and more virtuous. I am sure that no parent ever 
felt towards liis own daughter a more deep sense of duty uiul all'cc- 
ti(niidfi interest than lie did then .towards Q\ieen Victoi-ia. I added 
that he must appoint, hot only persons .against' whom nothing could, 
be said, hut those of whom it would be at once reiriarkeil, ‘ Thi.s is a 
.good appointment.’ , , 
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Jjord Asliley tlieii drove with Sir Eobert Peel to 
Eucking’ham Palace, but did not go in himself. On the 
way thither, the conversation was re.sumed. 

He asked me niy opinion o£ .... I olijeoted to liitn ms 
no great thing, in liimself, and as having a noisy wife, wlio would 
be distasteful to tlie Queen. ‘My suggestion is,’ I .said, ‘in respect- 
of the hidie.s, tliat you do no more than is absolutely necessary 
he quite.' agreed ; he did not seem to anticipate any diffiuidtie.s 
whatsoever in anything respectuig the Ho>i.seho]d. ‘Tliere are 
the maids of honour,’ he said; ‘why should I remove Miss 
Rice, for in.stanoe 'l t don’t think it nece.ssarJ^’ ' Certainly not.’ 
I replied ; ‘ it is more gracious to thc! Queen, and more grneiou.s 
to those whom you succeed, to leave as many a.s you can without 
danger to yourself.’ He entirely concurred ; and I remarked that 
the ‘Queen should be the Queen of the Iviiigdoin, not of a party.’ 
Ho then rcqioateil his gratitude to me, and we .separated. He had 
no view to patronage, and was endeavouring simply to combiiw 
the public necessity with the Queen’s personal .satisfaction. Now, 
whether I was right, or whether I was wrong, God alone can know. 
1 implored His grace, as I ever will do, before I went, and prayed 
for ‘ counsel, wisdom, and understanding.’ On reflection, I renew 
my antipathies, but adliere to raj' decision. 

May 14th. — On Friday' morning I w'ent to him, and hefird, to 
rny astonishment, of his resignation; hh gave me a chuir and succinct 
narrative of tins whole, and his letter to read. I told him at the end 
he was a flue fellow, and that I rejoiced both in hi.s conduct and 
the ste]) lie liad taken. T am now Avriting on .May Id; ins ex- 
planation of last night tells a gi-eat deal, but not the wliole. ‘ I 
romomiiercd,’ said he to me, after lie had done speaking, ‘ tlmt 1 Avas 
talking of a Lady not present in this House,’ ‘ and,’ 1 added, ‘ that 
Lady your Kovercigii.’ ‘ Precisclj',’ he rejoined. Ho had, in hi.s in- 
terview Avith the Queen, oiitreatod her not to be ja'ecipitate, but 
calmly to consider his propositions; three sacce.s.sivc times did Jio .see 
her ; and once, by her permission, lie feteiied tlie Duke of Wellingtou, 
Avho urged the same things, and can toll the same story ; the final 
decision svas then deferred to the Friday morning, and was as Ave all 
know. ‘ Nothing can be more unjust than to oharge me,’ he said. 
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‘ with tin attempt to change all the latlies ; I sliouki, for instance, 
liave been really sorry had I^idy Lyttletoii ijuitted her Majesty.’ 

’When Peel’s Administration of three days — “ tliroe 
"lovious days” — had ended, lie retired, satisfied with 
hini.self, tuid without a di.s.sentient \mice from any one of 
liis party. Tlie Diary continues — • 

May 21,st. — Melhoiinie is hack agitiii. . . . Eeports every wherp 
prevalent that the Ministry, though fonned, eaimot he sustained. I 
am inclined to believe, from Melbourne’s huiguage to Airson, that 
lie is labouring to persuade the Queen to revert to the Tories ; his 
own Government he feels to be impossible without .such concession, s 
to Radicalism as will destroy both Whigs and Tories together. .If ho 
is honourable, and in earnest, he will succeed. 

Dined bust night at the palace. I cannot bat love the (Jueen, 
.slie is so kind and good to mo and mine ; I do love her, ami will 
serve her ; it is a duty and a plea.suro, a duty to her and to God ! 
Poor soul ; she was low-spirited ; I do deeply feel for her. ‘ Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.’ Oh, that .slie know what alone 
makes a yoke easy, and a burden light ! This entire- episode has 
been painful j it has shown me another proof of what 1 always 
assert, that ]iarty feeling is .superior to all passions ; no one seems to 
fall so soon before it as your professors of principle. 

Early in 1839 (February 12) Lord John Eussell had 
announced the intention of Government to constitute a 
Board of Education, consisting of live Privy Councillors, 
and to place at its disposal from £20,000 to £30,000 per 
annum as a grant iii aid of schools. Hitherto- -that is 
to say Iroin 1834, when the first grant of public money 
for the purposes of Elementary Education was made 
by Parliament— -the distribution had been carried out 
by the Lords of the Treasury through the National 
Bchool Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society. It was now proposed that the grant should 
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bo increased by £10,000; that it should be distributed 
bv a Committee of the Privy Council, and that instead 
of the grants being confined to Church of Engdand or 
Protosiant Schools, they should be extended to schools 
not necessarily connected with the two great educa- 
tional societies, even including those in which the 
Ponian Catholic version of the Bible was read. 

The scheme met with fierce opposition, chielly on 
the ground that public money ought not to pass through 
the hands of the Committee of the Privy Council, and 
that it ought not to be in any way diverted from schools 
in connection with the Established Church. 

The Duke of Wellington, whose opinion .Lord 
Ashley was always glad to have, held very decided 
views on the subject, to which he gave expression in 
the following communication : — ■ 

7’ke Duke of Wdlhujton to Lord Ashley. 

London, 1831). 

My deah Lord Ashley, — I have received your note, and .1 iiiii 
much concerned that I cannot attend tlio inecUnif to he prc'-;idcd over 
by the Arclibishop of Oanterbupy on the subject of Education, 

1 don’t know what course our leaders in the House of Uominoiis 
will take upon the subject. 

I could say jiothing without running tlie ri.sk of dillering in 
opinion with them. 

1 do outertain a very .strong opinion upon It, and have writtmi 
a mouionuiduin upon it, which 1 will send to you a.s soon as 1. can 
get it copied. 

J, will subscribe in every diocese with which I have any relation, 
[jrovided it is to establish schools really and konci fide uiidej' tlie 
cixcliisive superintendence and direction of the clergy of tlie Ohurch 
of England. 
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I must subsoribc, if so ro(iuirocl by law, and pay for ilu: (^stal i- 
lishment of schools, established on the pi’iuciples of the Minutes and 
( li'dei's of Ooiincil, under the superiiitcndenoe of tlio (Jomniittee of 
Council. 

Bub I will not snlwcriiie, or, imle.ss compelled by law, pay one. 
fartliiiiu towards the establislmient of .such systems. 

This is my opinion and resolution in few words. 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

WEnLiNin’ON. 

Tlie memorandum of the Duke of Wellington, 
written in his own hand, is characteristic : — 

Altimorandwn, Alay 20//;, 1839. 

It has been deemed desirable to inca'oase tlie means for the 
education of the people in England and Wales. 

The Administration, as well as the Church, havci tui'iied their 
attention to the subject. . 

T’he Administration liave recorded their views upon the subject 
in diflerciit Minutes or Orders in Council. 

A Coinraitteo of the C’ounoil Boai'd has been established for th(! 
purpo.se of regulating all fiuestloiis relating to education, 

It hus been proposed by thi.s Committee to establish a sidiool or 
schools for the edneation of school-nmstei’s of all religious opinions, 
model .schools, &c. i&c. 

The f nnd.s voted by Barliamont to be ajipliod to the purposes of 
education will, of course, be placed at the disposition of this coiu- 
mittee of the Privy Council, or of her Majesty acting liy tlm advice 
of her .scrviiuLs, at the suggestion of this eonimittot? of the Privy 
Covmcil. 

We have witnessed the consequence of the ad02)tion in Ireland 
of a similar system for the edneation of the people. 

When the money will be gi'anted by Parliament to tlui Crown, 
nobody can dispute , the power of the‘ Crown to grant it, as may be 
adsdsoil, according to the intentions of Parliament. 

■ Nobody, in these days, can doubt that the intentions of those 
who made the grant are not that the people shall be educated 
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according: to tlie tenets of the Ghiireh of England, as would appear 
to be desirable and necessary to any reasonable individual who raads 
the Acts of Parliament for ostabliairing in England the Reformed 
Religion of the (Jlnircdi of Engiand. 

Tin; Uommittee of the Oouncil Board will Tiot only siiggt'st the 
mode in wliieli the money shall be, distributed, and the detailed 
distribution tlun-eof ; but will have the siiperintendenet) of the I'x- 
jienditure, and of the schools in the establishment or inaitxtenanee 
of which the money shall he expended. 

1 will suppose the case that a sum of money i.s granted liy 
Uovermneiit to any diocese ; for instance, to the diocese of Oanter- 
Imry, in aid of .sums raised by subscription to ptroniote the plans of 
the (Jaiiterbury Diocesan Ediieatioh Society. 

Will not the grant of this .sum of money by Government, out 
of the Parliamentary grant of .£30,000, entitle the Committee of 
the Privy Council to interfere in the expenditure, not only of that 
sum of money granted by Government to the Oantorbiiry Diocesan 
Education Society, hut likewise of those sums of money raised by 
suljsoription 1 

Parliament lias a right to regulate matters of education. As a 
subject of this realm, .and as a member of Parlianient, 1 may lie of 
opinion that these nmtters ought to he regulated in a particular 
manner. 

That is to say, that money ought not to he levied upon tlie 
subject, or granted by Parliament, for the purpose of educating thi' 
people in Popery, in the tenets of the Unitarians, in those of the 
Analiaptists, in those of any .sect not in communion witli the Olmrcli 
of .England ; or at all, exoejxtmg iu the tenets of the Church of 
England. 

That is my o[)inioii. 

But if my opinion should he over-rulod, and Parliament should 
decide otherwise, and should levy money and gi'ant the .same for ilie 
purpose of being expended under the direction of tlie Privy Onmicil 
iu the maimer above suggested as proposed, as a good and loyal 
subject I inu.st submit to the law. 

But I will not sub.seribe to carry thi.s schnnin into execution. 

1 will not subscribe to promote the objects of any Dioi’csan 
Education Society, unless I shall he previously assured that it i.s not 
iritemlod to solicit, or to receive, if oft'ered, any part of the sum 
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granted liy I’arlisuneiit,, iiuil placed at the disposal of (lovoriiinent, 
to promote tlie objects of Government, and that if such public aid 
sluniid be recciv'ed, the amount of my subscription shall be returned 
to me. 

I nmkc one exception to this stipulation, that i.s, in case t/he 
money shonlil he gninted for the purpose of establishing or niainfciiin- 
iug one or more particular schools to be particularly denominated. 

Tliese would, of course, come under the superintendence of the 
Board of Council. 

But the grant of the money specially for these schools would 
not affijot the otlior schools either existing in the diocese or to be 
e.stablished by the Diocesan Education Societies, by the application 
of the funds raised by subscription^ . 

On tlie Llth June Lord Stanley moved Cov “ an 
humble address to Her Majesty to revoke the Order in 
Council appointing a Committee of Council to super- 
intend the application of any sums voted by Parliament 
for the purpose of promoting public education.” 

Lord Asliley supported tlie motion in a long and 
exhau.stive speech, and by arguments which, it must 
be confessed, are not in accordance with modern views. 
Tie said that while he would not assert tliat the plau 
proposed by the Government was unconstitutional, he 
would assert that the measure would nevertheless In* 
adverse to the Goii.stitution. The Committee were to 
determine the principle, mode, and measuro of distribu- 
tion ; to introduce new systems of education, to say 
what was to be taught, and what was to be witbbeld ; 
wluit was the ibrm of belief to bo projiagated ; to clehne 
the limits of doctrine, and to declare what was to be 
common to all, and wbat was to be considered as special 
to a few, He objected to the mode in vvluch Lord John 
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Eussell had submitted the question; — it should not 
have been a motion “ That the Order of the Day for the 
Committee of Supply be now read,” but a Bill, inasmuch 
as it would til en be sent up to the House of Lords, the 
only branch of the Legislature where the Church is 
represented. He said : — 

It is a niockci-y to ruquire tlie iusseiit o£ their Lorilsliii),s to 
a turnpike or a road Eill, and pass it l)y on the weiglity topics 
of moral and religiotts education. It is above all a matter of 
astonishment and regret that tlie Bishops of the land, the piirties 
most reaponsibl(3 for the good conduct and government of the people 
in this oountry in .spirituals, should lie denied the liberty to express 
their opinions on the tendency of the proposed system to promote 
the spiritual welfare of tlie Church. Has the noble Lord assigned 
any puljlio advantage.s to he derived from such a course 1 Tlie 
party-iid\ antagets art; evident enough ; the opposition to it in another 
place might be inconvenient and fatal ; but we liave a right to 
demand some public grounds. Consider the evil naturt; of the 
precedent you are laying down by converting measures of un- 
spenkahle interest into move money-votes, abating then'iiy the 
reverence due to the subject nnitter, limiting the moan.'i and op- 
portunities of consideration to the Hou.se of Commons, and wholly 
excluding the House of Lords. 

Lord Ashley then attacked the measure it, self in 
unsparing terms. He regarded it as liostilc to tlie 
Church, iiia.smuch as she would gradually ho deprived 
of all control and superintendence over lier own schools, 
except those that might be founded on the purely 
voluntary system. Ho foresaw that all the new schools, 
and ]j)'ohably half the old ones, would require as,sistanct', 
and that, if they accepted a grant, they must submit to 
the sole, or, at least, the joint inspectorship of the State, 
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and it was not difficult to see the degrei; of autliority 
that would fall to the lot of the Aveaker party. 

Nothing ]e.ss than the question who should command 
the Avhole mind of the country was involved, and it was 
not fitting that merely political persons should devise and 
control the proposed system. Not only did he regard 
it as hostile to the Church, but as hostile to .Eevealed 
Eeligion itself. In the Grovernraent plan, religion was to 
be divided into “general and special,” and that he con- 
sidered to imply a disjunction of the most sacred truths, 
and the opening of the door to cwery kind of heresy. 
He said, in conclusion ; — 

You may call all tills bigotry and fanaticism, but .1 main- 
tain that it is the solemn sentiment of a nation, and, as siicb, 
entitled to respect. Will the noble Lord force his plan upon the 
country 1 This -would be persecution; and the moro ridiculous, 
as it would bo undertaken to cany out principles which, as membuis 
of the Eatahli.shcd Ohnrch, the Ministers must conscientiously 
deny. I recollect well the time when the Di.ssentcrs petitioned 
for tlie abolition of eburoh-ratos, on the ground that it was unjust 
to summon tltem to support the fabric of a (Ihiireh wlio.sc docti'ine.s 
they repudiated. On that occasion tiny pleaded uons(;ienuo ; tlie 
Ministers allowed the pica, and propo.sed a remedy. Though the.se 
Dissenters were a minority — a small minority of the whole country 
— yet the (lovornmontpropo,sed to aholi.sh, in thidr hihalf, an imj/o.si 
which had subsisted for SOO, years, and under which all the property 
of the kingdom had been, taken. They now reverse the 2 >oli([y, and 
propose to force on the great majority a novel tax, for the purpose 
of giving iiistvnction in eroeds which the majority <leelav(', to be 
uiiHc lip tural and false, J'epuguaut alike to their feelings and tlieir 
religion. I know that, in making these remarks, 1 exjiose myself tn 
the charge of bigotry and illiberality. 1 regret it ; but 1 cannot 
consent to abate the expression of any sentiments I may have avoweil 
this evenin.tr. I have no objection, nay, quite the reverse, to consider 
any plan that may tend to the moral advancement of the jieople of 
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I'Jiigliiiid ; hut I will never consent to any ])]an that shall sever 
religious tVoui secular education; and by religious education 1 nieuu 
the full, direct, and special teaching , of all the great and dislin(;li\-e 
doctrines of the Christian faith. 

The House divided on Thursday, June 20tli. Tor 
Lord Jolui iiusselTs motion, ISO ; for Lord Stanley’s 
ainondjiient, 175. But the matter did not resthei'e; a 
fiercer struggle awaited it in the Upper House, to which 
it was transferred, when the Archbishop of Canterbiny 
moved and carried an address to the Queen praying her to 
revoke the Order in Council. The Queen replied firmly, 
and at the same time gently rebuked the peers for in- 
sinuating that she was inattentive to the interests of 
the Established Church. “Of the proceedings of the 
Committee,” she said, “ annual reports will be laid before 
Parliament, so that the Blouse of Lords will be enabled 
to exercise its judgment upon them ; and I trust that 
the funds placed at my disposal will be found to have 
been strictly applied to the objects for which they were 
granted.” 

The Committee of Council on Education was there- 
fore nominated — the institution by whicli our system 
of public instruction has been managed ever since. • 
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O.N tlie 9tli August Lord and Lady Asldey, accom- 
panied l)y their eldest son, set off for a tour in Bcot- 
Innd, Only once before in his Parliamentary life had 
he quitted London while the Houses were sitting. 
There were urgent reasons for his doing so now, or 
he would not have left when, as he says, it “is the 
time for Parliamentary rogues and vagabonds ; ” when 
■' job may follow job, and blachen the whole surface of 
the Lords and Commons.” A closely-written Diary of 
()\ er a hundred quarto pages tells the story of his travels, 
penned at odd moments and in divers place.s during 
the tour. 
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August 9th, 1839. — Left Loiiclou by the 2 o’clock train foi- Mi> 
miugham. Found Roebuck in the carriage : he was civil and by no 
means disagreeable. . . 10th. — Saw the Bull Ring, famous for 
inob.s and conflagrations. These towns always affect me — the mass of 
Imnian-kind, whom nothing restrains but force or habit, uninfluenced, 
Itecfiuse unreaclied, by any moral or religious di.scipline, pivseni.s ji 
standing miracle. We imagine a force and trust to a habit; it 
is neither one nor the otlie.r. ^ Sceptra tenens •mollitqua aniinoK ct 
hunpernt iras. Ni faciat ! ’ — . ... 

Spanked along the road to liverpool. It is quite a just ivnuirk 
that the Devil, if he travelled, would go by the train. ... Sui^ 
veyed the town, admired its buildings, commended its broad streot.s, 
and wondered at its wealth. Ships, colonies, and commerce, with 
a vengeance, and yet (I thank God for it) there seem to bo more 
ohiu’che.s here than in any town I have seen. . . . Thousands of the 
dirtiest, worst-clad cliildren I ever savv, throng the .streets, presenting 
a strange inconsistency with the signs of luxury all around. You 
marvel whence they come, till yon get a peep into the side-alleys. 
We perceive at once the Iri.8h parentage of these cheerful, brrt unclean, 
being.s. But Livei’imol is a town of good repute ; though ‘her mer- 
chants are princes and her trallickers the honourable of tho earth,’ 
they serve God with a portion of their wealth, and raise temples to 
His name and worship. ... 

August 12th. — Bowness. Surely no one can enjoy, as we are 
enjoying, a respite from public anxiety and toil, without deep, sin- 
cere, and endless acknowledgments to God who has given us the 
health, the time, and the means to see Him and bless 1-Jim in Hi.s 
beautiful works. I do hope and pray that this journey may be 
ble.ssed to us botli, in body and in soul ; that wo may acquire fre.sb 
strength, both physical and mental, a quickened zeal, and a tonghei' 
patiemee to lalKsur for His bononr and service, and, as He slndl 
onlain, for tho welfare of mankind in the name and merits of our 
only Saviour. 

Lord Asliley did not take any very jiromincut part 
in the great movement for the abolition of the slave 
trade; but his sympathies were warmly with tliose 
who were bearing the brunt of the battle, and frequent 
1.1 
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references to tlieir labours, and to the horrors of the 
system, are to be found in his Journal. Thus we find 
him, on his holiday tour, studying the latest information 
on the subject, in the volume just published by ISir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, entitled “The Slave Trade 
anfl its Eemedy.” 

Aug. — Have been, reading on the journey, IJuxton’s account 
of the actual .^tate of the Slave trade. It is enough to make a man 
miserable for life ; and, in fact, were it not providentially ordained 
that \V6 forget .some things, and grow dead to other.s, we should, 
bad we a spark of sentiment, be unceasingly sufleriug. .But sym- 
l)atliy is useless, nay, contemptible, without corresponding action ; 
what can we do to wipe out this ‘damned spot,’ and mitigate 
this horrid tyranny ? The human arm has utterly failed ; treaties, 
force, persuasion, the march of intellect, and the le.saon3 of 
Ohristiauity, all have stumbled like wretched infants witli rickety 
legs and idiotic apprehensions. Let those who helievo in Uod, 
and have faith in Him, cry day and night, and almost, like 
Jacob, wrestle, as it were, for a blessing on those peoples and 
nations, black though they be. But will vkiu ever succeed ? It 
is our duty to persevere in the holy attempt, but tho triumph, I 
believe, is re.servecl for other hands and other days; for that pecu- 
liar and hallowed time when He ‘shall undo the heavy burdens, and 
let the oppre.ssed go free.’ 

The inn here is a pattern of an inn ; clean, eheeii'ul, small, 
convenient, civil people, good things ; with evei'y little circumstance 
that a cockney imagines to constitute the difu-m of rustic! excellonca 
Hever was there such a day ; the clouds every now and then inter- 
cepting the sun, threw such noble shadows on tlio hilis ; the outline 
of the jnomitain.s and the hesidlands unrivalled J. should think in 
Oreesne, and certainly in Italy. We went to see tlie view from the 
llayrigg; delicious ; the lights varied it at every moment, the whole, 
lake seemed to sparkle, and every aueeoeding hour' till now, nine 
o’clock, has exhibited a new and peculiar beauty in the slty and 
in the landscape. Arthur Kinnaird joined us to-day in our boat 
to tire llayrigg. He is an agreeable, good-humoured man, witli a 
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sound lionest oonscience, as he has proved by the rosignation of 
liis scat in Parliament. 

The correspondence with Kobert Southey, begun in 
1829, continued with great regularity and growing 
interest. Southey often repeated his invitation to Lord 
Ashley to break away from his ever-ixrcreasing duties, 
and take some quiet recreation at the Lakes. He 
wrote: — 

. . . . Few things would give me more pleasure than to 

row you and Lady Ashley round this beautiful lake in a good old 
boat, called tbe Ark, for its form and capacious size, and to go up 
Skiddaw with you, which is the easy work of five hours ; and to 
show you my books (probably tbe best collection that ever was pos- 
sessed by one who had iio other wealth), and to let you see my way of 
life, than which a more tranquil or happier one could not be devised, 
if tranquillity and happiness depended upon ourselves alone. 

But this pleasure was not to be realised, as the 
following entry will show : — 

Aug. loth. — Called at Southey’s hou.se, and found that he was 
absent. I bad been led to fear this ; but although a vi.sit to liini 
liad been, for many year.s, a gi’eat object with me, and a very prin- 
cipal motive of my journey this season, I could not recall my plans 
and ’ forego the gratification of seeing the Lakes. I jnay nev(?r 
have anotlier op23ortunity, perhaps, of seeing him in thi.s world. 
Well, may God bless him, and his, in this life and the next, for 
tlie mighty good his works have done. I owe much, very much 
to them; and I especially i-emember his Hook of the Clmrch, his 
Colloquies, and Moral Essays. ... 

It was not only to the works of Southey that Lord 
Ashley was indebted ; he had derived great benefit from 
his personal friendship. On one occasion, when they 
were talking together on methods of work, reference 
'R '2 
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AVMs made to the strain laid on the mind by too con- 
tinuous attention to one theme of study. Southey 
inirrated a jdan he had adopted, by which he not only 
secured relaxation, but, by a frequent change of mental 
pursuits, was able to accomplish almost any amount 
of work with wigour and freshness. “ He told me,” 
said Loi’d Shaftesbury, in speaking to young men on 
the necessity of labour as an element in all healthy 
recreation and rest, “ that he had six or seven different 
reading desks in his study, with a different book or 
theme on each ; on one, a magazine article ; on another, 
a poem ; on another, a study in history ; on another, 
a letter to a friend ; and so on. When he tired of 
the one he went to the other, and found himself so 
refreshed by the change that he was able to be in his 
study from early in the morning till late at night, 
going to each subject with fresh zest and vigour.” 

It was singular that Lord Ashley should have 
written, “I may never have another opportunity, 
perhaps, of seeing him in this world,” for even while 
he was writing it, the beginning of the end had come — 
and he never saw his friend again. In June of the 
following year he received a letter from Mrs. Southey 
(better known by her maiden name of Caroline Bowles), 
who had only been married to the poet in June, lS3f). 
The letter was as follows - 

uUrs. Southey to Lord Adhley, 

: . . Geeta Hall, 2QthJu)ie, 18-10. 

My LoED,—Tlie regard with wldcli you have so long liououVeil 
luy beloved husband, together with my knowledge of his high 
consiileralion for your Lordship, induces me to V)olieve tliat 1 act 
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oousonantly with what would he his iteire, eoiikl ho express it, in 
making you acquiiinted with the cause of his prolonged silence ; outs, 
if not two of your Lordship’s letters luiviiig lain tenor twelve inontlis 
ill his desk unanswered, although noted for imniediate reply on oin- 
arrival at Keswick. 

It is more tliau proliabhs that public rumour litis conveyed to 
yon something of tlio sad truth — that serious iudLsjiosition of the 
most afliicting ruiture has for many mouths incapacitated i\lr. 
Southey from all use of his pen, all literary application, all con- 
tinuance of his cxten.sivc corro.spoudenoe. Ko specific disease of 
any kind liaving manifested itself unequivocally, his Brother aud 
■Physician, Dr. Henry Southc}’', encouraged me to hope that, as the 
debilitating effects of repeated attacks of influenza wore off, his 
constitution would gradually right itself, and the mind {theK afleoteil 
only by sympathetic languor) recover its healthful tone. 

On this hope I lived till witliin the last few mouths — till the sad 
convietion pressed itself upon me, th.at all rational ground for it was 
giving w.ay. That ‘the night when no man can work ’ was closing 
on my husband’s life of moral usefalnesa, and that though, with care, 
his existence may ho many years prolonged in this state of being, 
I must look heavenward only, beyond ‘ the pale and grave of death,’ 
for the restoration which will then be perfect and indestructible. 

In the meantime, God he thanked ! there is no actual suffering, 
aud in my grievous trial I have the oonsolation of a humble hopie that, 
ill permitting our late union, Ila has pirovided for my beloved hushaud, 
in his friend of two-aud-tweiity years, a more fitting conipamon foi' 
the days of his decline, than any other eaHhly friend could he. 

’The receipt of a third cii'cular from the incorporated National 
Society, of which your .Lordship) is chairman, has decided me to make 
the forcgoin i ii tioii. I had for some time hesitated on the 
fitness of such an intrusion on your Lordship from one personally 
unknown to you. ■ . 

Hail all been well with Mr. Southey, I am sure lie would liave joined 
‘ heart and lumd ’ in co-opieration with your Lordship to the furtlier- 
ance of an end so impiortant as that piroposed by the National Society. 

I bog to subscribe myself, 

Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

Caeoline Southey. 
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Witli uiiAvearied devotion and tenderness this gil ted 
Avoman — whose poems and other literary lahours were 
very popular in her day, and still have a charm lor 
many — ministered to her husband, who sank deeper and 
deeper into unconsciousness, until in 1843 he passed 
away. Soon afterwards Lord Ashley wrote in his 
Diary — 

Marcli 24tli.^ — After three years of mental eclipse Itohcrt Sonthey 
has been gathered to his fathers ; I loved and honoured him ; that 
inaii’.s noble writings have, more than any other man’s, advanced (iod’s 
glory and the inalienable rights of our race. He was es.sentially the 
friend of the poor, the young, and the defenceless — no one so true, 
so eloquent, and so powerful. ... 

The friend of his youth was never forgotten ; and 
among Lord Shaftesbury’s papers was found a letter, 
dated 1864, thanking him in terms of wannest grati- 
tude, that through his influence with Lord Palmerston, 
“ The Queen had been pleased to confer a pension of 
£100 a-year upon Mrs. Plill, as the daughter of Eohert 
Southey.” 

The Diary continues 

Aug. 20tli. — Not had time till now to malcp, any entrie.s. 
Saw the cathedral at Carlisle, old, and somewhat ungainly. There 
are points in it of beauty and interest, but tlie cliarni (and 
tliat i.s an unfailing one to my mind) lies in its antiquity. . ... 
Carlisle is a liad place, and alway.') has been. Hand-loom weavers 
here, as elsewhere, are the stock-in-trade for the agitators to work 
with. . f . Sunday. — Netherby. . To church — sermon goa<l and 
pious. No evening service ; this was a disappointment. 1. dearly 
love the afternoon service' of a rural parish. Its omission is a great 
error ; the service is good for all, and necessary for many who can- 
not attend , the earlier W'orsliip. . ■ :It is the ordinance of the Chui'cli, 
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and <,lie business of the day. The longei: T live the luoi’e I I'eveveuoe 
and adore the benevolent wisdom of God, which has set apart one day 
in seven for His service and man’s refreslimeiit. It is the peculiar 
rigid, privilege, and comfort of the poor. The established service 
in this diminutive parish, struck me forcibly as a proof of the 
advantage and necessity of an Endowed Olrarch, and a composed 
Litui’gy. . . . Tuesday. — -On the road to Newbatlle. A. glorious 
day though cold, but admirably adapted to distant viow.s. Eassed 
the house of Sir Walter Scott. Nearly twenty year.s ago I sponl 
some days in the society and house of that great raiin, whose memory 
I hope will ever be blessed. Since that day how many of tliose 
I met there have been gathered to their fathers — Sir Walter, his 
two daughters, neither of them, I believe, older than myself ; 1 
understand, too, Mrs. Maclean, and Thompson the tutor. ... 

Newbattle Abbey, tlie seat of tlie Marquis of 
Lothian, stands on the site of an abbey founded by 
David I. for a community of Cistercian monks. Tlie 
last abbot was an ancestor of the noble Marquis. This 
was the next halting-place of Lord Ashley on his tour — 

Arrived after a long joimiey — long in time, not so in distance. 
Found Lothian away ; a letter despatched to warn us, and which 
we had missed. 

Aug. 21st. — Crahhe is a mighty poet. I have renewed my ac- 
quaintance with him on the journey. To ajrpreciate him thoroughly 
demands the experience of mature age and varied life. Howev(',r 
represented, in poetry or in prose, I enter fully into all the wroiigs 
and distresses of the poor ; it is not, alas, every one that doe.s so, and 
Orabhe directs his great powers to the elevation of their cause, He 
has wonderfully succeeded, but what can he boast of real good more 
tliaii the prophet EzekieH ‘ Lo ! thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a plcjasant voice, and can play well on 
an instrumeJifc ; for they hear thy woi'd.s, but ihey do ihmn not ’ 
(xxxiii. .32). 

Aug. 22nd, — Lothian returned last night. Hode to see the ruiiiH 
of Cricliton Castle, celebrated in ‘ Marmion.’ Tmpres.sive, as ancient 
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niins always are, but less splendid than tlie i'eniiiin.s of En.i'lish 

casth'.s. . . . I obsei’ve, in many dii’ectiouB, a consideviilili! eliiinge 

in the architecture of the -kirks, indicating, I hope, a certain change 
in the ecclesiastical feeling. You may .see towers and steeiAes and 
oi'nainented windows, but, above all, various parts of the odiiice 
suniiouiited by a cross ; it is especially so at Libbcsrton and .Dalkeith. 
May this bo taken as a proof of the abatemout of the bigoted 
ignorance and furious spirit of the Covenanters, and a jirav.tiaal 
advance towards the reasonable service of the Ohuroh of England 1 

Jiug. 23rd.— -To-day we must depart. '.I'hey have been exceedingly 
kind to us, and have made the house particularly^ agreeable. This is 
the great drawback in touring ; no sooner are you well sliakeu to- 
gether, and heoome at case, than the tocsin sounds for separation. 

' It is, hoM'ever, a fac-simile of the world itself, and as .sucli should bo 
improved into a moral lesson. . . . The children tliat I have 

seen in these northern parts, beginning with Westmoreland, are, in 
many instances, very pretty. They interest me exceedingly, and I 
feel a sympathy and a love for the whole infantine world. 

Aug. 2d:th, — Walked to K,os.slyn Castle and Chapel. The latter 
is a beautiful speoimen of the Gothic, and now carefully preserved liy 
the owner. In these days we have not the will, and, had we the will, 
we have not the taste and the skill, to raise such odilicrs to the lionour 
and worship of Almighty God. We dole out our miserable subscrip- 
tions, and erect a building for God’s House which most of those who 
contribute would not think suitable for their stable.s ] thus our 
nobles and merchants dwell in their palaces fif vermilion, while ‘tins 
Ark of Go<l is under eurtaims.’ It is a wonderful tiling, and one, 
which ought to shame us, that seven-tenths of tho churches where, our 
coimtrymeu now worship the Lord, in spirit and in truth, raised their 
’I'onerable, heads in the dark times of Popery and supenstitiou ! Where 
sliould we have been now had they not preceded us? 

Aug. 25tli.— To Kirld absolutely the Presbyterian Kirk. WJiat 
could we do otborwise if we de.sii’ed to. go to any place of worsliiji 
at all? But tlmy protest again, st Popery and preach the Atonement 
in faith and love, so I can, under stre.ss of weather, take shelter in 
one of their chapels. But their service I cannot call worship ; it 
apjieals neither to the senses, the feelings, nor the reason ; the busi- 
ness of the congregation is to listen ; tlioy have neither jiart nor voice 
in the fuiLction. They cannot pray, for their thoughts are turned 
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from private .supplication, but are not turned into a public olianiuil, 
for they wait on the minister and must follow him. You must listen 
first to catch what he says, and then to pass a hasty judgment on 
what he utters. Any one who is sincere would wish to ponder tlie 
meditations of his heart before he makes them tlie request of his 
lips. No responses, no Ainens ; all is silent, save the minister, wlio 
di.scharges the whole ceremony and labours under tlm weiglit of lii.s 
own tautologies. I complain not so much of what ho says, as of 
what he omits. ... 

Aug. 26.:— Edinburgh. Visited the Castle. It is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine anything raoi'e noble for the residence of man than 
the city as it lies at your feet; nature has lent con,sidei’ab]e aid 
in her rocks, and hills, and* waters, giving thereby a magnificence to 
the scene, that even Babylon, the Lady of Kingdoms, could not have 
boasted. Saw the Regalia with the deepest interest — all antiquity 
moves me — hut tlie antiquity of bygone rule, and empire fled, is 
singularly impre.sBivo. The crown is a precious memorial of a noble 
and heart-stirring deed in the history of Scotland. It is the crown 
of Robert Bruce, made by his order, after the glorious victory of 
.Baniioolcburn, to .supply the place of the jewels carried away to 
England by our brigand King Edward. I have always sympathised 
with the Scottish people in tlioir resistance to English aggressions ; 
no Caledonian, kilted or unkilted, in this country, can more delight 
in the triumphs of Wallace and Bruce. My patriotism, tliougli by 
Cod’s blessing I believe it to be deep, fervent, and true, does not 
extend to exultation in insolence, cruelty, and injustice. . . . 

The annals of Scotland are full of events. So many have been 
transacted Avithin so narrow a compass of territory, that almo.st every 
square mile is dignified by some occuiTence in the pages of history. 
Wherever you go, the imagination and the memory are constantly at 
work ; the contrast of things in the present day is infinitely pleasing 
to the spirit of political economy ; but the poetry is gone ; yet, 
no doubt, to the advantage of the human race ; tliose tilings that 
make the be.st figure in narrative and verse, are, for the most part, 
terrible in the reality. ... 

The enthusiasni of Lord Ashley for Scotland and 
the Scots was not a passing eraotion kindled by the 
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pleasurable circumstances of liis holiday. Again, and 
again he returned to Scotland, and, up to the close of; 
liis life, he expressed the satne .sentiment.s of; attachment 
to the country and its people that lie felt in tliese 
earlier years. In 1875, when he visited (ihisgow to 
assi.st in the establishment of a Home for Incurable.s, he 
said, playfully, but in good truth, “ In the .Tl.ome for 
:Incurables I may almost claim a berth for myself, for 
I plead guilty to an incurable love for the people of 
Scotland.” 

To Holyi'oocl House on foot, down tlie High Street and Canon- 
gate, and thuLS through a great part of the old town. Tho whole 
thing is far more like a foi-oign city, Had T not heard tho 
English language on all siihis, I .should have holievod myself to be in 
some Elemish town ; the buildings, the caps and bare feet, the. 
tran.snotio i of everything in the street, tlus <lirt, the .smell, tlie stir 
and general appearance of life, made me think I had crossed the 
Channel. It would have amused us to have perambulated the streets 
for horn's. ... 

Linlithgow. The ruins of the palace, very fine indeed, and, of 
course, as all ruins are, very interesting. These old Scotcli females 
who act as Oioerones amuse me nuich. They get their story well 
up, and clack away like a scarecrow with clappers. 

Aug. 29. . . "Walked through tlie Trossachs to tlie lieiul of 

the lake, most attractive and sublime scenery, alternately tender 
and grand, sometirae.s both united, exciting in onr minds the idea of 
that Great Being (if we uia.y ventm’o to use such a similitude) who 
alone combines in Himself supreme love and sujireme power. The 
vegetation is wildly luxuriant ; dwarf oak, fern, heather, furze, d'c,, 
all mingled togethefr, which receives a softening delicate tint from 
the lovely, graceful hues of, the heather. Miimy was melancholy in 
this walk, and talked nmch of ‘ olden time ’ and people long since 
dead, and. living ones gi'owing old, the painful contemplation of 
years advancing without, piety, and sorrows without experience. 
The lovely evening, with its calm and soothing breczc.s, bestirred 
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tln.s in liei’ heart; and truly this is oftentimes the effect of fine 
prospects and a setting sun. There is a melancholy without 
de.spondenoy ; a sober and pensive dejection which is infinitely 
healthy to the soul ; the gloi-y that God sheds over His works, 
even in their corrupted condition,' revives the hopes of man, and 
while He feek and bewails the height from which he has fiillon, 
he lifts his eyes and his heart to it in faith and fear ; yet, ‘ in the 
sure and certain hope of a happy resurrection through Him that hath 
redeemed us.’ 

xVug. 30. . . . Walter Scott has contrived to throw an inde.scrib- 
able charm over the whole region. People have absolutely talked 
themselves, and quoted themselves, into a full belief of everything he 
imagined ; a sufficient proof of the excellence of his genius ! But it 
is all melancholy to me ; I knew and loved the master-mind which 
is now dcfad and gone ; and I cannot divest myself here in Scotland 
of the recollection of him. 

Aug. 31. — Found that our carriage had been robbed during 
the night of some articles not very valuable, Hegretted that any 
tiling of the kind should have happened in the country of the Gael ; 
attributed it to some English servants who were about, yet more 
through antiquarian sympathy for these Celtic tribes, than any jusst 
evidence against the Saxon ! . . . . 

The travellers next proceeded to Eossie l-’riory, 
the beautiful mansion of the Kinnaird family, in a 
charming situation, and overlooking the banks of the 
Tay. 

To Eossie, Lord Kinnaird’s . . , found hero, besides the family. 
Lord Ivhmaird’s sister Olivia, Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby, their 
(laughter, Lady Fitzharris, and a Captain Baker, also Lord Stor- 
mont. The usual preliminaries of stillness, dulne.ss, and hesitation 
being past; when we had, as dogs, sniffed every corner and ascer- 
tained the whole lay of the place, we became very sociable and were 
well amused. ... 

Sept. 2. — Tho people here are very, amiable and plea,saat ; . . . 
nothing can be kinder, nothing more liospitable. ... T'lrLs is an ex- 
cellent hou.se ; large, comfoi*table, and handsome, full of articles of 
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Avealtli and ttiKte, pictures, statues and china, infinite in extent and 
viilue. The jilace is gentlemanlike and highly agreeable, coiimiand- 
iiig line views of the country and the course of the river Tay. 

Sept. 3i'd. — At midnight .saw the Northern Lights, or at any 
rate .some very beautiful luminous appearances in the heaven.s ; it 
st-emod to liaug over us like a tent formed by streannu's and rays 
of light, while a dark ma.ss of red colour pei’amlmhited it from 
one end to the other ; its parts and arrangement were constuntly 
changing, though to the last it retained the appearance of a luminous 
body flowing from a single point above. 

‘ Ho Imew by the stroamers tlmt shone so liright, 

Tho spirits were riding the Horthuni Light.’ 

liiuch were the hopes and feans of tho ancient magic, but we can con- 
template these wonders with diifereut eyes and different feelings. 

‘ The firmament showeth //is handiwork.’ 

Sept. 4th. — A drive of siugnlar beauty; a sorifis of tho most 
deliciou-s views of the Carse of Gowrie bounded by tho distant hills. 
No one, unless .he see this jilace on a really favourable day, can 
form a judgment of its fascinations — the intermixture of mountain 
and cultivated plains, the glow of the harvest, the blue ex})au,se of 
the Tay, tho dark foliage of pines .and wooded hills, are inconceivably 
rich. The day, too, was in itself absolutely luscioms. , . . 

Sept. i)th. — Dunkeld. Issued out to see the ciitlicdral, very 
ancient and very ruinous ; this is agaui the handiwork of the 'Re- 
formers, ‘ Qua/i rw/in umi, plena laborie!’ Perhaps a certain degree 
of violence towards these splendid and eye-striking edifices, whicli 
had so often and so long been abused to superstition, was ijuivitable 
in the then state of men’s ininds; perhaps it was not; but in the 
present day surely it wo<ild be an act of sacrilege to lay hands on 
these, or any part -wliato'-vur of these venerable churche.s. And ycit 
there are men who even now, at this Imur, would revive tho 
dormant feeling of fanaticism, and level the gloriou.s cathedrals of 
York, of Lincoln, and of Westminster, with the dust around them. 
Dr. McOrie, in his Life of Knox, sternly exhorts the world to imitate 
those times, anil wipe, out every trace of a temple which idolatry 
has defiled. He is foolishly, criminally wrong. History ami principle 
are both against him. The early Ohristians converted to tlieir use 
the heathen shrines; and., why. more destroy these bnildinga, whose 
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purpose is changed, than a proselyte licatlien or a repentant sinner '2 
Hezekiah broke np the brazen Serpent and made it Neliiishtan, 
because it was unavailable for good, and had, itself, become an object 
of worship. Those cathedrals had become the rccepludas of .super- 
stition, not the actual ‘ lie ’ that was adored. . . . 

Ill the evening, by Lord Glcnlyoii’s invitation, went to see the 
Highlanders dance their reels in costume. Very entertaining, per- 
fectly national, and they were happy as grigs, il'hey worked like 
fellows who.se lives depended on the number of stejis they could cut 
in each figure. 

Sept. 7th. — Started early for Inverness ; delighted with the 
sceneiy ; uncommonly wild and free, very unlike the other Highlands 
we had seen. Here we beheld, for the first time, true Gaelic life, 
the real abodes of the Celtic population; every now and then a few 
black spots in the middle of the waste marked a Highland hamlet. 
At a distance it looked like a Hottentot kraal, when near, like a 
corporation of pig-.styes ; yet the people in tliem seem well-olothed, 
and the cliildren are stout and ruddy. This is the true taste of the 
Highlander ; we cannot judge of their condition by the appearance 
of the frequented parts of Perthshire. Landlords and landladies 
have leai’ned the trick of setting up ‘ sweet cottages ’ by the road- 
side ! . . . . 

Wherever Lord Ashley went, he always had the 
welfare of the poor in his thon{>'hts, and, Avhenever he 
tvanted inConnation as to their condition, he was not 
content to get it from any other source than direct from 
themselves. It was natural for him to walk into the 
liar vest field and talk to the reapers, and it was equally 
natural for him to sympathise with them in. their toils 
and the lack of generosity which shut them out from 
the joys of harvest. He always regarded liberality 
in employers as an essential part of practical Chris- 
tii.in.ity, and the privilege of gleaning in the corn- 
fields after the reapers as the right of the poor, 
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not withstanding the fact that modern law has decided 
to the contrary. 

Sept. llth. — I walked into the fields liarcl by to talk to the reaper.s. 
No wonder the Scotch farmer can aflbrd to give a better rent, when 
he give.s so much woi’se a wage os the remuneration of labour — one 
shilling a day to the women, and fifteen pence to the men, for twelve 
hour.s at lianfist time is considered sufficient ! We .saw standing in 
the field two buckets of water ; their employer gives no other refresh- 
jnent. Nor does Sawney recognise either the practice, or the philan- 
thropy, of the ‘system of gleaning.’ ‘We always take a long rake,’ 
said the farmer to me, ‘ and gather it up.' To be sure he does, and 
thus makes of none effect one of the most gracious and l)eautiful pi'o- 
visions of the Levitical law : ‘ And when ye reap the harvest of your 
laud, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
.slialt thou gather the gloauings of thy harvest’ (Lev. xix. 9), Again ; 
‘ Wlum ye reap the harvest of your land, thou slialt not make clean 
riddance of the corners of thy field when thou reape, st, neither shalt 
thou gather any gleaning of thy harvest ; thou shalt leave tlicm unto 
the poor and to the stranger. I am the Lord your God ’ (xxiii. 22). 
.... A fine drive to see the house of Lord Lovat, who inherits 
the name and property of the old villain of the Forty-fiv(‘, though not 
by descent. ‘ He loveth the Papists, and hath built them a syna- 
gogue ’ at Invei’uess, being himself a lloinanist. . . , Went on to 
see two very curious creatures, protSffSn of Lord Lovat’s. They give 
out that they are lawful descendants of Prince Charles Edward, and 
have, I hear, privately exhibited to their choice adhevouts a eerl id- 
eate of niarriago between the Pretender and a girl of the Wostern 
Plighlands— a thing not very difficult to forgo. Lord J jovat evidently 
believes their story, and has built for them an excellent house in a 
most beautiful glen, [('lie whole thing worth seeing as a samplo of 
the sublime and the ridiculous. They cull themselves Stuarts, but 
allow others to trumpet their elaira.s, carefully akstaining from any 
personal meutioii of their ‘ rights,’ The house is full of claymores, 
dirks, &c., &c,, aud on all sides you see emblazoned the anus, or part 
of the armorial bearings, of the Royal Family, At the end of the 
room are two white standards. The heroes themselves are clad in 
the full Highland co.stume, which they wear on all occasions ; the 
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eldest with a jacket of rich red, and royal buttons. Both have pro- 
digiously large moustachios and flowing hair. It is really striking 
the resemblance the eldest bears to Charles 1. I talked to him 
to observe the likeness. It is particulaidy strong in the eyes, but in 
every part no son ever took more after his father than this man 
after the king. Their manners are courteous and easy, especially of 
the olde.st (the king !), who appears to be an intelligent and educated 
man ; there is, nevertholo.ss, and it is probably part of the humbug, 
amid the utmost civility, a certain air of condescension and royal 
.self-abasement. Now, what do they propose to do by all this 
trumpery 1 To pretend so much, without any hope or desire to 
assert it, is laughable to others and unpleasant to themselves ; to 
entertain any thoughts of exciting a sentiment in favour of the 
exiled and now exfinci family, would entitle any one Stuart, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, to the best stall for incurables in Bedlam. 

Oban. Had a dressing-room with a window in the ceiling, so 
that when it was opened the rain came in. This is perverse in 
Scotch architects ; it renders it impossible to enjoy fresh air in a 
climate where the rain is so abundant that they have a million 
spouts of water for one ray of sunshine. . . . My room so low 

that, if I attempted to brush the ci-own of my head, I rapped my 
knuckles against the ceiling ; and the bed so short, that, if I 
stretched ray legs, I drove my head against the other wall. I was 
like a basket of game — covei’ed in the middle, with head and feet 
out. ... 

One of tlie visits on tliis Journey, which appears to 
have given Lord Ashley unusual pleasure, was paid to 
Mr. Alison, the historian, afterwards Sir Archibald 
Alison. It was in this year that the first volume of 
bis great work, “ The History of Europe,” was pub- 
lished. 

St^pt, 21st. - -Early to Alison’s; kindly and sincerely received, 
To (ilasgow with liim ; Miimy accompanied us. We saw first Mr 
Montcith’s calico printing works. They have, in the dyeing depart- 
ment, all the effect of magical trick. . . . Mr. Napier’s ironworks, 
the factory of steam-engines, boilers, and the whole apparatus of 
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these soientitie monsters of the deep— these wondei'ful subjugators of 
uatxire by soienoe, permitted, by a bountiful Providence, for man’s 
benefit, but perverted to the glorifying of his own intellect. . . . 
Minny drove home ; Aliison and I walked. At dinner Colonel and 
Mr.s. Kearney, Dr. Macleod, of the Scotch Church, a man of great 
natural abilities, original, simple, full of zeal, kind in bis manner, 
and, I am told, infinitely kind in his heart. I had seen him once 
before, but I have now made his acquaintance, and am delighted 
that I have clone so, Mr. Montgomery, the author of ‘The Ojuni- 
preaence of the Deity,’ &c., &c., lately oi'dained in thcv .English 
Church, and appointed to an Episcopal Church in Glasgow. Some 
good talk— very good talk ,• an hour of excellent conversation with 
Alison after the company was gone ; and to bed. 

23ncl, Sunday. — ^To Glasgow, to the Episcopal Church; heard 
Mr. Montgomery preach. His sermon was directed again.st tin? intel- 
lectual scepticism of the day, caused, I uuderstand, by an anonymous 
letter, which warned him of the attendance that day of some neigh- 
bouring infidels, and the pre.s'ence, moreover, announced to him by 
the beadle, of the Committee of Socialists. Many things of his 
discourse and many f(iature.s of his manner would lie open to criti- 
cism, hut I saw and felt great rciason to thank God, who had raised 
up such a man at such a time, for such an audience, and amid such 
oircumstaiioe.'i). There were passages of rhetorical and ai'gumentative 
eloquence, rich and copious illustrations, Scriptural and acieutifio 
knowledge, all eleva,tecl and graced by the self-humiliation of Trvith 
and the wisdom of the doctrine of Redemption. He desoribecl Satan 
as ' intellect without God.’ Walked home with Alison, who was 
deeply impressed by the vigorous truths of tho discourse. * 

* Mr. Montgomery was variously estimated. Miss BJizabetli Barrtitt. 
ftfboinvard.s Mrs. .15. B. Browning, iu a lottov to Mr. Horne, tlui uutbor 
of “• The Spirit of the Ago,” describes .Montgomery thus; — “Are you 
aware that the most poimlar poet alive is tho Rev. Robert Mout- 
goinory, wlio walks into his 20-and-sojnotbiiigth edition ‘lilui iioihiug’t' 
I mean the author of ‘ Satan,’ ‘ Woman,’ ‘ Omnipresence of tlus .Deity,’ ‘The 
Messiah,’ thoieast of these being in its teens of editions, and the greatest 
not worth a tiark of my dog Elnshie’s. Mr. FlnsJiio is more a poet by tlic 
.shining of his eyes ! Is it not wonderful that ttiis man who wave.s hi.s 
white handkerchief from the pulpit till the tears run in rivulets sill round, 
should have another trick of oratory— writiug—where he can’t show tho 
ring on his little fi.nger ! ” 



SYMPATHY WITH TEE ELimi 


Among those on whose behalf Lord Ashley felt the 
keenest sympathy were the blind. He was wont to say 
that insanity and blindness were the two direst allllc- 
tions that conld befall mankind, and we have seen how 
vigorously and successfully he had exerted himself ou 
behalf of the insane. Terrible as was their condition, 
that of the indigent blind of the metropolis was scarcely 
less SO; but until the year 1834 no , opportunity for 
making an}^ special effort for them had occurred. In 
that year a Mr. Harman called upon him, and repre- 
senting tliat these poor creatures were wholly un- 
cared for, urged upon him that an institution should 
be founded for tlie puiymse of visiting them in the 
cellars, and dark damp slums where they were hidden 
away. Tlie result of that interview was tlie formation 
of the “ Indigent Blind Visiting Society.” dhie object 
of this admirable institution was to seek the general 
improvement of the condition of the indigent blind by 
systematic visitation in their own dwellings ; l)y pro- 
viding them with guides to take them to ])laces of 
worship, and to classes for their instruction in reading 
and writing, and in various hranohes of remunerative 
employment, and by aftording them pecimiaiy relief 
in times of great necessity. For fifty years .Lord 
Shaftesbiuy was President of the Society, and took 
an unabiitcd interest in its labours. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to 'find in the Journals of his 
travels ihat he lost no opportunity of ascertaining 
how^ the blind were being dealt with in the places he 
■visited. ' , 
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Sn];ii.. 2:h’d. — Glasgow. To tho Blind Scliool. Tlii.s is, iudecd, a 
tiling to gladden, man’s heart when he observes the power ami inorcy 
of God, compensating for the privation of one sense by the Kuiicr- 
uatural vivacity of another. It i.s beautifnl and consolatory to 
behold the pence of mind that these poor creatures enjoy, through 
the iustmmentality, under i’rovidence, of these inventi,n.u.s ; they 
are now become eapaVilc of every mental and siiiritunl gratilica- 
tion ; many can exercise various trades and ealliugs, and, instead of 
being a clog, prove an assistance to their families. I could hardly 
refrain from tear.s when I saw their easy and happy acrjuaintaiice 
with the art of reading Scripture, and heard the pleasure they took 
ill the pursuit. Blindness is, next to insanity, the heaviest of God’s 
vi, citations ; bears witli it something of mystery, inasmuch as God 
has ever re.servcd to Himself personally, as it were, the power of 
rp.storing the eyesight. No more mau has been permitted to wield 
this power. 

Sept. 24th, , , , Joined Alj.son at tlie Regi.stration Court, .uul 
walked with him through the ‘dreadful’ parts of this aiuasing city— it 
i.s a small square plot intersected by .small alleys, like guttor.s, crannnod 
with houses, dunghills, and human beings; lienee liri.si', he tells me, 
nine-tenths of the di.sease and uine-tentlis of the eriino in Glasgow ; 
and well' it may. Health would ho impossible in siicb a climate ; the 
air, tainted by perpetual e.xlia]atioJi.s from the nuwt stink'ing and 
staguaUt soiireei?, a pavement never dry, in lauos not broad enough 
to admit a wheel-barrow. And is moral propriety and .niorai eleanli- 
iieiss, so to speak, more probable'! Quite tho rever.se. Diseoutont, 
malignity, iiltliy and vicious habits, beastly thoughts anti beastly 
actions must be, and are, the results of such associations. Gli ! for a 
teriijiorary but tliarp despotism, which, founding its exercise on .an 
imitation of God, would piass heuelieial laws, and compel men against 
their wills to do wdsely ! There slmuld ho a law prohibiting the con- 
, struction of streets, except of a fixed, and that a very oonsidorable. 
width. .Tu large opHii spaces there is more health, more air, more 
cleanliuoss, more observation ; and public opiinion oome s in along with 
light. Tliough you could not thus exterminate what is bud, you would 
externally abate it, and, as Burke says, ‘ Vice itself would lose half 
its evil, by, losing all its gro.ssiiess.’ .'Hiese are the last alajcles of 
uiany of the factory population ; broken in health and spirits, coi-- 
riipted in mind, and ignorant alike of what i.s useful and true,, be it in 
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temporal or eternal things, they pass, after the days of their tituess 
for itiill-labour, from one point of degradation to aiiothei, till tlioy 
sink down, as to a coiuinon centre, in this dark pit of misery. Tlie 
Jiigh-mettled racer i.s ti type of them, as in his life, .so also iu his 
death. ‘ Who kiioweth,’ said tsolouion, ‘the spirit of a niau that 
goeth upward, and tlie spirit of tlie beast tliat goetii diiwinvard to the 
earth?' Eut do the.se diil'er from the beast? I trow not. ... 

iSTo one at dinner but ouivselves — much itseful and pleasant cou- 
versaLion. Alison is a man after my own heart ; we agree in our 
views of ancient and modorn history p we hold the .same opinions of 
the future, and we never tire of discu.ssing the same .sixbjeots. H.is 
reading is iminon.se, his powers of reliectieu eounneusiirate ; his 
thoughte dooj) and just, founded on induotioji and corrected by e.x- 
perieuce, lie talajs expanded surveys of past, present, and future 
times . . . sees the lirst chapters of (lencsis iu the history of all 
kingdoms, people.s, and nations. He stated beautifully and truly that 
the democratic principle is anti-Christian, being founded on a Jiostiie 
and contradictory basis ; the. CJiristiau Ileligion assorts man. to he 
morally eorriipt, Deinoci-acy assumes him to be perfect, or at least 
l)erfectablo. He plainly discerns tlio hh-onch He volution iu the 
Apocalypse, and is now (mgaged in the composition of a closing 
chapter to liis History, iu which he. will .show that tlie wliole struggle 
ill the world, from Adam until now, in every kingdom, and tongue, 
and nation, springs from the truths revealed at the Fall — a perpetual 
conlliut between tlie truth of man’s sin and the. endeavours of his 
heart to browheab and suppress it. 1 have derived imvneuse benelit 
and great pleasure from my iutorcourse with him. . . 

Sept i!5th. .... Went to see Cora Linn, the great fall ; day 
most favourable for it. I'aken with all its accompaninumts of seeuei'y, 
it is the noblest cascade, perhaps, iu Europe. Tlie perpetual How, 
and deej), though soothing .sound, resembles immortal eloqueuec. 
Thought of 8I>. John’s description of our Saviour, ‘ And .Has voice 
wa.s as tlie sound of many waters.’ 

Lord and .fjady Ashley next visited Chillingham 
Castle, the residence of the .Earl and Countess of 
Tankerville, celebrated for its herds of wild cattle. 
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S(!pt.. 2r>tli. — To 01ulliii"ham. .Found liero no one but Hiuii'y 
Licklol), M. P. for Northumberland, and his son. Glad of it. Somo- 
tiuui.s plonsiint to have hut few people. Nothing kinder tlinii our 
reception. 

.Se]it. 27th. — 'I'liis delicious old ca.st!<! is ten tinuts a.s agreeublc 
as it would be, were it transmogrified by modern .staircases and 
now rooms, witli notliing left of a castle but the name. The very 
oi'igijiality, to us at least, of tliis kind of domicile, lias a cliarm. 
The apartments are neither many nor largo ; but tlio bedroora.s 
are abundant and eomfortabh'. The garden.s ami ground, s are very 
striking from tlieir harmony with the edifice ; all has an air of 
grandeur, less owing to the splendour of the eastlo and its appurte- 
nanco.s, than, to tlie s):iaoiona, solitary I’Ogion which surrounds it, the 
herds of I'od door and wild cattle, and the mauife.st aniiqnity im- 
proKsed on every object. . . Ont walking with Minny and Accy,* and 
Lord and Lady Tankerville, and Mr. Colo Iho gamokeepci', (o look 
for the wild cattle. Had already seen tliem, throngh a tolescojio, 
lying in mass on the hill-side; he.-mtifnl and interesting creal ures, 
I lavvo no doubt that they are the pure descendants of the aboriginal 
I'attle of tlie island, dri\en by degree.s, like the ancient lirilons by 
tbeir invadeivs, to the remote and wild fastnesses of Nortliumborhuul. 
... We came upon them in full view; they rose immediately and 
retri'ated in order, the bulls clo.siug f.he rear. The sight was worth a 
Journey of two hundred inile.s : there is nothing like it, in Knglaiid- 
nothing even in Europe. Bandy — the antlered despot of the park — 
seems to be the lord and Tuaster of Cliillingluun ; be is far more talked 
about than, Lord TaTdmrville, and, in fact, there is reason for it, tts 
lie puts every one’s limbs in danger, and Lord Ttinkerville thre.'ifens 
none. Wliat with bulls, and wliat with stags, our lives hert! are in a 
coiistaiit state of e-seitenumt, a phsasing sense of dignified peril. We 
disiatss them by day, and dream of them by night. , . 

Oil leaving Chillingliam, the trav'eHors jiroceeded t<> 
-Alnwick Castlo, the princely abode ol' tlie .Dnkt; and 
Duchess of Northumberland, one of the grandest ,s])(iei- 
inems in the kingdom of tin old baronial residence. 


H,ia son Antony. 
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Every wtoiie of the ciistle, aud every acre of its c;roumlhi, 
which extemi for miles, bristles witli leifends of the 
times when its strenf>’tli and situation rendered it one 
of the most important defences agninst tin' invasions 
of the Scots. 

Oct. Ifit, — Alnwiek. Quitted Gliillin!,diiim with — litid rn- 

<'('i\'cd TDiicli kiiJtlues.s and liospitality, and very great lumisoiiu'nt. 
Jtecoived, alnioKt wlian on the point of .starting, aii invitation frem 
the JJuchc'ssr>f iSIorthuinherlaud. Ittjsolvcd to go on iniUKidiatoly. . , . 

Had 110 idea of tlie .splunduiir of the eastle, nor that so much of 
what is ancient reniaiiipd. The towers, courts, and gateways ai'o 
majo.stic. Thongli tJio interior of llio iiabitalilo part i.s now, tlio chief 
of the masonry tlirougliout i.s of very early date, in this re.specr it 
very often surpa.sses Windsor. 

Oct. ilud. — l>rcakfii.st at !) o’clock, imiictual as clockwork, 'fids 
appear.s to l)n a North inidjriiiu virtue — it was so at Chillingliain, 
aud 1 infer from a letter of Laily Ttaveii.sworth’.s tliat it is so 
likewi.se at lier castle. Made the circuit of the walls — the precincts 
comprise live acres. 

Oct. 3rd. . . . Parted from her Grace, in high aduiiratlou (.if 
her cliaractcr, and great fondness for herself. 'J’o lliivonswnrth. ' 

Oct. 4th. — This is a good house ; haudsoine, rooms, and full of 
fine things. The iieople ax'e dear, kind, friendly people wliom .1. 
have long known. ‘ .Peace lie to this house ! ' 

Oct. nth. — To Dui'Imm and saw the catliedrd, Stood on the 
toml).stone of A^'an Mildert, the last Uishop of Ilurham, and tlie last 
prince-bishop that ever will be there. Church reforms huv(* le.vellcd 
all tJie.sc dignitie.s. Perhaps they were I'iglit, {ici’liaps tliey wore 
neee.ssary, hut one’s anticpiarian .syirqiatliics are keevdy excited. A. 
bettor man, or a more nniuilicent soul, never tloiirished in the whole 
catalogue of our bishops — a catalogue diguitied by all tliat i.s great 
aud good in learning, wisdom, generosity, and religion. 1 know him 
well, and most profoundly esteemetl liiin ; would that it jiloased God 
to give us other,s .such as ho to adorn and .sustain liis (Jiuireli. 

Newby, the residence of Mr. and Lady Mary Vyner, 
was next visited, and an excursion was made to Studley 
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I?.oy;il, tlie seat of tlie late Earl of Eipon, father of 
the pi'esent Marquis. The magoiliceiit ruin of Eoiiii- 
tains Ahlx-y adjoins, and is part of the domiiin. 

Out. Ttli. — l)rf)V(! to Mtiidlciy Park and .Itoiintaiii.s iWibny. Tlie 
pai'k ul)omi(lH witli i:iiagnific(?nt trees, teinptiiijf me, mo, si. terrildy, to 
covet my iieiglil)our’.s goocls. Foinitains Abbey, by common consent 
the finest rum in England, k infinitely graceful, infinitely toncliing. 
Looking at these delicious relies wc are apt to tliilik of jiotliiag but 
tlio ]-)omp.s and impressive ritual of the. Romisli woriship, their long 
-vigils and devout sufionstition ; all that is captivating even in error; 
their piety; their hymns and their prayers. All that could cliav.m 
the seii.se, overwhelmed tlie mind then, and the iinagiiiatin.n snb- 
jugates it now. Wo .should not like to retuni to the coarse and 
filthy orgies of those <lens of hyjiocri.sy ; tin* oppre.s.sion, vice, and 
violence tha,l reigned in Ihoir preoinet.s, tln> degradation of .soul 
and body, for time ami otei'nity ! Yel, why could wo not retain 
tlie linilding, when wo got rid of the inuiatos 1 

Dtli. — To Hipou to enli on the Jlishop and see the niiii.ster. 
Saw the Bishoji and his now palaee, at lea.st the skeleton of it ; a 
pretty thing and a comfortable. I wish tlie.se bisliopric.s had larger 
revenues; £1,500 a year are wholly inadeipmte. to the claims made 
on the, dioce.san hy the . wants of the W. Riding. The minster a 
handsome and interesting church, now the cathedral. Alaiiy periods 
and inuny .styles of architecture; much Raxou ; the eluiptur-Iioii,se 
especially curious, entirely of the ancient owler. ',1’he cry})!., nosv 
turned into a .sjiocies of catacomb, and garni.sbed with .skulls and 
cross bones. ' Graciou-s God, what is.mauP said Lord. Biiliugbroko, 
as lie .stood weeping and di.sbclieving over tlie death-bed of .I’ope ; hew 
. niueli more true, how much more esalted, the oKclamatiau of the 
P.siilmist, ‘ .Lord, what is man that Then art mindful of him, or tlie 
sou of man that ITuui rcgardi.'st him? Thou inadest him a little lower 
ilitm tlie angels, to crown him with glory mid worship.’ J. know' nut 
wliat scon'ers and sceptics may feel in the conteinplatien of these, and 
the nice exliibitioiis, of mortality; had I not, hy God’s blossiiig, ‘a 
sure and certain hope of a joyfnl. resurrection,’ I should lose my 
senses with disgust and tertpi'. ■ r ^ 

Oct. lltli. . . Took a walk: with Minnyi Sun broiling. 
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Much interosting convfii-sation witli the darling. It is a wonderful 
iicoonijiliKliinent, and a most Loimtiful auswor to one's prayers, to 
have obtahieii a wdfe, in tlici highest matters and the siuallost details, 
after my imagination and my heart. Often do i reeolleet the very 
Avor ds and sentimeuts of my entreaties to God, that lie would give 
me a wife for my eomfort, improvement, and safety’' ; He has granted 
me to the full all that I desired, and far more tlian 1 deserved. 
Praised be His holy name. .... 

Get. lltlr. — Very .sorry to leave Newby. The people I have 
long, very long, hnown. Many virtues and many attractions. To 
me and mine they have ever’ heen kind, friiaidly, and alfectionate. 
I hardly know those from whoso society I derive more ejuiet satis- 
faction, or from whom I part with deeper regret, d'o Llishnpsthorpe. 
Pound the Arohlrishop in higli force — dear friendly old man. 
Prayers in the ehapel. ... 

Oct, 15th. — York. . . . Saw the miustor ; the most lovfdy (jf 
all perishable buildings — the most reftned eoiiceptious of tlio most 
refined ages of Greece and Rome, were poor in coiu]iarison of this : 
the very aspect of the edifice inspu'es a religio\is sentiment; and a 
few moments’ eontcm])lation overwhelm you with the, awe that im- 
pressed and elevated the heart of Jacob : ‘ How dreadful is this 
place ! this is none other hut tlie house of God, and thi.s i.s the giUo 
of Heaven.’ ..... Saw, within the compa.ss of tho first edifice, 
an ancient altar of great size, the .steps leading up to it still quite 
perfect, an early and glorious triumph of tho Cross. Here then, 
as at Wfc. Peter's, the House of Christ rose and stood erect over th<‘ 
ifonse of Baal. .... 

Ifeard part of the afternoon .service. . . . And people would 
destroy this .service, and call it a vain ceremonial, an usele.ss form '! 
Cloaking their i-eal stinginess undei- utilitarian argumentiition (a di.s- 
gu.sting thing in itself), they calculate pounds, .shillings, and j)enc'(‘, and 
show that, for an organist and a choir, they might have two curiite,s. 
So tliey might, and they might have ten times as many for the keep 
of a dozen gilded footmen, or a third of their usual port wine, or, f(ir 
any imptvrc(iptiblo abatement of luxury, be their rank high, middling, 
or low. ‘Why not have both? 'Why not sustain this soul-inspiring 
woi'sliip, for tJie liouour of God and the comfort and elevation of tlu' 
linmiui heart ; and then, if they so desire, devote the re.sidu(! to tlioii' 
palace.s. I hope and believe that a better feeling is arising; tiie 
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trains, T am liriii;!: liunclrods from Loods to luaiv tlio luitliem. 
Tlia taste and tlio due reverence will thus bo diffused, and our 
cathedrals will thus again become the boast and glory of our land. 

To Castle Howard. Nearly nineteen years haves elapsed simsis 
I was last here. I came then with Moi-potb (both of us just entered 
at Oxford) on our return from a tour in Scotland. f, come hack 
now, advanced in life, married, tins fiitliei' of six childi'cn ; our rcspiic- 
tive capacities smd respective careers (then in an obscurity full oi 
hope) well known ; the jiast now left to me for reflection, and, tliank 
God, not altogether a painful one; the future, for eternity and my 
eliildren. : Eound them all unchanged hei-e; except in age and posi- 
tion. Just as friendly, affectionate, and sincere as csver. Time has 
mellowed and consolidated their feelings ; it has effaced none. . . . . 
I rejoiced to have visited them once more, and to have renewed 
rny intimacy and ancient habits. This is the great advanfage of 
periodical vi.sits to (!i>untry houses ; vnluahlo frieudships are, made, 
sustained, or revived ; new ucipiiuntauees are foj'med to (ill the gaps 
tliat the course of nature has rent in your (drele, and you gain some 
little prospect that you will not be stranded by time on tlic hloak 
.shore of a forgotten or frit!ndles.s old age. They enlarge, too, the 
iiiind and soften the spirit ; the visitors and tlie visitcjd sinnmon up 
all that they have in them of the most amiable; many a sharj) 
feeling is subdued and many a good one begotten by this rural 
intercourse., . . 

Almost tlie lust vi.sit on tlie tour vv.is piiltl to 
Cluitswortli, the stately residence of the Duke of Dovon- 
sliire. .From tlience Jjord Asliley procetaled to Ji’ovvton, 
the home of his hrother-in-k\y and sister, Mr. and Lady 
Charlotte Lyster. . , . - 

To Chatswortlv. ... An immense party to meet the Duke and 
Duchess of (.larabridge — foreigners ‘ plenty as hhieklxvrries.’ . , 

I can just eoucoive that some ancient .Roman villa, the jiosses- 
sion of some .Emperor of ta.sto and wealth, was the typo of ( lliats- 
worth. They have many things which hear resemhlaiuas. (Splendid 
and lui wieldy bnildings, far too large for . use, and infinitely too 
.extended for comfort, -Grandeur which wearies by its excess and its 
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i-iipi'ateil CM, 11s for iuhiiirMtion. Everything magnificent, and half of 
it unneccKKai-y, oven for the just dis[)lay of the dignity suited to 
tlie rank and fortune of the propriotor — everything in the wikle.st 
aliurulanco that con.stitute.s wealth. All is vast, yet nothing clumsy ; 
inaguilici'iLec iind riiriin'ment are eonihiucd. It Is royal. Mis 
greenhouses, foreign plants. Ids gardens and cottages, would alone 
I'liin half the Uoi-inaii poteutatisi. It is a (:iirioii.s tiling to have 
seen ; it i.s probalily tho last great effort of hereditary wealth, of 
aristocratioal coiiipotitiou with the sfilendour of kings. Acquired 
jiroporties can never be so magnifieent, 'either in extent or in 
(Us])hiy ; hcu-editary pixqierties are undergoing diniinutlon, and tlie 
cusToiu, moreover, of primogeniture (the sole means of I’etaining the 
unity of iio.ssessions) has reached the fidl, and is now upon the 

]^ov. 1 to 8. — At liowtoii. Itesideuce there, as u.sual, happy, 
cheerful, and rofro,shiug. I love the people, I love tho place j it over 
doo.s me good, in body niid in mind : it soothes and phmse.s me. 

Stli. — To Birmingham ; distance from Mhrew'shiiry forty-thrcie 
miles, six hours peiforming it. Much bored by the tardy paeo of 
the horses- -‘how slow they goes, they goes like cows walks!’ said the 
child. 

9th. — To London. Thus are we all again, once moi'o, fogether, 
])rc‘served and reunited, hy tlod’s kind .Frovicleneo, undei’ the same 
roof. We looked for hoidtli and amusmiient, we found both ; we 
sought iuistrimtion, it has not boon wanting; body and mind have 
been alilio .strengthened. 

Oil tlie lii,sfc oi: tliii Diiuy vvrittiiu on tlii.s tour 
tliero is tho noto : — 

.Believo have never read this since it was 


‘ NeiSsnu maggioro doloi'o 
(.Tie ricurdarsi del tempo felieo 
Nella miseria.’ 

Danto. 


1880. 
written . 


In the spring of this year Daniel Webster made his 
ilrst and only visit to Europe, and .Lord Ashley was one 
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Iii'.iin.'i, T fi,m tolti, brin" luiiidi'nils fj-oiu Loeds to hoiir tlio lUitboiii. 
TIki taste awl the dne revei’eiiee 'will thus bo dilhiscd, :uid our 
cathedrals will tlui.s again become the boast and glory of our land. 

To Ca-stle Howard. Nearly iviiieteeu years have ekp.seil since 
I was la.st licrc. J came then with Morpeth (l.)oth of tis just onlercd 
at 0.vford) on onr return frrmi fi tour in iScotltiud. 1 come liacl; 
now, advanced in life, married, the father of six children \ our respec- 
tive capacitifts and respective careers (then in an ob.scurity full of 
liope) well kno'vvn ; the past now left to nio for reflection, and, thank 
God, not altogether a p.'iiiiful one; the future, for eternity and my 
children. Found them all Unchanged here; except in age aivd posi- 
tion. Just ns friendly, affectionate, and .sincere a.s ever. Time has 

mellowed and consolidated their feelings; it has effaced none 

.1 rejoiced to have visited them once more, and to hfivo reuewcal 
niy intimacy and ancient hahits. T’liis is the great iulvau'sigc' of 
periodical visits to conidry hou.ses ; \aluablc friciidship.s arc made, 
su.staiiied, or revived ; now aequaintauces are. formed to 1111 the gaps 
that the course of nature has rent in your circle, and you gain some 
little pi'o.spect that you -wdll not be .strandod by time on tiio bhadv 
.shore of a forgotten or frieuilless old age. 'I'hcy' enlarge, too, the 
mind and soften the spirit ; the visitors and the visited summon uj) 
all that they have in tluun of the most amiable; many' a sharj) 
feeling is subdued and many a good one begotten by this rural 
iutercour.se. . . ■ : 

Almost tlie last visit on tlie tour was paid to 
Chatswortli, the stately residence of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, From thence Lord Ashley proceed(;d to Jtowton, 
the home of his brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Lady 
Charlotte Lyster. 

To Oliatsworth. ... An immeuso party to meet the Duke and 
I)u<.'ho.s,s of (Jambridge--- foreigners ‘ phmty as l)lack.)i<!rrie.s.’ . . 

I can just conceive that .some ancient Roman villa, the pns.ses- 
sion of .some Emperor of taste and wealth, was the type of ( Ihat.s- 
wortli, T'hey have many things which bear rc.somblauce. ,Splciidid 
and unwieldy buildings, far too large for use, and infinitely too 
extended for comfort. Grandeur which weaidcs by its excess and its 
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repeated calls for aduiiration. Everything magnificent, and liiilf of 
it niineoosaary, even for the just display of the dignity suited to 
the rank and fortune of the proprietor — everything in the wildest 
abundanco that constitutes \vealth. All is vast, yet nothing ohmisy ; 
liingiiifK'.ouci! iind reliuoiueut aro couihiued. It is royal. .His 
greenhouses, foreign plants, his gardens and oottage.s, would alone 
ruin Imlf tlio (fernian potentates. It is a curious thing to have, 
.seen; it is tli'5 last great effort of hereditary -wealth, of 

ari.siQcralicii.l eoinjiotitioii with tho s])leuilonr (jf kings. Actpiired 
jiropertifts can never he so maguificont, either in extent or in 
ilisj.day ; hereditary ]>roperties ai'e uiitlorgoing diminution, and the 
cu.stom, moreover, of j)riinogeniture (the sole moans of rotaiidiig the 
unity of po,sse.ssioiis) Inis reached the full, and is now upon tho 
wane. . . . 

iVov. 1 to S. — At llowtou. Tlesidouco there, as usual, happy, 
elu’erful, and refrc.shing. I love the jjeople, 1 love the [dace ; it ever 
doe.s me good, in hody and in mind ; it sootlic.s and idoases me. 

8l.h.- -To Ijiriningliam ; distance from Shrewsluiry forty-three 
miles, .six lum iv,j performing it. Much hored by the tardy iiuec of 
thohor.suH — ‘how slow they goes, they goes like cows walks 1’ said the 
clrild. 

0th.— 'I’o Loiulou, Thus are w'o all again, once, more, together, 
jji’eserved and reunited, liy God’s kind Provkhuice, muler the siiriio 
roof. 'Whi looked for heidth and amnsemeut, wo found Loth ; w(^ 
sought instruction, it has not been wanting; body and mind have 
been alike sirengthened. 

On tile last page of the Diary written on thi.s tour 
tliou' i.s the following note :: — 

.llelieve have never rend tins since it was 


Nessuii maggiore doloro 
Ohericordarsl del temiio felice 
Nolla miseria.’ 

.In the spring of this year Daniel Webstoi- made his 
first and only visit to Europe, and Lord Ashley wa.s one 
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of those in whose society he found ranch, pleasure. 
corresponded for some time after Mr. Wehster r(}turned 
to America, and. on the principle of mutual helj), as 
indicated in the following letter : — 

JMniel Webster to Lord Ashley. 

London, rVowai&CT' 1839. 

JIy puar Loud a sulky, — Ou uiy retimi from tlio Continent., I 
liacl tlifi pleasure to iincl here your letter from .Bishop.stliorpe. ,1' 
was quite in hopes of falling in witli you at the North, as I heard of 
you in several places ; but wewei-e, a.s you sugge.st, constantly on the 
wijig, hfiving much sjiace to fly through in a short time. 

I leave England, my dear Lord, mueli gratilied, but with a good 
deal of natural regret, that 1 cannot, for the present, at least, farther 
cultivate tlie agi'eeablo acquaiiitaiioes 1 liave had tin; liomuir and 
goocl fortune to make. 

I ho]i(i you will allow me to say that it will gi\'e me great 
jileasuro to keep my.self in your roinombranct! by an occasional lettei'. 
I road the Loudon papers, and, of conr.se, the debates of Parliament 
as there reported. If, ou any of the great questions likely to emme. 
before tlie IIou.so, your own s{)eeebes should be publi.shed, cori'ected, 
in paiupblet form, I slioukl be quito glad to receive a cjopy, 'What- 
ever 1 may think you would like to receive, I shall have pleasure in 
sending you in return. Pevliaps you would like an aceuratu account 
of th(3 ballot system as . practised in tlie several States which use it. 
If so, I could easily obtain, at Washington, exact statemeuts from 
inemb(>rs of tVmgross from the several Btate.s. I riiceived the little 
volume containing your e.s.says, for wdiicli I am quite oliliged to you. 
I pray you make, my respects to Lady Asliley ; ami wbon you next 
have intercourse witli the Archbishop, do rue tbo favour to remember 
me kindly to lilin and his daughters. He is an admirable example 
of vigorous, cheerful, respijcted old age. 

With all good wishe.s for you and yours, 

I am, my dear Lord, faithfully yours. 


Daniel W edsteii. 



heoongilia tion. 


m<L] 

’’.riiere were two events, towards the close of the year 
1.8:1!), which had a marked influence on the private life 
ol: Lord A.shley. Through no fault of his own his 
father had again become estranged from him. There had 
never been much sympathy between them — thoughts, 
habits, pui-suits, ideals, were all poles asunder — and 
the course that Lord Ashley had marked out for him- 
self had, from the first, met with the strong disappro- 
bation of his father. It was a source of anxiety and 
regret, but it was a matter for which there was no 
help. Believing, as he did, that it was the voice of 
(xod which spoke to him, and urged him to go forward 
in his labours on behalf of the poor and the oppressed, 
he “ conferred not with flesh and blood,” and the con- 
sequence was, that the coldness of his father strength- 
ened into an opposition very painful to a nature so sen- 
sitive as Lord Ashley’s. A reconciliation was brought 
about, however, at this time, and the w'ay in which 
it was regarded is very touchingly recorded in tbe 
Jonrnal. 

Nov, i!;t — I Cilii hardly bolieve uiysulf or my .soiisas ; lujre I 
am in !St. (.lilos’s, reccmciled to my father, and luitiuilly recoi\dng 
from him, ardent and fiiricero marks of kindiics.s and fiirection ! Who 
would have tiiouglit, not I at least, when I quitted this liou.se ten (!) 
yea,rH ago, that .[ should never return to it, until .1 oanie a imuTied 
man, with six. children! But it is a hles.sed thing tliat it has hap- 
pened at last ; a thing good for him and good foi- me, a tiling f'oi;' 
which .1. ought, and for which I do, tliauk Clod most lieartily. He is 
now ail old man, and it would have boon a sad and a. teriible matter 
had he died otliorwi.se than in peace with his eliildnai. ; hut Clod bo 
praised, we are I'ecoiieiled, and Iris lieart and mine are ligliter. His 
amiablfiiioss is wonderful; he puts .hiuiself, as the phrase i.s, to .si.x- 
toens to find ways of giving us pleasure. 
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jS’ov. Quite fidgety and imsettlcsd, wiilking in I'aet, and 

-naiideriiig in thouglit, tLi-ongh mere siitisfaetioii. Just looked out 
of my window, and saw tlio Itids pacing the lawn, giving life, and 
lieidtli, and joy to the whole scene— blessed then), and blessed (Jc.id, 
who is good to me and mine beyond all, even His, goodness. 

Dec. h. — .it cannot be di.sgiiised, .T do I'lijoy bidiig hei-o ; it is 
very natui'al, and not f-riniinnl, to dorivo profound send .sincei'o jiloiisuro 
fi'om a restoration of hmg-omitted pursuits, long-denied iifl'ections, 
ami hjiig-do.'-ii cd scmiPM ; but expevioueo and luaturo life, and Gial’s 
gi’aoe, twich jne to ‘ injoice with treinhliug.’ These tliing.s of tliis 
world, liko Jonah’s gouid, coiuu up in a nigljt, aJid may perish 
in a night. 1 do most entirely thank God for HLs mercy in soften- 
ing my fatlier’s heart, and pouring therein the sympathies of charity 
and ti'nth. Not only in gre.at things, but in the smallo.st, tliere 
is a wonderful and a mwplHii change. . . . 

Tlie second importiiut event to wliicli we ha,ve. 
referred is told in tliese words : — 

Dec. IGth, — This day my mother in-law will he mari-ied If) 
Palmerston. .... 

The marricig'e of Ludj Cow])(M' to .Lord Palmerston 
was an event which had an iinport:u\t hoarino- on the 
future of Lord Ashley. For man}'' yeiirs, wc shall llnd 
them associated in the. closest intimacy, atid the in- 
ilucnce of their lives acting, and re-acting', on one 
another. , : 

Lady Cowper was a recogni.sed Queen of Hociety. 
irwc'iity years before her marriage witlj Lord Pal- 
merston, .she had ruled the world of fashion at Al- 
niack’s, when Palmerston, one of the greatest dandies 
of the day, was a leading spirit in that gay circle. 
She was clever, brilliant, and witty; and after her 
marriage with Lord Palmerston “ her assemblies — 
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neutriiJ ground wliere distingnisliod persons of all 
|>urtic.s, Avlietlier foreign or domestic, met for social 
intei’courae, forgetting' for tlie moment tlieir political 
dilTercnco's — were a, powerful aid to liirn as li(?ad of a 
(lovernuient.” Mr. Disraeli in a s]>eeeli at (llasgow, 
Avhilc alluding to it as a liappy circunisLauc(! of ])nblic 
life in England tlrat we do not, as a rul(‘, permit our 
political opinions to interfere with our social relations, 
recalled, in the following Avords, one of liis reminiscences : 
“ If you are ou tlie Continent, and wish to pay jmur 
respects to a minister, and go to his reception, you are 
invited by tlu' minister. Tlie consequence is that you 
find no one there e.vcejit those tluit follow him. It 
is not so in England. I remember some years ago 
meeting, under the cliaTming roof of one of Hie most 
aceonijilislied women of the time, tlio most celebrated 
dijilomatist of nearly half a century, and lie said to me, 

‘ What a wonderful system of society you have in 
England ! I have not been on speaking tt'vms with 
Lord Ealmorston for three weeks, and yet hero .1 am ; 
hut you see I am paying a visit to Lady Ealmerston.”® 

Tlmre Avas much in the character of Lady Pal- 
merston lliat was truly estimable and lovable; and a 
time was coming Avheu Lord A.slilej'^ was to lind in 
her a, staiiiudi and vahiahle friend, in avIioso society lie 
would take ever-increasing delight, and wliose large- 
lu'arted syuqiatliies would bring him much comfort and 
satisfaction. 

I’ew years in Ijord Ashley’s history closed more 

* “ Lii'a of Lord P.ilmuratoii.” By Hou. Evolyu Asliley, M.P. 
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liiippily than this. Projects that he had long had very 
near at heart, had taken definite shape ; forces to assist 
in carrying them to completion were developing tlunr 
strength : and, in addition to all this, a great void in 
his lil'e was filled. The sense of estrangement between 
himself and his father had been an oppressive weight 
for many years, and now the burden was remo^'('d. A 
pleasant picture of his life at this time is given in 
the closing words of his Diary for 1839 : — 

Deo. 2otli,' — Glxristinas Day. St. Giles’s. A loug-estaMislied 
festival for sonl and tody, tlie date and centre of domestic ‘ gatlier- 
iug.s a day blessed by eveiy tiling that is gracious in p.'ist, pre.sfuit, 
and future time.s. After a long jieriod of gloomy weather, the ,sun 
shone bvighUy. The church was alive with holly, and tlironged by 
a decent, well-behaved, well-dre.s.sed congregation. 'I'hc sinirumeiit 
was administered to about one hundred coinniunieants (an inuaeuse 
proportion in so small a parish), of whom I and my father formed a 
[lai-t, reconciled, God he praised, and nuule one again after so large 
an interval of human life. Never have I, by Goil’s goodness, mun; 
enjoyed the public .service of onr bles.sed chnrcli, felt more soothed 
and elevated, more warmed and strengthened to future, ellbi'ts under 
His guidtuice and rule, and in .submis.sion to lli.s service. 

Doe. .iLst, — Much ueenpied of late in eittting down huslie.s and 
improving the garden — this is a healthy and innoei.'iit pleasure. ‘ God 
Almighty,’ says Bacon, ‘first jdautod a gixrdeu.’ .So Jle did, and 
man was told ‘ to dres.s it and keej) it.’ ’Jlhis is tho thing .1 Liim! 
ever desired, and now I have my own way, for Lord .S. i.s delighted 
to give it me, and is happy that I take so lively an interest in it. 
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Boy — Progr(!Ss of the Pafttory Moveniont—Sir. Oasllcr — Appointment of 
a Select (Jonimittoo — Childron not Protocteil by tiro Faetoiy Acts— Com- 
mission Oranled to Impure into the Linploynumi of Ctiildrcn — The Syi’ian 
Qufistinn — Mcheiuet Ali and Ibrahim I’.islia — Prospocts of tho Jovvisli 
Ptsjplc — Effoits for tlicir Protoetion — llotnm to thoir Own Lund — Conflict 
with Priuieo Auticipatod — Moniorandum to Lord Palmorston — 'The “Boar ” 
Ellice — Tbior.s and Qirizot — P’all of Acre — At Broadlands — Artielo in 
Qmrierhj on “ Infant Dibonr ’’—Socialism and Cliartism. 

Tim Parliament of 1810 was opened by the Queen 
in person, and the speech from the Throne ainiouuced 
her intention to marry lier cousin, Prince Alliert of 
Ha.N;e-Coburg’-(Totha, a step which she hoped would he 
“ conducive to tlie interests of hci’ people as well as 
to her own domestic liappine.ss.” >Sir Eohert Peel, in 
the course of the discussion that followed in the House 
of Commons, observed that her Majesty “had the sin- 
gular good fortune to he able to gratify her privativ 
Jeeliugs while she performed her public duty, and to 
obtain the best guarantee for happiness by contracting 
an alliance founded on affection.” 

The early meeting of Parliament broke up the 
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jxji'Iod of re.st a,nd satisfaction tliat Lord Aslilcy was 
enjoying’ with his father at St. Giles’s. 

J.-ni, (1, — All.liniTgli no dik'koii, I liad riovor .-ittfiulcid a S('SHiiiii.s 
Ixifore, either as a spectator or a magistrate. 1 was iufei-estetl and 
iiistriK^ted, and .1. endeavoured, liy. God’s mercy, to df) Jiidfoneiit a.iid 
love mercy. (Jur residotice here is drawing, to a close — ilie early 
meetiiig of Parliamoiit, Jan. 1(5, for the. Queon’.s marriage, we sujj- 
jiose, will separikte ms very soon. It -will be a Providence, and 
almost a wonder, if we ever come togetlier again, [lerfoci. in our 
health, our ]iapj>incss, and our nuinber.s. 

Jan, 9tb. — Acted as a magistrate in tho local meeting at Gran- 
bonie. These tilings are e|)Och.s in one’s life, and I have run half my 
course before I attain tins one. It is easy now to nndersta,nd, by 
experienoe, how difiicult it is to comhino tlie dm admini.stratiou of 
justice with the love of mercy. llai.s(> thou your eyes (o (lie counsels 
of Heaven, and survey but the millioutli juirt of the outmost verge 
of God’s attributes and operations ; unsptiring jnstico and unlimited 
jiardon at one and the same moment. 

Jan. 12tli. — Sunday. 'Hie Lust we shall enjoy for the present 

in St. Giles’s Church. Were wo under iho eapriees of a blind 
chance, 1 should quit this dear place in fotir and sorrow ; but, 
praised be God, we know in wlioin wo trust, and He will unite 
us again, or sejiarate us for ever, as seometh bi-st to lli.s merciful 
: wisdom. . ■ / 

Jan, 2.3rd, London. ‘Crwnihe rqif.liia’ — the old .story renewed, 

The Carlton Club, the ILim.se of Commons, the turmoil and vicissi- 
tudes of politic, s, the hopes and fear.s. of party! But politics and 
party -uou' are, not wliat jiolitics and pari.y were formerly ; tlio 
struggle is between antagonist principles, and tho is.suc is life or 
death to tlie Constitution in Church and State, under which tlie uierey 
of (j'od lias hitherto ajipointed us to live. I can imagine a sucee.ssfril 
rcsisianoe on our part, tm(. 1 see eventual triumjili for our eiie.niics, 
because a miglity revolution is gradually taking place in the habits 
and character of tliinkiiig, among men. To, oppo.so' tliis. is to ojipose 
the how of the river Amazon — steady, certain, and overwdielming. 
The only Conservative principle is. the : Protestant religion as em- 
bodied ill the doctrines and framework of the Cluircli of .England. 
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j‘\,s a nation, vve Iiave rejected it, and, as individuids, we iieglest it ; 
the few, compared with tire numbers of ‘the great,’ in tiiis realm, 
v.'lio have brought oil in their lamps, will hardlj' form the pro- 
jjortioii of the ten. to the population of Gomorrah. I am always 
cast down when I estimate by comparison with oth(3rs my I’arlia- 
mentaiy capacity of doing service, ‘ Je mcr.nqrw de 'profon.dei.ir el 
dti mile.' My memory is deficient, my knowledge .scanty ; 1 have 
no readiness for imjiromptu speaking ; all must be jiropared, and 
the greater part even to the language ; but neverthel6.SB I iniisfc 
do my bi3.st, and commit the issue to Him in whose service I am 
labmu’ing. 

During the comparatively short previous .Parliamen- 
tary career of Lord A.shley, the ocenpaney of the 
Throne had been marked by frequent changes. The 
death of King George IV- in 1830, the accession of 
King William IV., his decease in 1837, and the acces- 
sion thereujjou of Queen Victoria, are events in his- 
tory to which tvo need not refer particularly, although, 
as the entries in the Diaries and note-books prove, 
they were matters of great personal interest to Lord 
Ashley. An e.vtract, written just when the excitement 
attendiuit upon the (Queen’s coronation was subsiding, 
may be given hero, us a specimen, and as a jirelnd' 
t<.> the subsoqutjut entry in his Diary referring to her 
marriage: — 

July 3, 1838. — It has been a wonderful period, ono long iuid 
•seriously to bo rtnnoiuhered by every Englishman. An idle pagoani;, 
forsootli I Ah idle a.s the coronation of King Solomon, or the dedi- 
cation of Ills temple. Tlie service itself refutes tlie notion ; so 
solemn, so deeply religious, so humbling, and yet so .sublime ! E\a»ry 
woi-d of it is invaluable; throughout, the Church is everything, 
secular greatness nothing. She deelares, in the name and by the 
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iuitiioi'ity of (.iod, and almost onforoos, as a ooiiditioii pi’olitniuaiy to 

Leiiodiction, all that can malce princes wise to temporal and 
- icnial glory. Many — ^very many— were deeply impi;e.ssed. 'l.'he 
iL-owds immense; perhaps half a million of peo})lu assembled, in 
!ul)niring affection and loyalty, to witness the .Royal pi'oeo.ssion. 
Uoth during the day and the night .such order and gooil-liumour 
<jt)served as would have done honour to a private family, liven tlie 
fair in Hyde Park has been quiet, decent, I’cspoctful, and safe. What 
a nation this is ! What materials for happiness and power 1 What 
seed.s (jf lioiiour to God and service to man ! May Ho grant to us 
yet to he hi is humble, joyous, and efiective instruments for His 
great and gracious purposes ! . 

heb, lOtli, 1840. — A day of events! The Queen was married. 

. . . ,T and Minny were present by invitation. A Coronation 

gains everything hy splendour and numbers ; it is a national act, 
and receives force and fire from national demon.strations. But a 
Marriage i,s, in its essence, pidvate and particular ; altlioiigh the 
marriage of a Queen, it is dome.stic ; and the interest must be drawn 
from the same sources as those whhdi furnish interest to any other 
marriage. 

March Gth.— +Days Hy swifter than a weav(ir'H shuttle ; we 
iiumher them, and so obtain the first part of the Psalmist’s prayer ; 
but wo do not apply our hearts unto wisdom, and so lose the 
si'cond. For my part, I am full of schemes ami no accomplish- 
mmit.s of them, ‘Never ending, still beguming’ — devising under- 
raking.s, worthy of all the statesmen thrown into a mass, tlmt ever 
existed, with Parliamentary and oratorical ahilitiiis diametrically 
opposite. ; 

A chatty letter from Mr. Daniel Wohstor to 
Lord Ashley, written in May of this year, when 
the election of General Harrison as Ih’c.sident of 
the United states was proceeding, and which wtis 
followed hy the appointment of Mr. Webster as Hoicre- 
tary of State, indicates the friendly feelings exist- 
ing between the great American statesman and the 
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LETTER FROM BANIED WE TER. 


Englisli philanthropist, to which we have previously 
referred :~ 

Daniel Webster to Lord A s/de i/. 

Washington, Afay ilth, I SIO. 

Dear Lord Ashley, — I owe you many thanks for a kiixl ui u' 
wliich I received at the moment of iny departure ft-fnn Jjomh. !, 
last autumn, and for the present of a copy of a very execllei.r 
edition of the Holy Bible. You could have given me notliing moie 
acceptable, and I shall keep it near rno, as a valued token of your 
regard. The older I grow, and the more I read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the more reverence I have for them, and the more con- 
vinced I am that they are not only the best guide for the conduct of 
thi.s life, but the foundation of all hope respecting a future state of 
e.vistence, 

We have an edition of the Hew Testament which 1 am fond of 
using, and of which I would send you a copy if I could lay my hand 
on one here. It is the connnou and authorised text, without beir^g 
broken into verses. 

1 send you an account, of the canals and railroads in tlie United 
States, by which you will sec what progress weave, making, especially 
ill the latter kind of communication, I suppo,sc the lines of railroad 
now in operation in the United States exceed, in aggregate length, 
hy three or four times, tlmt of all other railroads in the world, 'Ihls 
is not wonderful, considering the extent of the country, find tin' 
cheapu(!ss and facility with wliicli railroads arc built in many paits 

I send you also a little sHumal, called tlie 'Tolren, wliioh I have 
not looked over, but which I thought likely to bo a.s good as any i if 
these ephemeral things j and I send it because it is edited i>y iVlr, 
(Toodi’ich, the veritable Jb;tcr Farleij, who may have been lieard oi in 
Lady Ashley’s nursery. 

Our Congressional documents are biirreii of interest just now, 
and f tliiiik of nothing worthy your attention. We are in the rriiihii; 
of a very warm political eleotion. Our Fre-sident, ois you know, is 
chosen for four years, and a choice is to be made next November. 
Mr. A^an Buren is candidate for re-election, and Heneral W. H. 
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llfu-rison is tlio opjiosiii}' ciindiclate, and i.s supported iiy tlie party 
now called Wniig-.s. Pai-ty denominations have changed often with 
us, and nanie.s do veiy little towards descidjition. The Wliigs are, in 
fact, the (Jonser\'at.ivf) party, 'riunr opponents call them Aristocrats, 
ISriti.sli VVliigs, he., he. The other party call thoin.selves Deinuci'at.s, 
and their opponents call them '.Radicals, or Tori(?.s, or anyihiiig cLsi^ 
ojiprobrioua. Whig and 'I'ory were the old [jarty nanics Jioi’e. in the 
time of the 'Revolution, and Whig.s of the pre.sent generation think 
it expedient to take the party clenomination by Avhich Wasliiugtou 
arid other, s were distingui.shed. 

Genera] Iiai'ri.sou is an elderly man, of aii old family in Vir- 
ginia, bred to the army, and at different times has occupied stations 
of considerable importance in civil life. Re lias not boon regarded 
as eminent for talents, but lia.s read a good deal, writes pretty avhII, 
i.s of good character, and amiable temper. His life lias been spent 
very much in our New World, in the West, in the forest, and in 
the neighliourhood of the 'Imlian triViea. 

Kew settlers in thal, eonntry build their lioiuses of trunks of 
ti'cea, and these are called ‘ log cabins.’ Some political opponent 
tinluckily attempted to ridicule tlie idea of making Pre.sidont one 
who luicl lived in a log cabin, and had drunk ‘linrd cider.' Tliis 
foolisii sneer lia.s very much intliieneed tlie whole We,sterji eonntry. 
The peojile in that region are all alive for ihe ‘ log cabin ’ cundidatt', 
and will give him very great support. Representations of log cabins 
are everywhere, on newspaper, s, on liandkercliicfs, on button, s, on 
everything. The result of tlie election is, of course, in some degn?e 
uncertain, but present apjiearauces iiidiciile strongly tliiit General 
Harrison will be elected. I have known him long and well ; we 
have always been on quite friendly terms, and I have lioiies that Ids 
election may do something towards checking us in the e.ourscs in 
which we. ]i a vii recent! 3 ’' been riinniiig. 

. 1 road the ICiiglisli paper.s with new interest .since .1 liave seen 

England. Among others, I take the ^'wa.cs, hut the bitterness of 
that jirint toward-s me, and the gro.ss ignorance of those wlio 
^^rite fur it, on American .subjects, render it cortiiiiily ]e,s.s agree- 
y able. .I t is strange that such a pa, per, .so Comservativo at home, 
should publish and applaud everything written here by the lowe.st 
: Radicals and -the followers of Fanny Wright. 1 cannot account 
: foi' ,it. ,, . , . • 
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Mrs. Wobstei- is with me, ami wo l)oth (lissiro to 1)0 rospeetfolly 
I'eiMoitihovoil to Laily AHijley. I read j^our spoocli on introdueiiig 
your Hill with great iriterost. Indoefl, T read all yon say, and 
notice, all you do, with interest. Pre.sent me also to Mr. Lockliart 
when yo\i meet him. 

J. liavfi the lionour to be. 

With faithful regard, yours, 

DaN-IKL WEaSTER. 

The Diary continues : — 

June 12th. — The last mouth, iilled with horrible events, tends 
much to recall to our minds, the natui-al siufiilne.ss of man and the 
uncertainty of all worldly things. Lord William Bussell murdered 
in hi.s bed by an unknown hand, iimler circumstances which superadd 
horror upon horror to the crime. On the 10th of this mouth the 
(.^noon’s life attempted on tltm.stitution Hill. By God'.s merciful and 
gracious Providence she wa,.s delivered from the clruiger — the same 
good Providence wliicli has .so long and .so undeservedly watched over 
this Empire. What .a .state of things, had the King of Hanover 
come to the tlii’one by .such a pi'evions vacancy of it ! God grant 
that W(5 may, a.s indivichial.s and as a mition, lay these things seriously 
to heart, ajid give Him, in private and in puhhc, uncc'asing thanks 
and glory I 1 went down to the Tloiuso of Ooinnions to propose a 
public thanksgiving, hut was ndtliheld by hearing a full and open 
recognition of God’s mercy in the Address, and, moreover, I ■was 
sitting in the gangway, and, while mmsing what .1 .should do, I w'as 
auti(d})at('d by that good man, Plumptre. >So it has hiion ju-oposed, 
and God he prai.sed for it. 

The attempt upon the life of the C^ueeu was made 
by Edward Oxford, a pot-boy of seventeen. There 
was no jjolitical significance in the crime, nor, indeed, 
in any of the attempts ou the life of lier Maje.sty 
made by others in tlie course of a few years following. 
In the case of Oxford the deed was the result of a 
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cravitig' for notoriety, induced by bis connection with 
u so-called secret society named Young England, at 
which amateur liigbwaymen and assassins — -young and 
foolisli like himself — met armed with swords and loaded 
pistols, and with black crape caps to cover their faces. 
Jn certain quarters there was an effort to make political 
capital out of the afiair, but it was clearly proved that 
there was no wide-spread disaffection. 

.lul}'- 1. — Last aiglit Church E.Ktension was launched by Sir 
H, Inglis— I could not speak ; there was no opportunity foi’ it. 
The House was in .such a state that a speecli, such as .[ must have 
made, would have been intolerable at 11 o’clock. Having suffered 
cold and clammy sweats all the forepart of the evening, I was 
flisappoiiited, almo.st, not to amswer Baines ; he would have ‘ cut 
up ’ beautifully. There was no debate ; in fact, no one of note, except 
Inglis, spoke at all. Though defeated by nineteen we gained a viotoiy ; 
the question will, under God, be carried another year, notwithstanding 
the lukewarmness of our friends. 

My hands are too full, Jews, Chiiimey-sweep.s, Factoiy Children, 
Education, Church Extension, &c., &e. 1 shall .succeed, I fear, 

partially in all, and completely in. none. Yet we must per- 
severe ; there is hojie. For years I laboured in the Factory cause ; 
some fetv sympathised, more ridiculed, as many resisted, and far 
more were iudiff'event ; but how stands the question now '? /no?; y 
confo.s.s the good that has been done, and rui one veuture.s to demy 
it : tho refuted are silent, and the nioeker.s abashed ; a path is opened 
to future and wide exertions ; the horizon briglitcn.s with the dawn of 
day, and hope i.‘3 displayed for the things of this world and the ne.'it. 

As we turn to each fresh phase of philaiitliropic 
laijonr, in which the energies of Lord Ashley were 
successively, or, indeed, more often simultaneously, en- 
gaged, we are constantly reminded of the hard battle 
that al way. s has to be fought, whenever the dictates ol' 
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CLIMBING BOYS. 


liumanity come into conflict witli motives of self-interest, 
.[ii the history of public opinion on great moral questions, 
it is almost universally found that a long tinu' elapses 
before the conscience of a. nation is distinctly awakened 
to any evil that exists, and in which it takes a part. 

It was so in the case of Juvenile Chimney-Sweeps. 
For more than a hun.dred years, the miseries of these 
poor little creatures were persistently kept before the 
public by philanthropic individuals, and yet the iniqui- 
ties of the system were not abolished. Chiefly in 
order that owners of property .should be spared the ex- 
pense of having to alter their chimneys, children were 
permitted to lead lives of torture and degradation. 

As early as 1760, a letter appeared in. the Puhlir 
Adoertiser advocating the cause of the little sweeps ; and, 
in particular, suggesting that masters should be punished 
if they let their apprentices go about without proper 
covering. Among the readers of that letter was Jonas 
Han way, a fello w- worker with Eobert Eaikes in founding 
Sunday schools. He co-operated with several London 
merchants and others, who, in 1773, formed a committee, 
and wrote letters to master chimney-sweepers appealing 
to their humanity on behalf of their apprentices. For a 
time some good was done by these letters. In 1785, 
Han way published his “Sentimental History of Clum- 
ney-Sweepers in London and Westminster ,- Showing tin; 
necessity of putting them under regulation to prevent 
the gro!3sest inhumanity to the Climbing Boys, &c.’ 
Three years afterwards, Parliament was induced to jiass 
an Act forbidding master chimney-sweeps to have more 
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tliiui .six apprentices, or to take tliem under (dglit 
years of age. And this was all that could he wrung 
from Parliament for nearly fifty years. Early in the 
])reseiit century we find the “ Society for Bettering' 
the (Jondition of the Poor,” taking up the subject td 
Climhing Boys and influencing the masters where pos- 
sihle. Then came the “Society for Superseding the 
Necessity of Climhing Boys,” numhering among its 
supporters the Prince of Wales, Sir Thomas P)arliig, 
William Wilberforee, Stephen Lushington, and others. 
This Society encouraged, the use of a nnicliine to do 
tlie work hitherto performed by boys, and presented it 
gratuitously to poor masters. 

Attempts were vainly rmuhs in 1804, 1807, 1808, 
and 1809 to induce Parliament to grant the little 
chininey-sweeper.s further protection. The subject was 
referred, in 1817, to a Select Committee, and the printed 
report is a record of sickening horroj's. It reveals how 
children of a suitable size were stolen for the ])urpo.so, 
sold by their parents, inveigled from workhouses, or 
apprenticed by Poor Law Gruardians, and I'orceil up 
narrow chimneys by cruel blow.s, by pricking tlio soles 
(.)L' the feet, or by applying wisp.s of lightiHl straw, 
/riie food and lodging of these children (some of tliem 
little girls); their sores and bruises ; their peculiar 
di.sf*ascs ; the occasional death of some of them from 
snifocation, tlie physical and moral ruin for life of tlie 
survivors — all this was set forth for the benelit of both 
Houses of Parliament, and made known to the public in 
a burrowing article, by Sydney Smith, in the Edinbicrffh. 
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lleview. The Commons passed an ‘‘ Amending Bill ” to 
improve tlie Act of 1788, but it vva,s tlvrown out on 
the third reading in the blouse of Lords. In 1884, 
an Act was joassedwitli stricter clauses for ensuring that 
no apprentice should he employed under ten years of 
age. It was also made a misdemeanour to send a child 
up a chimney on, fire, for the purpose of extinguishing 
it. .Hitherto, this atrocity had been of frequent occur- 
rence. For the future, apprentices were to go on trial, 
and not be bound if they objected. The Act also im- 
posed penalties for ill-treating apprentices, and made 
some regulations as to the size of cbimney.s. Flues 
were not, in future, to measure less than fourteen inches 
by nine, and all projecting angles were to he rounded 
off. Parliament did not see its way to prohibit entirely 
the occasional smothering of a child, but was desirous 
of making the scene of the tragedy a little more 
comfortable than had hitherto been the case. Even 
this moderate and compromising Bill was opposed by 
Lord lienyoii and others, on the ground of its endanger- 
ing the safety of the metropolis, and the “Sun,” the 
“ Phoenix,” and some other liisuranee Companies peti- 
tioned against it. 

A new departure was taken in 1 840, when iiii Act 
was passed, punishing, with, fine, all who should “ com- 
pel, or knowingly allow, any one under the age of 
twenty-one years, to ascend or descend a chimney, or 
enter a Hue, for the purpose of sweeping or cleaning it.”* 
jSIo ehinme 3 '’-swecper’s apprentice was to be under sixteen 
* 3 & -1. Viet. irap. 85. 
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3 ^ears of age. This Act, like the preceding one, also 
contained regulations as to the future construction ol 
chimneys. 

In tlie passage of this Bill through the House of 
Commons, Lord Ashley was warmly interested, and 
took part in the debates that emsued. On April 14tli, 
when, in Committee of the whole House, a resolution 
was pas.sed giving leave for a Bill to be brought in for 
the regulation of chimney-sweepers and chimneys, he 
c.'cpressed Ids gratitude to the Hovernment for the 
manner in which they had taken up this measure. The 
House had been very kind and benevolent to the 
children employed in factories, he said, but, from pci> 
sonal inquiry into both oa.ses, he could say that the 
condition of those children was tenfold better than that 
of the chimney-sweepers. Every Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in London, except one, had adopted machines for 
sweeping chimneys, and recommended their adoption to 
others. He trusted that the system of sweeping chim- 
neys by children would shortly pass away, for it had 
led to more misery and more degradation than had 
prevailed in any other Christian country.* 

When the Bill was in Committee Lord Ashlcw 
aided the promoters by making vigilant efforts to 
])revcnt it from being spoiled by amendments. In 
the course of his remarks, he said that he had no 
notion that crvrelties so barbarous could be perpetrated 
in any civilised country, as had been recently brought 
under his notice in connection with this subject. 

’' Hansard, Debates, a, s. liii, 1093. 
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(Hn-Ulren of soven, six, und even five years were sent on 
tins dangerous service. It was afact, within his own per- 
sonal knowledge, tliat a child of four and a half years was 
at the present moment employed in sweeping chimneys. 
The practice led to extensive demoralisation, and to 
loathsome disease. The children were sent up naked • 
they often passed the night naked on the soot-heap, and 
the soot produced a most noxious efiect upon their flesh. 
As regards the demoralising effect of the system, it was 
a fact that there were at that time twenty-three climhing 
lioys in Newgate for various offences. 

In combating a strong effort to make the age for 
apprentices twelve instead of sixteen, he said that even 
as the clause stood, it would be difficult to prevent 
children from being (>mployed by chimney-sweepers at 
a very early age.* The Bill, after passing the Com- 
mons, was carried successfully through the Lords, in 
spite ol a strong opposition, and a formidable attempt 
to shelve it, by relorring it to a Select Committee, and 
on August 7th it received the Itoyal As.sent. 

Ihe labours ol Lord Ashley in Parliament were, 
as a rule, the least ])art of his work on behalf of any 
causebe espoused; and it was so in the present case. 
Tfe went to see the climbing boys at their work ; he con- 
fronted the masters; he ascertained the actual feeling 
ol eniplo^un-s ; lie took legal proceedings at his own ex- 
pense as “ te.st ” cases, and even made provi.sion for life, 
■in certain instances, for the poor little sufferers whom he 
was cables to rescue from their living death. It would luu’e 
* I’imen, 3uiu'. 2(), 1810, mul Haii,sttrd, 3, 8. Iv, jOS. 
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been impossible, however, for him to have accomplisliod 
what he did had he not been largely assisted by others, 
and lie was never backward in acknowledging the help 
lift received. In his efforts on behalf of the climbing 
boys, at this time and later on, he was greatly indebted 
to tlie aid of Mr. Stevens, the Secretary to the .Il.and-in- 
Hand Insurance Office, a large-hearted, benevolent man, 
who laboured unweariedly in the cause. It was he who 
really set on foot the present movement, and it was he 
who eventually brought all the Insurance Offices to see 
that the old sj'stem was as unnecessary us it was cruel. 

July 4. — Anxioiifi, very anxious, about iny Hwoops ; tliii Ooii- 
siii'vativo (!) Peers tlireateii a liei'oe opposition, and tlie Piadieul 
Ministers warmly support tlic flill. Noruiauliy liiis been manly, 
open, kind-hearted, and linn. As I said to him in a hitter, so sny 
1 now, ‘ flod help him with the Bill, and (fod hlaim him for it!' 
1 shall have uo easo or pleasurci in the recess, should these i)oor 
children be despised by the Lords, and tossed to the inerey of tlusir 
.savage purchasers. I iinil that Evangelical I'eligiouists are not those 
on w'hom I can rely. The Eactory Question, and every (juestion, 
for what is called ‘humanity,’ receive as much supporl; from the 
‘ men of the world ’ n.s from the men who say they will have nothing 
to do with it ! 

1 do not wonder at the .Duke of Wellington; .1 have never 
expected from him anything of the ‘soft and tender ’ kind — let ]ieople 
say wdiat they will, he is a hard man. . Stevens tolls me he left 
tlie Oxford Petition at Apsloy Hon, se, thinking that the Duke, as 
Chancellor, would present it ; he rciceived this answer, ‘ Mr. Stevens 
has thought fit to leave some petitions at Apsley House ; they will bo 
found ‘wUh. the 2 >orler.' , , , 

July 21.— Much anxiety, hard labour, many hopois, and many 
fears, all rendered n.seless by ‘ counting. out the House,’ The oliject of 
years within my grasp, and put aside iii a moment. A notice to 
investigate the condition of all the wretched and helpless ohildreu 
in pin works, needle works, collieries, &c., &c. The necessary and 
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bexieliclal consequence of the factory Question ! God knows I iiad 
felt for it, and prayed for it ; but the day arrived, everything 
seemed adverse, a inoi-ning sitting, a late period of the Session, and 
a wet afternoon j and, true enough, at live o’clock there were but 
thirty-seven vneiuhers, and these mostly Radicals or Wl\igs. Shall 
1 have another opportunity! The inquiry, without a statement in 
Parliament, will be but half the battle, nay, not so inucli — I imisti 
have public knowledge and public opinion working with it. Well, it 
is God's cause, and I commit it altogethor to Him. I am, liowever, 
sadly disappointed, but how weak and short-sighted is man ! This 
lemporary failure may be the harbinger of success. 

Aug. 2i. — Succeeded in both my suits. I' undertook them in 
ft spirit of justice.- 1 constituted myself, no doubt, a defender of the 
poor, to see that the poor and miserable hiid their rights ; but ‘ I 
looked, and there was none to help. I wondered that there was 
none to u])hold, therefore God’s arm, it brought salvation to me, and 
His fury, it iqdield me.’ I stood to lose several hundred pounds, Init 
I’ have not hast a farthing ; I have advanced the cause, done individual 
Justice, anticipated many calamitie.s by this forced prevention, and 
soothed, I liope, many angry, di,scoutented Chartist spirit.s by show- 
ing them that men of rank and property can, and do, care for the 
rights and feolmg.s of all their brethren. Let no one ever despair of 
a good cause .fm- want of coadjutors ; let him persevere, persevere, 
per, severe, and God will i-ai.se liiin up friends and assi.staut.s 1 1 have 
had, and still have, Jowett and Low ; tliey are inatcli]e.ss. 

Sejit. 1(1. — I hear encouraging things, both of my sptaK-h in the 
.House of Gonnnons, and of my suit v. Stocks. The manufacturers 
are pleasc'd to iiud olhens donouuced as well us thcinsclve.s, and 
declaro tliat, if tJiey are not himdled ‘ singly,’ tliey have not .so imieli 
repugnance to be handled ‘ tightly.’ The justice of the suit is so 
manifest that oven (so to speak) ‘my enemies are at peace witli mo.’ 
Wluit man ever lost in the long-run by seeking God’s honour 1 

Sejit. H). — Stevens wrote to me ye.sterday, and gave me informa- 
tion that he had at last succeeded in negotiating the delivery of 
tlie wrotcJied sweep behind my hou.se in London. I liad begun to 
negotiate, but the master stood out for more money than wa.s fair, 
and we dotermined to seek the nnviatural father of the boy, and tempt 
hl.m, by the ofl'or of a gratuitous education. 'W’e have done so, and 
have pro.sperod ; and the child will this day he convoyed from hi,s soot- 
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liolo to tlxe Union Bcliool on Norwood Hill, where, under Uud’.s bietsK- 
ing and especial, merciful grace, he will be trained in the kiiowloalgr, 
and love, and faith of our common Lord and only Saviour Jfsua 
Uliriat. 1 entertain hopes of the boy ; he is dcHcrilxal as gentle, and 
Ilf a sweet disposition; we all know he has sullerod, and were eager 
to rescue him from his temporal and spiritual tyrant. May (lod, in 
His unbounded goodness and mercy, accept Mid defend the child, and 
train him up to His honour and service, now and for ever, through 
tlifl mediation and love of our dear and hles.sed Lord ! 

The month of August was memorable for tlie suc- 
cess of Lord Ashlej'^’s labours on behalf of suffering 
cliildren. Not only did .he carry the day with regard to 
the climbing boys, but be also won the battle on behalf 
of the factory children. We must go back a litth^ in 
the narrative, to trace the progress of tlie movement. 

The division taken on his liesolution in the House 
in July, 1S:3S, was, as we have seen, sufHciently clo.se to 
ibree. upon Grovernrnent the conviction that, unless they 
did something themselves, he would become supreme on 
this question. Accordingly, on February 15, 1839, they 
brought forward a Factory Act Amendment Hill. It 
provided that no child should work in more than one 
factor)^ on the same day, introduced cei'tiiin safegiiards 
as to the granting and checking of certificates of age, 
and required two hours’ schooling each da 3 ^ In the 
debate which followed, Lord Ashley welcomed the Hill 
a.s nil improvement, so far a,s it went j and a.s a justifi- 
cation of his own policy in so often calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject.* The House only 
got into Committee on the Bill on July 1, having been 

* Hiinsaril, 3, s. xlv. 886. 
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delayed aud adjouraed so frequently, as to call forth 
from Lord Ashley an indignant protest. It came out 
in ■ debate, tliat £8,300 had been received in penalties 
during 1838, and that the inspectors found it impos- 
sible to ke((p the law froni being violated. A proposal 
to raise the limit of age for “ young pei’sons from 
eighteen to twenty-one, was defeated by 87 to 44'. 
Jjord Ashley’s attempt to get silk-mills included in the 
operation of the Bill, was negatived by 49 to 55. He 
made another effort to improve the Bill, by moving a 
reduction of the number of hours of weekly’- labour for 
“ young persons ” from 09 to 58. Amongst those who 
oppo!i?ed this proposition, was Mr. J. Pea.se, of Darling' 
ton, who declared that “if the hours of labour were 
abridged, be most, unless be submitted to torture and. 
over-drive the children, inevitably close his manufac- 
tory.” By 94 to 02 the amendment was lo.st.* 

When tlic Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the Pactories Bill was reached, on July 
.2(ith, Lord John Eussell informed the House, “that 
in consequence of Lord Ashley having declared hi.s in- 
tention of opposing the Bill,” if it were not e.xtendcd 
to silk-mills, he (Lord John Eussell) liad determined 
to withdraw the measure. A greater tribxite to the 
strengtli of Jjord Ashley’s position could not Imve been 
paid, it should be remembered that just at tliis time 
there was rather a lull iu the popular agitation on 
the question. 'Idie Chartist movement was absorbing 
public interest, and although its leaders sympathised 
» Han-sard, 3, s. xlviii. 1067, &c, 
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with the Ten Hours Movement, yet, amidst the din 
of jjolitical agitation, and the prevalent popular dis- 
(•(uitent, the need for special social reforms was mori' 
or less lost sight of. In addition to tins, .Mr. 
Gastler, who had hitherto kept the enthusiasm alive 
on public platforms, was thrown into prison for diTt by 
his former employer. He had been one of the prime 
niovers in the agitation, and his withdrawal was a 
severe loss to the cause. He was detained in the Fleet 
Prison from August, 1838, to Februaiy, 1844, when his 
debt, amounting to over £3,000, was paid by public 
subscription. 

On the 31st March, Lord Ashley’s proposal for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the ojjcration of the 
“ Act for the Eegulation of Mills and Factories,” w'as 
agreed to without opposition.* The investigations of 
this Committee, over Avhich ho presided, wore exceed- 
ingly comprehensive. The first six reports (014 pages) 
contain the evidence of witnesses. The actual re})ort, 
published in 1841, testified to the improvement that Lad 
taken place in' the condition of young factory-woz'kers, 
and proposed various means for preventing the frocpient 
infringements of the law.f In the Factory Act of IS44, 
many of these proposals were, a, s wo shall see, ado])ted. 

Leaving the (piestion of the improvement of thoi 
Factoiy Acts temporarily in abeyance whilst the above- 
named Committee was engaged in its labours, Lord 
Ashley, on August 4th, 1840, commenced a crusade on 

♦ Hansard, 3, s. lii. 869. 

t Sen Pari. Pai-ors, 1840, X.. and 1841, ix. 
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belialC of tlie tliousands of cliildren iiiul youii£>’ persons 
tu wliom tlrese Acts as yet gave no protection wiiat- 
ever. He moved, in tlie House, “That an liumble 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her 
Majest}^ will be graciously pleased to direct an inquiry 
to be made into the employment of the children of 
the poorer classes in Mines and Collieries, and in the 
various branches of trade and manufacture in which 
numbers of children work together, not being included 
in. the provisions of the Acts for regulating the em- 
ployment of children and young persons in Mills and 
factories ; and to collect information as to the ages at 
which they are employed, the nvimher of hours they are 
engaged in work, the time allowed each day for meals, 
and as to the actual state, condition, and treatment of 
such .cluldreu ; and as to the effects of such employ- 
ment, both with regard to their morals and tbeiv bodily 
health.” He explained his motives j'or introdncing tins 
fresh subject by saying : — 

I have long IxM-n taunted vith nanvov and attention 

to tlie children in the factories alone ; I have been told, in language, 
and writing, that there wojrc. otlior ea,se.s folly a.s grievou.'^, and not 
less nurneroos ; that 1 was mijost and inconsiderate in my ilenoonte- 
inent of tlie one, and toy omission of the other. 1 h.ive, however, 
long c,ouf.i:‘.ni|)la.tc'd this etlort which 1 am now making; 1 had long 
rosolved that, .so soon a.s .1. could .see the factoiy children, as it wi-re, 
safe in hurliour, 1 would undertake a new task. The Ceiiiniittee of 
this Session on JVlills and Factories, havdng fidly sub.stantiatod tlie 
necessity, and rendered certain the auiendmenfc of the law, J urn new 
ondeavouring to obtain an inquiry into the actual circuiri.stance.s and 

condition of another large part of our juvoiijle popukdiou 

Now, whatever may he done or jiro])o.secl in time to come, we Imve, 1 
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think, a right to know the state of our juvenile i) 0 ])nlation ; the 
hfouKo has a right, the country has a right. How is it po.ssihlt! to 
address ourselves to the remedy of evils which wo all fool, mile, vs wo 
have previously ascertained both the nature and the cause of them 1 
'i'lie lirst .stop tow!i.rds a cure is a kiiowlcdgu of the disord(.u'. \\ e 
have nss(!rtod those truths in our Factory lAigi.shd.ion ; and 1 have on 
my side tho authority of all civilised initkms of .inodern lijnes ; thi.'. 
practice of this House ; the common-sense of tlu! thing ; and the 
jmstica of the principle. 

He tlien ])roceeded to describe the luihealtliy ajid 
oppressive character of the legalised slavery to 7vhich 
the children were subjected, in connection with employ- 
ment in earthenware, porcelain, hosiery, pin and needle 
jiiahing’, manufacture of arms, iron works and forges, 
iron foundries, glass trade, collieries, calico priutitig, 
tobacco manufacture, button factories, bleaching and 
paper mills, and various other indtistries. 

And now (he said in conclusion) my iirst grand object is to 
bring these children within the i-cach of eclucation ; it will the]i bo 
time enough to tight about the mode. <.inly let us exhibit these evils 
-T-there is wit enough, exiierieneo enough, activity enough, and jii'in- 
ciplo enough in the eountiy, to devise some mnedy. I am sure that 
the exhibition of the peril will terrify even the luO.st sluggish and the 
most rehic’tmit, into sonio attempt at nmeiidwaiit ; hut 1 hope for fur 
bett(;r motives. For my own part 1 will say, though possibly 1 niay 
be charged with cant and hypocrisy, that 1 have been bold enougli to 
undertake thi.s ta.sk, becau.se 1 must regard the objects of it as beings 
created, as onr.selves, by the same Maker, redeemed by the .same 
Saviour, and destined to the same immortality ; aud it is, therel'ore, 
in this spirit, and with those sentiments, which, I. am suit?, are jiarti- 
eipated in liy all who hoar mo, that I now venturi! t.o entreat tlu; 
eounteuauce of this House, and the co-operation of her Maji sl.y’.s 
Ministers, lirst to investigate, and iilthnately to remove, these, .sad 
nvihs, which press so deeply and so extensively on such a large and 
such an intore-sting portion, of the human race. 
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After a sliort discussion, the motion was n greed to 
and a Commission granted, andtliis was as convincing a 
jn’oof as Could well be given tliat Lord A shley had attained 
a power and influence, in tlie House of Commons as a, 
Social Itcrormer, wliicli it would be unsafe for an y Govern - 
nient to resist. To tbe report of the Commissioners, am! 
the results that followed, wo sluill have to refer later on. 

Aug. 3rcl. — ^Sliall I got tiiy motion on to-morrow, or fsliull 1 not ! 
I speak to all iny friends to ensure a Hou.se. ‘ Oh, you are. sure of i i, 
Hou.se,’ they say ; ‘quite .sure ; ’ ‘ luit 1,’ .-ulds every one, ‘ uni going 
away ! ’ Thus it is ; for a party movement you may con)ina,nd nvtm- 
l)ers ; for one of jn'inciple, liardly your own .sliadow, Twnhie o'clock, 
•iiii/ht, Suceossful buyonil all o.N.i)ectations ; waited in anxic.-ty fisnu 
twelve o’clock. Every ten minutes .seemed to ojaai my turn after 
the orders of the day, for .so it was iirr.'inged for me by tlio t.lovei'u- 
nient, to whom (could I elioost! otherwise with iio mere than .si.s. 
fiiends '!) I yielded everytliing j the Hou.se was barely kept. A t 
three nunutes before four the illaek Rod summoned us to the House 
of Lords ; hud he andvcsl tlireo miniitos earlier or three inimili's 
later the House would hiivo been lost, for a division was called for, 
with iirsutlicieut niimbei's. As it wa.s, tlie (Government .sent ftm 
fresh nuiii we inereased oiiv strength, and the interval of the 
iSjX'aker’s ahseneo gave ii novelty and .a spirit on Iii.s roturn. Tliaidc 
God a thousand tinnis for His inerey and goodno.ss ! 1 sijoke uiy 

ea.se, delivered my opiniou.s, mad(! my motion, and wa.s mo.st atten- 
tively and kindly received. I do rejoice in the flattering and civil 
things that svere said to mo ; neve,rtlieles.s, I wind up with the prayer ; 
‘To them he all tlie benelit, but to Th.ce bo aM the glory in (Jlii'ist 
Jesus our Lord !’ Of Conservatives a very small spriukling-^manv, 
at leii.st euougli, weiv in Jjondon, but three or Jour came ! Why w'as 
I left to tiu) iiiereies of Whigs and Radicals 1 Yet .so it ivas, and .1 
will say a.lwsi,y.s and everywhere, tliat the behaviour of the Goveru- 
ineut towards me was luo.st kind and most goiitlemanlike. 

Towavtls tliG close of this year tbe “ Syrian (.Ques- 
tion, ” rt'garded by tbe public with but little interest at 
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first, became, as it iin^olved the prospect of war with 
France, one of the burning topics of the day. 

Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, after many victories 
gained by his adopted son, Ibraham I’asha, over the 
armies of the Porte, had rendered himself virtnally 
supreme in Syria. In 1839, a long-determined elibrt 
was made by tlie Sultan to subdue him, but his 
arras, under Ibraham Pasha, were again triumphant. 
Not long after this the Sultan died, and the Capitan 
Pasha, or Lord High Admiral of the Ottoman lieet, 
went over to the enemy, carrying liis ships with 
him. The co-operation of England and the other 
European Powers was now sought and obtained to 
support the waning fortunes of 'l.’urkey. There were 
then, as always, many conflicting interests among the 
"Western .Powers. England’s traditional policy was to 
preserve the Turkish Empire as a safeguard against 
"Eussia. Austria sided with England, as also did 
Eussia her, self, from motives diametrically . opposite. 
Prussia was lukewarm in the matter, and France was 
jealous of any inHuence that England might have in 
Egypt. 

On the loth July, IS40, a convention was signed in 
London, between the Courts of Grreat Ilritain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Eussia, on the one part; and the Ottoman 
Porte on tlie other, for the pacification of tlie Levant. 
France took no part in the alliance, and for some 
time it was an open question whether she would not 
engage in actual hostility against it. M. Tliiers, tlie 
Prime Minister, did not disguise his opinion, that 
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England was seeking a pretext to drive out M’fdiomet 
All, not from Syria only, kut also from Egi'pt, 
in order tliat slie iniglit obtain po.sse.ssion. Louis 
Philippe, on the other hand, was most anxious to avoid 
any quarrel with England, and, on tlie resignation of 
M. Thiers, in consequence of an objection on the jiart 
of the King to certain passages inserted in the Ivuyal 
Sjieech, of a nature likely 'to biing about a war, M. 
Guizot, who was strongly in favour of peace, became 
Minister of Eoreign Affairs, and the peace-party carried 
the day. 

Meanwhile the terms of the July Convention were 
duly proposed to Meheinet Ali, and w'ere met with a 
point-blank rejection on tbe 5th September. On the 
7th of that month, Beyrout was bombarded by tlie 
allied fleet, and on the 10th an engagement took plac(! 
between the allied troops and Ibraham Pasha, ivhicb 
terminated in the complete defeat of: the latter, and his 
flight to the mountains. On the Srd November Acre 
was bombarded and captured, and shortly afterwards 
Alexandria itself was blockaded. 

Mebemet Ali was obliged to come to terms, and on 
Jul}'' ISth, 184d, tbe “ Treaty of London for tlie Pacifica- 
tion of tbe Levant” was signed. The claim ofMeliemct 
Ali to Syria was abandoned, on condition of tbe Pasha- 
lic of Egypt being made hereditary in his fiuiiily, and 
certain other stipulations were added which need not 
be specified here. 

These events, apart from their owm merits, were of 
intense interest to Lord Ashley. He had long cherished 
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tlie belief, founded upon an earnest and diligent study 
of the prophecies contained in Holy Scvi])tuve, that the 
Jews were to return to theii* inheritance in tire Holy 
Land, and it appeared to hiin that the time was ripe for 
the acconiplisliment of those prophecies. Eventually 
tlie settlemeirt of the Syrian Question assisted to nralce 
possible a scheme irpon which his heart was set — the 
establishment of an Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem. 

-filly 24tli. — It sp.ems as thonffli rnonpy wore the only thing want- 
ing to regenerate the world. Never wa.s an ago so fortilo in good 
]ilaus, or with apparently morn and hntti'r men to e.\;ceuto them, 
Imt whore are the means'! Chnrnhos, niissiou-ariea, clergymen, all 
temporal and -spiritual association-s, wliat i.s required for them 1 
.Money! Why money would ahno.st re.store. tlie -Tews to the Holy 
Jjaiid. Certainly so far a.s hleheniet Ali, is the arbiter of theii- 
destinies. ... 

Anxious aliont the liopes and prospeets of tlie Jnwisli people, 
hlverylliing seems I’ijie for tlicir return to P-slestine ; ‘ the way of the 
kings of the East is prepared.’ Could the five Powers of the West 
be induced to guarantee tlie security of life and pos-sessions to the 
Hehrew race, they would now flow haek in rapidly augmenting 
numhers. Then hy tlie hlcssiug of (hid I will prepare a doenment, 
i'ortify it Ijy all the evidence I can accumulate, and, eonliding to the 
wisdom and mercy of the Almighty, lay it before the f^ecrelary of 
(State for Foreign AtFairs. . a . . 

August 1, — Dined, with .Palmerston. After dinner left ahme 
with him. Ih'opounded my scheme, 'which seemed to strike his 
fancy ; he asked some qneatioii.s, and I'eadily pronii.sed to (.•oiiside.r i(. 
Mow singular Ls the, order of Providence! Singular, that is if esti- 
mated iiy maji’s ways ! Palmerston has already been chosen by Cod 
to lie an iu.stniment of good to His ancient people ; to do liomage, as 
it. were, to their inheritance, and to recognise tlieir rights without 
believing their , destiny. Aud it seems he W'ill yet do moi-e. But 
though the motive, be kind, it is not sound. Iain forced to argue 
politically, finanoially, commercially ; these considerations strike him 
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lioroe ; lie weejjs iioi- like Iiis Muster over Jerusaloni, nor [ivays tliaf 
now, at last, kIio tiiaj’- put ou lier lieautiful garmeiits. . . . 

August 24th. — ^The Times of 17tli of August filled me witli 
asturusluiK'.ut. I 'wish 1 liad put down at the tiionient, wlial 
T felt ou reading it ; half satisfaction, lialf dismay ; jtleased to 
■see iiiy opinions and projects so far taken up and approved ; — 
aliit'tned lest this premature disclosure, of them should Viring upon 
us all the charge of fanaticism. Now who could have hclie\'ed, a 
few years ago, that this subject could have heen troatoid in a news- 
paper of wide circulation, gravely, sincerely, and zealously, yet so il 
is; and who .sce.s not the handwriting of Gocl upon the wall ’? The 
very insults, misiaijireseutations, and persecutions of the .To^Ys at 
Dfi\niuscn.s bring forwai’d the main que.stion ; and Mehouet Ali, 
‘ howbeit Ini tliinketh not so,’ is a miglity instrument for the bene- 
fit of this people ! 

Palnuii’stim tells me tliat he has already ■written to Lord Pou- 
sonliy, to direct him to open an intercourse with lieschid Pasha at 
( ’onstantinople respecting pi'otectiou and encouragement to the Jews. 
This is n jjrelude to tlie Antitype of the decree of Cyru.s, hut, 
humanly speaking, we rnnst pray for more caution. Those gentle- 
men wlio liave iww got access to the columns of the 2'lmes will, 
by over-zeal, bring a ebarge of fanaticism on ibe whole question. 
0 God, from wlimn ulo)ie, ‘ cometh all counsel, wisdom, and under- 
standing, be 1’liou our Gniile, our Instructor, and our Friend.’ 

August 29th. — ’I'he newspapers teem with docnnicnts about the 
J e ws. Many assail, and many defend them. I have as yet read notliing 
(e.'ici-pf McCauVs treatise) which exhibits any statement either new 
or clever. I’hc motion of the Tinm in this m}itt(U‘ has stiri’pcl u]) an 
immense vari(!ty of project,' and opinions; every ono has a tliought. 
'and (.'very one has an iuto.rpretation. What a cbao.s of sche.uics and 
disputes is on the horizon, for tins time when, the aftairs of tlie 
Jews sliidl bo really and fully before the world! What violence, 
what liatred, what combination, wliat discns.sion. What a stir 
cif every pa.ssioii iitid every feeling in men’s lioarts ! Where 
should we, be were there not ‘ One who stilleth tin; niadTies.s of tlie 
people ! ’ ' . 

Sept. Jst, — Broadlaud.s. We have loft Cowes, and I do net 
T'Ogret it. The air, or some other cause, gave a perpetual languor ; 
one had neither elasticity of body, nor liveline,ss of spirit. This i.s its 



general cliavacter ; but I am come to the sad conclusion that the, sea 
does not agree with me. 

8e})t. 5tli, — St. Giles’s. ‘ Dear earth, I do salute thee, witli my 
hand.’ Once more settled here, bag and baggage, mother awl kids, in 
the portion of my fathers, under my own vine, and under my own fig 
tree, and drinking waters out of my own cistern. 

Sept. 16 th. — Attended yesterday at Blandf'ord to .set on foot a 
branch as.sociatioii to the Society for thu Extinction of the Slave trad(>. 
Hiiving been instrumental iu forming the parent,* 1 could not 
refuse, though I hate these meetings, to patronise the child. I never 
spake with les.s effect j the audience were like so many mummies, 
and the jilatform tis.signed to the orator put mo in mind of Jingles’ 
■stage at a fair. Quoad me, the thing was a failure; quoad tlie 
branch, it was tolerably well. .Iteally these speeches at these 
meetings arc so much alike and in the .same style, that J long 
to ,say, ‘ Gentlemen and hidics, the mixture as before,’ and then 
clo.se it. 

Sept. 2dtli. — Yesterday hegun my pa|ier for I’aliuerstou con- 
taining, iu full, the propo.silious for the recall of the dews to their 
iuu'lent laud, ‘llecall’ is too .strong; it is .simply a ‘permission,’ 
should they think lit to avail themselves of it. 1 wish to pre- 
pare a short document, which may refresh hi.s memory, and exist 
a.s a record both of the suggestion and the. character of it. 

Tlie document, rend in the light oi' the efforts that 
have heeu made in later years by Englislunfm, Ameri- 
cans, Germans, a.nd Jews, in the Iffain of Sliiirou, tlio 
Vale of Urtas, and other spots in .Palestine, a.nd the 
wider efforts in other parts of Syria, is interesting and 
enrions. 

* Tlve first public meeting of the Society for tlm Extinction of the 
Slave Trade was held in Exeter Hall on Jmie 1st in this year, ])i'esidod 
over by Prince Albert, who then made his first public adtlre.ss iu Eiigiand. 
(.“He was very nervous,” writes the Queen iu “Early Years,” “ lieforo 
he went, and had rejxiated his speech to me iu the morning hy heart.”) 
Mr. Powell Biixtou, Sir liobert Peel, and Lord Ashley were the otlier priii- 
cipal speaker.^. 
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Lord Ashley to Viscount Palmerston- 

St, Giles’s House, Sc-ptemher 'I’otli, 1840. 

My Lokb,— The powers of Europe having deterniiued that they 
will take into their own hands the adjustment of the Syrian Question, 
I venture to suggest a measure, which heing adopted will, I hoiie, 
promote the development of the iminense fertility of all those 
countries that lie between, the Euphrates and the ^Mediterrwtean Sea, 

The consideration of the person or the; authority to whom these- 
territorics may be assigned by the award of the contracting Powers 
is of no importance. The plan presupposes sirnidy the existence of a 
recognised and coinimtont Idoniinion j the e.stabli,shinout and execution 
of Laws ; and a Government both willing and able to maintain, 
internal peace. 

Those vast regions are now nearlj'- de.solate ; every year tlio 
produce of them become less, because the hands that .should till them 
become fewei’. A.s a source of reveime' they are almost worthless, 
compared, at least, with the riches that industry might force from 
them. They require both labour and capital. 

Capital, however, is of too sensitive a nature to flow with 
readiness in any country whero neither pi’operty nor life cun be 
regarded ns secui'e ; but if thi,s indispensable a.ssurance be first given, 
the avarice of man will be a sufficient motive, and it will betake 
itself with alacrity to any spot where a .speedy or an ample return 
may bo promised to the speculatoi’. 

An inducoruent such as this, is sufficient to .stimulate the mer- 
cantile zeal of every money-maker under Heaven, and it wmuld be 
advisable that the Power, whoever he may he, to wham these pro- 
'vinco;,s may fall, .should issue and perform a soleiiin engagement to 
establi.sh, in liis laws affiictiug property, the ju'ineiplo.s and practices 
of European civilisation j but, in respect of tLe.se regi{ius now under 
dispide, there, are, so far .as a numerous, though scattered, people is 
coucevned, other inducements and other hopes, over and aliove tliosu 
which iulluonee tho general mass of mankind. 

Without entering into the grounds of the desire and expectation 
entertained by the Hebrew race of their return ultimately to the 
land of their fathers, it may be safely asserted that they contemplate 
a restoration to the soil of Palestine. . They believe, moreover, that 
tlie time is near at hand. Every recollection of' tlie past, and evory 
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prospect of the futnre, animates their liojie ; and fear alone for their 
jiersons find tlieir estates rejn-osaea their exertions. K’tlie (lovei'nliig 
I'ower of the S3'^rian provinces would jiromnlgate equal laws iwid 
equid prot(;ctiou to Jew and Uontile, and oontirni his decrees 1,13' 
aeceiiting the four Powers as "iiarantees of his engageuicnt, to ho set. 
forth and I'atitioxl in an article; of the 'I'reaty, the way would ati once 
ho ojicned, conihlencc wonhl he revived, and, (U'evailing throughout 
these regions, wmild bring with it some of the wealth and enterprise 
of the world at large, and, b3f nllaydng their suspicions, call forth to 
tin; full the hidden wealth and iudustiy of the ilewish petqde. 

Thera are many reasons why more is to be anticipated from 
them than from any other’s who might settle there. Tliey have 
ancient I'eininiscouces and deep affection for the land; — it is con- 
nected in their hearts with all that is bright in times past, and with 
all that is bright in those which are to come ; their industry and 
perseverance are prodigimis ; they subsist, and cheerfully, on the 
smallest pittance ; the3'’ are, almost evi'rywliere, accustomed to arbi- 
trary rule, and being totally imlillerent to political objecls, coniine 
their hopes to the enjoyment of what they can accumulate., bong 
ages of snllering have trained their pt;oplo to habits of eialurance and 
self-denial ; they would joyfully exhibit them in the .settleni(;nt and 
service of their ancient cotnitry. 

If wc! consider their ri;tnni in the light of ji new eslahlishment 
or colonisation of Palestine, we shall find it to be the cheapest and 
safest mode of supplying the wastes of tliose depo|iulatcd regiome 
They will rettiru at ilu;ir own expense, and with .no liazard hut to 
themselves; Ihoy will submit to tbe oxi.sting tbrm of (’lovernmeul, 
having no preconceived theorh's to gratify, and having been almost 
everywhere trained in implicit ohedicncc to autocratic rub;; tlie3'' 
will acknowledge the present appropriation of tlie soil in the hiuids 
of its actual possessoi's, being content to obtain an intimest in its 
l>roduce by the legitimate niethoils of rent or purchase. Discon- 
nected, as they are, from all the peoples of the earth, they would 
appeal to no national or political sympathies for assistance in the 
path of wrong ; and the guarantee which 1 propose, for insertion in the 
Treaty to be carriwl out by the personal protection of the I'espeotivc 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the several nations, would be suttieient 
to protect tliem in the exercise of their riglit. .... 

'The iffan here piroposed may be recommended by the consideration 
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that largo results- are promised to the application oi! very sinull 
.means ; that no peeuniary ontlfiy is clemaiiiled of the eiigngimi 
parties ; tliat wliihi <lisappoiiitraeiit would hring no ill-efl'ects, ('x(;e'])t 
1,0 tliose who ihioliued the oiler, the Tienofita to lie derived from it 
wciuld heloog impartially to the whole civilised world 

1. have the honour to he, my Lord, 

Yonr Lordship’s most ohedient, Inimhle servant, 


Ashley. 


Tlie Viscount Pahnerston, M.P., 

Her Miipisty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Ail'airs. 


For seven or eight years of tlieir early married life 
Lord and Lady A.sliley had lived coirstantly, while in 
the country, with Lord and Lady Cowper, a jmriod to 
whicli the later Journals refer as full of happiness, 
'Jhie London lionse, 4 9, Brook Street, ({rosvenor Squai'e, 
i.s also often mentioned as '‘niy beloved homed’ Here 
we find him on November 4(h, tlie date of the follow- 
ing entry. 


Nov. 4th. — London. 1 hope I liave done right in this i I liavc 
Kuppri!.s.seil all ])iirty considerations, and have u.sed (svery cfl'oi’t to 
persuade the 'J'im&s to take jnst views of the 8yrian (hio.stion. I 
have lie.en successful. Lord i’aluier.ston told mo this ev(3ning that 
the. coucurreuce of the Tory papers had .smoothed ten tliousand ditli- 
cnllii'S. Til is is liotler, even for the party, than a hundred triumphs 
of one section ovoi’ another. 

Sunday, Nov, 7th, — Minny i,s gone to Pan.shaiiger, and I am all 
alone — nob a liairn with mo, uiid iiotlung hut a housokenpev and 
tlirce maids ! Yet this is good for me. I now taste, by sopamtion, 
move truly the l)le,ssing.s of Uod’s goodness ; His manifold, gracious, 
and pal,eni!i,l hounty in the gifts He has bestowed upon me of a wife 
and (■.hi.tdren. — and such a wife and such children! liut all things 
inu.st sit loosely on this .earth. God 1ms giveuvand God may take 
awiiy. I now can imagine what 1 .should sufler if bereaved of these 
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dear and darling creatui-es. How gi'eat are. the benefits we enjoy, and 
liovv poor and nriseriii.ile are our thanks ! . . . Read, i.o-day, Ihirtnii’s 
‘ Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ an invaluable book, full 
of everlasting and comfortable knowledge; and more particularly was 
I instructed and consoled l)y his eoinineut on Acts kx. ItbS (in the 
extracts fnmi Si.. Ignatius), confirmatory of the reading, ‘the l.lhnrcli 
of Gbyn,’ which ‘ He purchased with His own lilood,’ Also .Matthew 
Henry’s cumment on the first clia.pter of Genesis. What a, mind ! 

. Whatever part of Scripture he handles he presents it, so to speak, in. 
a new light. Wliat so pointed and ju.st as hi.s remarks ! what more 
, touching and sincere than his piety ! what more ingeniou.s aticl yet 
more true than his discoveries of Chri.st in every juige of the Bible ! 
He alike a.stonishe.s and delights by his unanswerable application of 
meanings and events to men, to nations, or to things ; wliiJo the 
whole is convoyed in language so neat, so accurate, and forcible, that, 
apart from the .subject trea.t(al by him, it would confer a literary 
2 )lea.suro. . . , And now I go to my rest in jicaco. Woxild to Uucl it 
were the same with all the world ! 

Xov. 9th. — It is really heart-stiiring to read of our sueccsscri in 
Syria, the, forward valoui’, the iroii-steadfostnesa, of our countrymen ; 
wherever they go, they im 2 )art life, and .soul, and energy— one mid- 
shipman doc.s more than a hundred Turks, though they he all 
Semskiera — every man is an army, every sailor a tlcot, and yet tin; 
whole Heed acts as one sailor. Marvellous the ell'ccts (jf discipline 
acting on the vigour of British character. What malerials for great- 
ness 1 W’hat elements for service! What instruments, slioidd it so 
^ilease God, for the alliance and protection of Mis ancient jienjjle, and 
for His final jnu’iiosii.s on earth ! Anil yet tlajro are men who would 
destroy all this ; our political institutions, which have made us what 
we are, and our (Jhiirch, which, under God, has made our institutions. 
‘ Turn then again, O Lord of Hosts, look, down from Heaven, behold 
and visit this vine, and the place of the vineytu-cl that Thy right hand 
luith planted, and the hrauch that li’hon imidest so strong for Tliyself.’ 

jVLiny, I. understand, aro angry til. at the ;?Vwk\s' njihold.s Palmer- 
ston’.s policy— they are losing, they think, an opportunity of attack 
—so they are, and deeply should they he obliged to us for .saving 
them, first from the crime of openly taking part agamst the interests 
ot their country ; and, secondly, from tiie disgrace of as.sidling the 
Minister, and then doing, should they obtain office, the very tiling 
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for V'-Iiieli they assailed him. But I hope and helie\’e that the Leaders 
of onr party do not .share these sentiments — so far, however, as I 
my.siilf am eonceriuid, I don’t eare a straw if they do. 

Nov. I.2th. — .Did ever eoiintry present such a spectacle in its ad- 
ministration 1 Their differences and cabals are lieconio iiotoi'imi.s as tlie 
secrets of the town-crier ; one-third is with Palmerston, one-third, it 
seems, against him, and one-tliird do not Iniow which way to go, 
The ‘ Bear’ Ellice,* tlioy say (and it must have been a pure lore of 
intrigue and mischief), urged Thiers to resist the policy of Palmer- 
ston, assuring him that the Cabinet would never meet any rea? 
Erench resistance. 

England and Europe may then thank thi.s man for all 
their past alarms and present expenses! 1/Ord Holland write,? to 
Guizot, and tells him everything. Clarendon talks to everybody, 
follows in the tail of Charles Grevillo, and throws confusion 
into the Cabinet, wliich, .said Lord Miiito, was very unaniniovis 
and reciprocal in confidence, till Clai'cudou joined it. The Due 
de Broglie writes to Lor<l Laiisdownc, and Lord Lan.sdowne 
writes to Broglie ; can tlii.s be done without cominunication, on my 
Lord’s part, of his misgivings, waverings, &c., &c., and all tlie niis- 
chievoms puerilities of the Engli.sli Cahinot? Palmorston and his 
friends in the Ministry are propped up by the Thiies and Slawlard 
against the other portion, whitdi is beijraised by the Ei'amincr and 
the Morvhitf Herald. The fact is there has hecn a foul intrigue to 
displace Palniorston and get his office; the plotters designated 
Clarendon to the situation (did they think him more docile to them- 
selves personally 1) ; he, forsooth, saw the thing, and asked no 
questions. Meanwhile, MolhoTirne, the Prime IVliiiistur, suthu's all 
this, having neither authority nor. principle 1 A man of the slightest 
force of mind would have stopped it in an instant. .1 cojifiis.s 1 am 
di.sgust(!d at the nnpatriotism and pusillanimity of the.se fellow.s ; 
tliey sign the ’IToaty of the lOth.of July, they undertake to carry it 
oiit; Tillers blusters, and tliey crouch; Palmerston is firm, thank 
God, 'Thiers is disniis.sed, Guizot ajipointod, and our success in Syria 
complete. Guizot calls out, ‘ Give me a concession, 1 want to make 

Tills namn was given to the Right Hon. Edward Ellice in allusion 
to Stock Exchange iriuisactions, and with a side, reference to his rougli- 
uess of domeaiiour. 
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a llouiisli in Paris ] — surmidei’ to Melu-anct Ali. the Paslialio of Acre 
as a, iioou to tlie h’vonch peojile.' In.staiitly — althouffh tliis surreiuicr 
wonld be tfintiiinoimt to a reversal of everytliintf wo liave done, 
tantanioniit to an investiture on him of the whole of Palestine!, anil in 
faut, the wlinle, of everything tliat i.s couto-sted ; iiltliougli it would be 
a treacliery to imr allies, and a stultiiication (to .say no woi-se) of 
ourselves ; instiuitly they eateli np Guizot’s note (who, by-tlie-by, is 
a thorough Parisian, with Pari.sian feelings and l’ari.siiiu views), and 
.say, ‘ Give it him, you will otherwise have a revolution iii hh auce, 
and where should we he then I’ Why, where! all would bo lost, 
perhaps — except' our honour. 

Nov. IGth.-^-St. Giles’s again. It is very curious to see me an 
, ardent supporter of Palmerston, n.sing every endeavour to counteract 
Guizot -and Olai'cndon in their inlluonce over tlio y’/ynci', and light- 
ing Ms battles again.st his own friends ! Ho is ehargod with having 
made a promise to Guizot that he would furnish him with .some- 
tlting hy way of a flourish to the Fi-eneh ('Ii/intljors. Ife dctdon 
tliB .statement, and undergoes, in conseipmnco, the iiuimiation of 
obstinacy, rrudiness for war, inditlerence to tlm succes.s of the 
King’s Administration, Ac., Ac, This in his statement, to me — 
Guizot, when he lirst aiodved, during his stay and at his de- 
])arture, held one and the same language, j ‘so long,’ said he, ‘as you 
cany on operations by .sea again.st tin; Pa.sha, and with Turkish 
troops, Fj'aiice cannot have any ground of remonstrance.’ Just 
before Guizot quilted England to assume the government he called 
on land Pzilnierston and said, ‘You .see my po.sitiou jujd diilleiilties, 
and must give, rnc sujqiort.' Palme-rston professed his great desii-e 
for peace, Ms anxiety for the , .b’reueh alliance, and Ms forward 
readiness to aid Guizot is administration by anything that ho ‘ conhl 
do within the terms of the Treaty.’ ‘Yon must give me,’ said 
Guizot, ‘ something that you would not give to Tiiiers.’ ‘I cannot,’ 
said Palmci'.stoii, ‘aba.to the least, of wliat T considered iieoessaiy to 
the honour and interests of England, merely heeau.se one man is 
substituted for another; that would make our diplomacy yiwj-.s'imf/y, 
not politw.al.' Guizot then went to Bruiiow,'*' and tidd him tliat 
■ he saw it was hopekss to ask any concession from Lord Palmer.ston ! ’ 
Now is not Guizot a Preiichinan as inucli as any one ? Has he not 


* The Russian Ambassador, 
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.French notioiw, feelings, morals, and ambition 1 Is ],(. not rculv 
enough to jH-op up his Ministry by the sacrifice of oar diaracter''' 
Tliey tell me he is a great ‘Colonist of Africa,’ of Algeria and a 
warm advocate for a station in the Smith of the Mediterrimcaii 
The fact is, all thi.s Parisian hostiHty, or rather resistance (for Iin.stilc 
that nation will be under all circuinstances to the end of time), takes 
its rise from the traitorous meddling and intrigues of the m ui'calhii' 
Piear Ellice. Guizot told both Binmow and Biilow that Thiers 
(wlion Minister) would never listen to Idm, although Ambassador 
but only to Air. Ellice, and Palmer.ston had similar inlelligeijce from’ 
another quarter. He constantly and succes.sfully incited Thiers to 
resi,st the British Cabinet, by betraying their weakness and mis- 
representing their sincerity, ffic tamen moU. In vain Guizot 
urged on Thiers tliat a treaty would certainly be formed and 
executed without ],im. Thiers betook himself to his counterpart 
Ellice, iiud waw deccivfstl hy him. ■ ’ 

,Uec. 8t.li.— Alfairs havo wonderfully advanced in Syria Acre 
ha.s fa, lieu (the most iinpivgnahle City of the Einst) into our hands’ 
after three hours’ homhardmeut ! On our side scarcely any los,s. ’ 
Thiers now avows himself the Apostle of llovolutioii, Hi,s 
speeches contain all the principles, though they as yet avoid the 
language, of Daiiton and Mara,t. WJiat a hornet it is 1 ‘1 

was prepai'cd,’ said Ins ‘f'>v a war in wliich might be shed the lilood 
oi ten generations.’ And, clever as he is, lie is, notwithstanding, a 
loo ; ho seeks t,o raise a fooling, oven in England, agaimst I’almer.<tou, 
and yet he mhls (d'fefes Nov. 30), ‘the vicw.s of Prance upon .Egypt 
are a pr(.ifeuud and ancient French instinct.’ He affects hatrodluid 
fear of llussia ; yob he instructs Walewski to urge. Meliemet Ali 
in march to Constantinople, the very course that would Ining the 
llussians ini,.) 'I’lirkey. rainier, ston should steadily rui'u.se to makti 
any speeches or give any explanations j life defence would' lie in 
exu-aets from the iJehates of the Chairiher, and the orations of Al. 


A.l'tcr Cliri,sfcinas-ti(l(3 wo find Lord A.sliloy ng’nin at 
Uroadlauds, and tlio coiifcagion of tho g-onial and choerful 
Kooioby of Lord and Lady Palmerston seoins to have 
iuteoted liim, for lie writes: "Here we are, a family 
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reunion, with the dowcstic adjuncts of two .Iforeign 
Ambassadors, two Cabinet Ministers, and two friends.” 

There probably was never a statesman more sociiil 
in disposition, or more ready to throw himself heartily 
into evorytliing that interested his friends and H’uests, 
than Tiord Palmerston; and while he brouglvt the 
shrew(le,st coininou-sen.se to bear practical!}^ upon every 
matter under discussion, he would brighten up every 
topic by bis jileasant jokes, bis irresistible playfulness, 
and his unfailing good humour, lii his society Lord 
Ashley took ever-increasing pleasure, and the day was not 
far di.stant when he was to find iii him one of his truest 
and staunchest allies in many of his most cherished plans. 

It was at Proudlands that the final entries for the 
year were written in the Diary. 

My article eu ‘ Infant Liibonr ’ has sippeavetl in this Qnarlerhj. 
Lockhart gave me every as.sistane(! towards ohtuiniiig a plticu for it ; 
he bepraisod it nnioh, hot I have not heard a word from any one else. 

Cl'ho love of many waxutli cold ; — not a ]i(!W,spaper w'ill rn-eelio 
the appeal, and I have luonmed like a di.suial bird of tlia night, 
frightening many, and fa.scinating none. Such i.H the fi’uit of toil 
from man, hut w'e liavo a .sure and coimolatory word to tell us that 
‘ our lahour is not iu vain in the Lord.’ 

3''ruuce is diaenssing a IMctory Hill in her Clhandan- of Dejmtie.s 
There is exhibited .some sense and. some principle — tlmro i.s al.so tlj(; 
rever.so; but we have gained in that country, and in tJui whole 
ci^'iIiHod world, tliis mighty admission that tlu^ evil doe-s prevail, 
that it deeply and seriously afl'ects tlie bodily and mental couilitiou 
of large masses of the human race, and that if a tiafe remedy can lie 
found (and ‘ safe ’ moans ‘ inexpeii.sive ’), it should be apjilied. 

.Lord Asliley’s article on “ Infant Labour,” published 
in the December number of the Quarierl^ Review, was. 
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to some extent, a recapitulation of the arguments ht* 
had used in. his speech on the subject in the Hou.se of 
Commons, and was written for the purpose of keeping 
alive the public interest in “ mercy by statute.’’ It 
showed that the clamour, and the awful predictions of 
ruined trade and a starving population, raised when tire 
first efforts were made some seven years previously, had 
tailed to influence the movers, who had throughout been 
guided by “one great and quickening principle, com- 
fortable and ttue as revelation itself (for it is deduced 
from it), that nothing which is morally wrong can be 
politically right.” 

The class on whose behalf legislation was now 
sought, exceeded in a tenfold degree the number of those 
who were engaged in the four great departments of 
industry, the cotton, the woollen, the worsted, and the 
flax, whose labours wei'e regulated by the provisions 
of statute-law. Numerous as they were, however, many 
causes combined to shut them out from observation 
and sympathy. They were not concentrated in single 
s])ots, in large masses, and enormous buildings, but 
were spread over the whole country, and attracted little 
attention, because it was no one’s interest to examine 
their wroiig.s and institute that wholesome agitation 
which, in the ease of their brotherhood in the faotorie.s, 
had acted tirst on the feelings of the country, and, at 
last, on the decisions of Parliament. Notwithstanding 
this, it had been found that thousands uj)on t]mu.sands 
of poor children were engaged in trades, in many 
instances dangerous and hurtful, in. which they were 
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(nnployed tliroiigli fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen hours 
of daily' relentless toil. Some of the lace-mills about 
JS'ottinghiim were open all through the night, and 
the children were detained, in order to be ready when 
wanted. It was in evidence that they were found 
lying about on the floor, weary and exhausted, waiting 
for their turns to come. Similar cruelties were practised 
in other trades — ^in the silk manufacture, for example, 
little girls of tender years, of eight, of seven, and even 
of six, were employed in arduou.s labour for ten hours 
a day. Some of the children were so small that they 
had to be placed on stools before they could reach 
their work. 

A review of continental and transatlantic legislation 
on Infantile Labour showed that everywhere, in Europe 
and America, steps were being taken to wipe out the 
old system of domestic slavery, and thus to follow- 
the example which Great Ilritaiu was setting. Much, 
however, reniained to be done in this country, and 
expectation was fixed upon the Eeport of the Com- 
missioners appointed to investigate the olaiins of the 
children not included in the Factory Acts. Great 
is.sues were at stake. The minds of men were not as 
tranquil as they had been, and discontent could not be 
frowned down, or rebellion checked with equal facility. 

In the course of his article Lord Ashley said — 

The two great demons in morals and jiolitic.s, Socialism and 
Clmrti.sn:i, are stallfing through the land ; yet they are but symptoms 
of an universal disease, spread throughout vast masse, s of the people, 
who, .so far from concurring in the statm qw, suppose that anything 
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must be better than their present condition. It is useles.s to I’cply 
to us, as our antagonists often do, that many of the prime inovovs- 
in these conspiracies against God and good order, are men who have, 
never Buffered any of the evil to which we ascribe so mighty an 
influence. We know it well ; but we know also that our sy.stem 
begets the vast and inflammable mas.s that lies waiting, day by- 
day, for the spark to explode it into mischief. We cover the land 
with spectacles of misery ; wealth is felt only by its oppressions ; few, 
very few, remain in these trading districts to spend liberally the 
riches they have acquired; the successful leave the field to he 
jiloughed afre.sh by new aspirants after gain, who, in turn, count 
their periodical profits and exact the luaxiiniun of toil for the 
minimum of wages. No wonder that thousands of hetirts should 
be against a system which establishes the relations, without calling 
forth the mutual sympathies, of master anil servant, landlord and 
tenairt, employer and employed. We do not need to express our 
firm belief that there are beuefleent and blessed exceptions ; but 
generally speaking, in those districts and those departments of in- 
dusti’y the rich and tlie poor are antagonist parties, each watching 
an opportunity to gain an advantage over the otlier, Sickness has 
no claim on the capitalist ; a day’s absence, however necessary, is a 
day’s loss to the workman ; nor are the numerous and frightful 
mutilations by neglected machinery (terminating as they do in 
the utter ruin of the sufferer), regarded as conferring, either in 
jirinciple or practice, the smallest pretence to lasting compensation 
or even tempoiury relief. ... 

But hero comes the worst of all— those vast multitudes, ignorant 
and excitable in them.sclves, and rendered still more so by oppres- 
sion or neglect, are siirreTidei'eil, almost without a struggle, to tins 
experimental philosophy of infidels and democrats. When called 
upon to sugge.st our remedy of the evil, wo reply by an e,xhibitiou 
of the cause of it ; the 'very statement involve.s an argument, and 
contains its own answer within itself. Let your laws, we say 
to the Parliament, assume the proper functions of law, protect 
those for whom neither wealth, nor station, nor ago have raised a 
liuhvark against tyranny; but above' all, open yoiir tretisury, erect 
churches, send forth tlie ministers of religion, reverse the conduct 
of the enemy of mankind, and sow wheat among the taros — all hopes 
are groundles.s, all legislation weak, all conservatism nonsense, 
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witliout tliis alpha and omega of policy ; it will give content instead 
of bittevncKS, engraft obedience on rebellion, raise purity from corruj)- 
tion, and ‘ life from the dead.’ 

''.I’hese were timely words at a period wlien tliere 
was universal anxiety, and when force.s were gathering' 
which threatened revolution. 

“ I would give anything,” said Dr. Arnold, about 
this time, " to he able to organise a Society for drawing 
])ublic attention to the state of the labouring classes 
throughout the hingdom. Men do not think of the 
fearful state in which we are living. If they could 
once he brought to notice and to appreciate the evil, I 
should not even yet despair that the remedy may be 
found and applied ; even though it is the solution of 
the most difficult problem ever yet proposed to man’s 
wisdom, and the greatest triumph over selfishness ever 
yet required of 'Iris virtue. A Society might give the 
alarm, and present the facts to the notice of the public. 
It was thus that • Clarkson overthrew the slave-trade; 
and it is thus, I hope, that the system of transportation 
has received its death-blow.”* 

AVhat Arnold, and many other good men. and true, 
were sigliing lor, Lord Ashley was doing, by striking 
blow after blow at oppression and injustice and tyranny, 
the causes .which had produced ‘discontent and dis- 
ailbetion in the labouring classes. 


* Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold.” 
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Tndipperence to poverty and suffering, especially in 
those who profe.ssed to be influeiieed by the Christian 
religion, was inexplicable to Lord Ashley. He says : — 

Jan. fith, 1841.^ — No .stir ji.s yet in behalf of my ‘Children’s 
Employment Coinniission.’ I cannot diseorn how, Imrnaiily .speak- 
ing, I have over made any progress at all. To whom who aid 1 
liMve naturally looked for the chief aid ! Why, undoubtedly, to 
the clergy, and e.specially those of the trading districts. Quite the 
ruverse ; froin tluun I have received no .support, or next to none ;. one 
tn‘ two, in their individual capacity, have given me encoiiragernent, 
a, ml wished me God speed; but, as a body, or oven numerou.sly. 
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tlioufrli singly, they liave done, are doing, and will do, notliing. 
And this, tliroiighout my w^hole careei*. There are grand and Idossud 
fxecptionK, thank God for them ! Bickersteth is a .jewed, ii .jewel of 
the firat water one of those that God will ‘ make up,’ so we read in 
Malaclii, at the last day. The only public act in behalf of thosi? 
^v]■l;tclled infants was a petition signed by fifty of Ihe clergy in tin- 
neighbomiiooil of Bristol, got up by the amiable exertions of the 
Bev. Sir f leury Montagu ; and yet we have in our Glmrch, Ixiside 
predates, sixteen thou-sand ordained ministers of Christ’s Go.spel, 

The saying, “ The poor ye have always with yoxi,” 
was literally trite with Lord Ashley, and it remained 
true to the end of his life, Only a few examples, to 
show how constantly the poor were in his thoughts, are 
given in the quotations from the Diaries, although such 
entries abound throughout those volumes. The state 
of the weather, depression in trade, illness, bereavement, 
separation from children or friends — these and a hun- 
dred other things suggested to him no extraordinary 
cause of complaint as they affected himself personally, 
but they led him invariably to think how much more 
terrible similar circumstances mmst he to the poor and 
friendless. 

ISlor did his sympathy exhaust itself in merely think- 
ing about them. During the pau.ses in the greater 
labours which absorbed so much of his time, lie would 
devise schemes for the relief of those within hi.s luacli, 
and would make the help he gave a thousandfold more 
acceptable by the manner in which he gave it. He 
was never too proud to grasp the hand of a poor lionest 
man, or take up a sickly little child in his arms, or sit 
in the loathsome home of a poor starving needlewoman 
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as she plied her needle. He never spoke down to their 
level, but sought to raise them up to his, and his kindly 
words were as helpful as his kindly deeds. The time 
had not yet come for that peculiar personal devotion to 
the welfare of the poor which distinguished his later 
years; that was' only at this period occasional which 
afterwards became continual, but the principle tliat 
inspired it was the same; it was devotion to Him who 
had said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” To Lord 
Ashley, Christianity was nothing unless it was intensely 
practical. On one occasion, when addressing an as- 
sembly of young men and urging them to a life of 
usefulness, he said, “ Depend upon it, whatever you 
think when you are young and stirring, the time will 
come when you will take counsel with your grey hairs, 
and you will bless God if your career has been one, 
by which your fellows have been benefited, and God 
honoured, and if you have endeavoured, as much as lay 
in your power, to advance His Holy Hame, and to do 
good to all that were within the reach of your inilueneo. 
Nothing is more likely to keep 3'’ou from mischief of 
all kinds, from inischicT of action, of speculation — from 
every mischief that you can devise, than to be ever- 
lastingl}’- engaged in some great practical work of good. 
Christianity is not a state of opinion and speculation. 
Christianit}" is essentially .practical, and I will maintain 
this, that practical Christianity is the greatest curer of 
corrupt speculative Christianity. No man, depend upon 
it, can persist from the beginning of his life to the end 
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of it in a course of self-denial, in a course of generosity, 
in a course of virtue, in a course of piety, and in a 
course of prayer, unless he draws from his well-spring, 
unless he is drawing from the fountain of our Lord 
Himself. Therefoi-e, I say to you, again and again, let 
your Christianity be 2n'actical.”* 

In the following extracts allusions to the Free Tra.de 
agitation are interwoven with the subjects in which 
Lord Ashley was more immediately concerned. 

Jan. 7th. — Under indisposition, only, does one rightly estimate 
Ood’s bounties ; liow a.ssuaging, how necessary are the inuny comforts 
and attentions, whicli, parfcicuJarly in winter, the poor cannot get ! 
Here have I been dreadfully vexed by a cold iu the throat, 
accompanied by a cough, hiu'd as timber and dry a.s gravel, which 
gives me no rest day nor night ! Now if I, with all tlie apjdiaiices 
that money and kindness can give, sulfcr so much, what mu.st be the 
endurance of the destitute ! 

Feb. 6th. — The Commission is proceeding adininibly. God bo 
prai.sed foi’ it ! We shall he abh; to include under it an inquiry 
ijrto the state, and treatment of the wretched inillnun’s and mantua- 
inakers. 

Feb. iOth. — We have now sat for some days in Ooimnittee to 
consider the Report we shall wake on the Act for regulating Mills and 
F;u.‘torie.s, My success has hitherto been gi-eater than .1 dw’od to hope 
for. I have the Govoruiuent with me, arid the luill-owncrs against 
wo ; this is a curious revolution of partie.s. The children iu silk and 
lace mills are included in the draft report. I .shall be compclloid to 
strike them out and figlit their battles aimther way. Tlu) inill-owner.s 
(aximot beat me either iu the Oommittec or tiie .House ; tliey Iniow it, 
and tliey have wade, therefore, like the thieves iu Proverbs, ‘ oiio 
piii'.se,’ and intend to raise opjiosition iu the Hou.se of Lorfl.s, wliore, 
alas! it i.s but too easy to maintain the statm <j‘uo, wJiatever be 
it,s ofl'ences against truth, justice, and humanity. Tlie benetits of the 
tiecond Chamber overbalance the evils j and J must bepraise the 

* Bristol Young Men's Oliristiivii AsBOciatiou, Jan., 1861. 
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hand that dnstroys my hopes. The very qualities that make Iho 
Peevs bulwarks against mischief render them also slow to impressions 
of good. They have hard common-sense ; sti-oug feelings of personal 
and political interest, but few sparks of generosity, and no sentiment. 
Wcill, it is hiire that the tyrants of silk and lace propo.se to obtain a 
( Jonnnittee, and thus throw off all legislation to another year ; and thi.s 
they will compass, unless I can jirevail on Fox Maule to divide the Bill 
into two ; tlie Factory Bill for the four great departments of industry 
will thus go forward with all its great and impovtant details; it 
will establish a precedent, elevate a model, and present a contrast. 
Perseverance and zeal will, by God’s blessing, bring up all the rest to 
follow in their train. But I must have more patience and more faith. 

Feb. IStli. — Mimstens threaten a dissolution, which would un- 
doubtedly be followed by a change of Govenunent. I don’t much 
tliiuk they wdll accomplisli their threats ; I hope not, at least just yet, 
for I de,siro, .above all thing's, to carry my Factory Bill ; and sure 
I am (‘tell it not in Gath ’) that I have got more, and may get more, 
from the Whigs than I shall ever get from my own friends. 

Feb. 18th. — Concluded onv Beport to day on Mills and Factories, 
and piresented it to the House. To God above be all the glory ! Great 
and signal has been the support I have received under groat difficul- 
tie.s ; may tie continue it in the final difficulties of its passage through 
Parliament. Goiusidering tlie nature of the Conunitteo, its objects 
and member.s, wo luive been ■wonderfully liarmoniou.s. 

Feb. 2()tli. — Sadly disappointed by tlie tame and empty tone of 
Sir Robert Peel’s .speech on Moi'path’s Begistration .Bill (Ireland), A 
fairer and litter opportunity was never offered to any man for a bold, 
striking, and solemn address, based on tlie most sacred prineiples, and 
directed to the highest feelings ; hut he missed it, and allowed caution 
to prevail, where the heart only should have governed. I wrote to 
him and urged on his recollection the solemn compact of LB'ii), tlu; 
history of the disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders, and the 
increase of the rate of voting to £10. Ttiis preliininary im!ti.sur(i was 
the deals at intamen of the Belief Bill, the indispensable .security, the 
accorded and witnessed price, solemnly and for ever, of oiir niiglity 
concession, ill) quite concurred with me, I sat in a fool’s paradise, 
expecting an indignant, though just and soleiini, protest against so 
monstrous a breach of a compact, the more himliug becaiiso unwritten, 
and I'atilied upon honour, A fervent and impassioned address, so .suiteil 
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to tlie irioiuent and the man, would have carried conviction; the 
Houkc would have felt it, the country still more ; he would have 
retained all that prudence requires, and yet have conciliated many 
ilistrustful supporters, and softened many asperities that the Jlelief 
iJill lias left, and will leave, in the recollections of .Protestants. 

March 6th. — On the fir-st of the month is dated the hoginning of 
Mr. Poyntor's engagement with me, as tutor to iny boys. God grant 
he may he a true Gamaliel 1 Am I then so old that .1 must liave a 
grown man to instruct my children 1 

Everything relating to the welfare of the Jews had 
a special interest for Lord Ashlej'^, and the Bill for 
removing the test by which Jews were excluded from 
certain, municipal offices was watched by him with close 
attention, although he took no part in the discussion. 
There were great anomalies in the case which called 
for remedy ; for example, it was possible for a Jew 
to he high sheriff of a county, or Sheriff of London, 
but he could not become a mayor or alderman, or even a 
member of tbe Common Council. It was not until tlie 
end of 1847 tliat a Jew ever held the dignity of an 
alderman in the City of Jjondon. The difficulty in the 
way was the oath, which had to ho taken “ on the true 
faith of a Christiau,” and on this Lord Ashley held 
very strong views, to which he gave full expression 
later on, when the question of admitting Jews to .Par- 
liament was under discussion. 

M'ai'cli 12tli. — On 'Wednesday la.st ( lOth) a discu.s.sion took pkee 
j.u the House of Commons on the admissibility of Jews to municipal 
offioes. Ingli.s opposed the second reading of the Bill, but not in 
prudent style, bringing all liis great guns of argument, principle, anti 
feeling to the skirmish, when he should have reserved them for the 
battle. He talked as though the question were their admissibility to 
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I’iirliameiit. No doubt there is much wisdom iu the .saying, ‘ prin- 
dpiia oljHla ; ’ but we ought to adapt the quantity and quality of our 
re.sistatioe to the nature of the attack, otherwise we should tire a 
broadside on a pilot-boat, .solely because it was to be followed eventu- 
ally by the wliolc squiulroii. This unnecessary foisjC! recoiled on itself ; 
none were convinced, some were amused, and others otl'ended. 

Meanwhile, arguments forestalled are arguments eviqiorated ; 
FaMidit oramha repelita; we can devise nothing new, and what is 
old will have become ridiculous. I did not myself vote against the 
Bill, inleuding, as J. do, to reserve all iny op}io.sition to the claim for 
Parliament. The distinction between the two claims is wide and 
palpable ; in neither is there danger to the State, but in the last 
there is an insult to Christianity. Lord John Russell made a speech 
of surpassing latitiulinarianisni. ‘ Projiliecy,’ said he, ‘ was'of doubt- 
ful interpretation.’ ‘ In our higislative deliberations,’ lie added, ‘we 
were to take no cognisance of the prophetic Scriptures.’ ‘ Cod,’ he 
continued, ‘ had no need of our co-operatioii to carry out His wise 
purposes.’ Most true ; but has not the Almighty been pleased to 
command that we sliall do nothing to thwart them 'i 

It was the privilege of Lord Ashley, as we have 
seen, to enjoy the personal friendship of the Duke 
of Wellington, and he was still a frequent visitor at 
Strathfieldsaye, where nothing gave him more intense 
pleasure than to wander in tlic grounds with his ho.st 
and hear the old warrior fig-ht his battles o’er again. 
Mcnioninda of' conversations, written down hurriedly 
while the impressions were fresh in his mind, were 
treasured hy him to the end of his life, and incidents 
of battle told to him hy the Duke, were more often 
introduced into his speeches than any other form of 
illustration. 

It i,s easy to understand the fascination .tl ut this 
intercourse would have for him. Plis ni \ was 
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saturated witli Scripture ; lie looked upon lil'e as a 
Jong', Lard battle, and every evil as a Ibe to be met and 
conquered, and tliougb the weapons of bis warfare were 
not carnal, he saw in every incident related to him an. 
analogy to the spiritual warfare in which the soldiers 
of the Cross were engaged. Thus we tind him over 
and over again, and all through his life, relating 
stories such as these : — 

“ I remember the old Duke of Wellington talking 
to me one day, after our arms had conquered the greater 
part of the Burman Empire. The Duke said to me, 
‘ I have been called upon to look for a good efficient 
frontier to our territory in India. I have got it ; but 
1 have gone upon the rule that no frontier is good for 
defence unless it is equally good for attack.’ ” 

The application of the stoiy was that Christian in- 
stitutions must be aggressive as well as defensive. * 
Again, when the School Boards threatened the 
existence of Ragged Schools, he said : — 

“ I little thought we should be able to present such 
an appearance as we do this evening. But we have 
acted upon the principle which the great .Duke of 
Wellington acted upon, and of which, he iroqueutly 
spoke to me with great satisfaction, as liaving crowned 
his military operations with success. He said that in 
all the Continental armies if a point was carried the 
Generals considered themselves beaten. ‘ But I never 
thought my.self beaten,’ said be, ‘so long as I could 
present a front to the enemy. If I was beaten at one 
* Speeclj at Glasgow, Oct., 1874. 
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])oint I went to anotlier, and in tliat way I won all my 
victories.’ 

On anotlier occasion Lord Sliaftesbury remarked : — ■ 

“ I remember that tlie great Duke of Wellington 
.said to me, in speaking of tbe Battle of Waterloo, 
‘After a defeat sustained, the greatest sorrow is a 
idctory won.’ ” t 
And again : — ^ 

“ Many years ago, in conversation with tbe old Duke 
of Wellington, I said to him, ‘Now, Duke, what is 
your opinion of that most distinguished officer of the 
Emperor Napoleon, Marshal Massena? ’ He thought 
for a moment, and said, ‘ I’ll tell you what t I always 
found him in the place where I did not wish him to 
be.’ ” The application of the story was this : “ I will 
reverse that .saying,” said Lord Shafte.sbury, “ in respect 
of the City mi.ssioaary, and say that I always find him 
in the place where I wish him to be.”J 

Great as was Lord Ashley’s admiration of the Duke 
of Wellington, it is needless to say that he did not 
agree with him on all occasions, as the following extract 
from the Journal will show : — 

March 16tl>. — ^We have had a marvellous and a lamentable, scene 
in the House of Lords. Only a few days iigo, vvlieu tluj .Bishop of 
Exeter presented a petition against the iucoi'porat.ion of tlie Seminary of 
St, Snlpice, the Duke of Wellington came briskly to his support, and 
declared that such a project ‘ would be the first blow to the principles 
of the Reformation.’ Encouraged by this language, the Bishop of 
E.xeter moved an address in opposition to the ordinance ; but, meaii- 

* Religious Tract Society, May, 1877. 
t Ragged School Union, May, 187G. 
j London City Mission, May, 1879. 
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while, the Dulce had changed, and was found against him 1 TJuj 
House of Lords, subsei-vient as they ever are to his Grace, obeyed, 
of course, and by their assent to the ordinance gave the first blow, 
who should have given the first embrace. What say.s the Duke 
Why, that he has since discovered that in 1821 Lorrl Bathurst was 
j)arty to an incorporation of the Seminary of St. Nieolet, and that 
he cannot now, knowingly, resist tlie revival of that principle, which 
he once, unknowingly, supported. There might be a show or shadow 
of reasosi. and propriety in tins course, were the measure propounded, 
one of civil expediency; hut his own declaration has taken it out of 
this category and placed it in the list of solemn and vital, because 
religious, que.stions. Consistency is a noble thing in a right cause, 
but sinfulness in error ; because he struck one blow at the Re- 
formation, i.s ho therefore to strike two 2 And why not, then, a 
third, .should an occasion, similar to the present, call for his legisla- 
tive decision ? Is prec(!<l(mt to bo everything, principle nothing ? 
. . . . I see and hoar many indications of growing distru.sfc 

ill the truth and force of our Conservative principles — not a few 
in the House, and a vast body out of it, have but little preference 
for Peel over Russell, or Tories over Whigs ; they look to the asser- 
tion of great principle.s; for tlie.se alone they make tlieir otforts, and 
in them alone do they find their recompense. Only prove to them 
that they have no longer any hope of succe.ss, and they will view 
both parties with di.slike, bestowing upon us a larger .share of con- 
tBmi)t. Our great force has been Protestantism. We began the 
re-action with it ; every step of success lias been founded on it ; our 
motion will bo retrograde if wo abandon it, and, rapid as Ningara, if 
wo assail it-— we .shall have lp.st all hold on the alieetioiis of the 
people. It is very remarkable to obisorve the exultation of the 
OoveriiiiiBiit, and tlie depre.ssion of many of the Conservatives, yoine 
of our most solid men have expressed to me their sad misgiving, and 
still more sad distrust — Kemble, Pakiiigtoii, Oolquhoun, and Holme 
Druiumoud. And, to be sure, it is a melancholy tiling to see that 
tliose who call themselves ‘leadens,’ will not, and cannot, grapple 
with a priiicijde. ].-Bt a difficulty ariso, and they betake themselves 
to red-tape .shifts and official dexterities. Every man feels that Peel, 
Graham, and Stanley are parties to the transaction. The JBi.sliop, I 
think, has been most shamefully used. He did not (hvide, whicli he 
ought to have done, to give the few conscientious Lords an oppor- 
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tniiity of voting ; he excused himself because the Bishops (!) so 
earnestly requested him. 

On the 3rd of May the Premier (Lord Melbourne), 
in the course of a debate raised by the presentation of 
petitions against any alterations in the Corn Laws, had 
expressed himself in favour of a change. In allusion to 
this Lord Ashley writes 

May 4th. — ^Thex’e cannot be a doubt, whatever be the finiil i.ssiic, 
tlie Ministers are thinking of a dissolution, and apprehending com- 
imlsory retirement. Successive defeats have loosened the ceinont, 
and a vigorous blow would batter down the wall. 1 believe they 
will ‘ go,’ as the phrase is. I know not whether I ought to wish it. 
To be sui'e, their good deeds are very hollow in principle and truth ; 
I would not give muclrfor the chance of virtue and. excellence and 
human service in the face of political calculation. Horner writes 
me word that tlie Factory Bill is suspended indefinitely ; tiie state 
of affairs is assigned as a plea j it may be so in some respects ; but I 
cannot altogether he blind to the fact that the delay punishes me, 
and will embarrass Peel. Suspended, forsooth ! and thus another year 
is .added to the period over which wrong avKh violence ai’o to reign 
without control I The whole of la.st Session and the best half of this 
utterly lo.st ; all the evidence will he stale, facts without point, and 
cases out of date ; to say nothnjg of other opinioms and other conduct 
in a succeeding Government. . Never thele.sa, ‘ against hope £ mu.st 
believe in hope ; ’ as .1 began in faith, so must I continue, regarding 
difficulties as so many trials, and delays as essential to maturity — 
‘ Without faith it is impossible to please Him.’ 

.May 1,3th. — Wo are lost and bewildered in a labyrinth of specu- 
lation: every one knows the intention.s of the Ministers, though, in 
fact, tliey do not know their own. I hear from Alavn that the 
Queen takes it all very calmly, not liking it but yielding to it. . . . 
World busy in assigning offices to men, and men to offices. 

.Lord Ashley’s name, was freely mentioned in con- 
nection with office; and commenting on the estimates 
made of him by others, he fell into a strain in bis Diary 
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to wliich he was becoming accustomed — a strain of self- 
depreciation and somewhat morbid self-analysis. 

If Kpeaking be requh'ed, ready off-hand statement or replvi 
there are few men not equally competent with my.self. 1 never lieni' 
a KjjciiL'li without feeling that, infei'ior though it be, it is lietter 
than I could make. I begin to contrast the powers exlnbited witli 
iny own, and I remain overwhelmed by my own defioienoy. I do 
regret it, because I feel fully, deeply, unanswerably, tliat I am tlum 
limitcid, very linuted, in niy means of carrying out the teiitli part 
of what I conceive, and the half of what I pi’opose, for the general 
welfare, It is marvellous to observe how much might be effected in 
these days by a man who had right notions and an effective tongue. 

May liltli. — A great victory, no doubt, last night ; * but will it be 
a fruitful one '! 

May 20th. — Not yet — Ministers go on ! ! 

But the Melbourne Ministry was doomed. It would 
be foreign to our purpose to attempt a history of the 
Tree Trade movement, or to show the successive stages 
of that great agitation, which Lord Melbourne affected 
to regard with contempt, and wliich Lord John Bussell 
condemned ; nor would it be witbiu our scope to trace 
the other causes which led to the fall of the Ministry. 

On the 24th of May, Sir Bobort Peel gave notice of 
his intention to move that her “Majesty’s Ministers 
do not sufficiently possess the conlidence of the House 
of Common, s to enable them to carry through thc 
Housc measures which they deem of essential import- 
ance to the public welfare, and that their continuance in 
office under such circumstances is at variance with the 
spirit of the Constitution.”, The division w-'as taken on 

* Goverainont defeated on Lord Saiiduu'e motion against reduction of 
duty on foreign sugars. 
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the 4tli of June, witli the result that Sir Eobert Peel’s 
“.iSro confidence” motion was carried by a majority of one, 
26t.li, — Heeeived yesterday a most laudatory letter, sent iu 
tlie name of many Conservatives of Leeds, to request me to stand for 
that borough. Of course I declined it, but the lionour of the ofl'er 
was great, and tlie grounds of it .still more .so. 

Juiio Gill. — Trinity Sunday. Took tlui idacraineiil a.s a fitting and 
comfortable preparation for tlio coming times of pcivstjual and iiolitical 
difficulty. I shall need, I fore.see, a true judgment, with courngo 
and ability to execute wlnit I may decide. Counsel, w'iscloin and 
understanding, the great wants of man, iu Ins sublunary coiiditiou, 
come but from one soui'ce, though many, for a while, seem to liavo 
them without asking for them. Ifor myself, at least, T feel that I have 
them not by iwture, I will tberefore seek to obtain them by (jruci\ 
and liaving used them for God’s snrvicc, ascribe them to His bounty. 

JuneSbh. — Wind-sor Castle. Arrived hero last night, . . , I find 
we are invited for the races at Ascot. I am sorry for it, but I cannot 
refu-se to go there. I am the Queen’s guest, and .t cannot think it 
right to put u23on iny Hovereigu such a rebuke as would be conveyed 
by my declining to accompany her. I wish to avoid aiid discoun- 
tenance race.s, and I do not like to add the value of my example (sm h 
as it is) to aid the maintenance of the jiractice — but the thing is not. 
wrong in itself, siinjily in its conse{piencGs. I .shall acquiesce, there- 
fore, in this in.stance, and pray God it may not be irroiluetive of any 
imsohief to the slight influence I may have in the world for carrying 
forward measures and designs of good to mankind. 

June 9th. — It was a dull affair, and I hope harmles.s. It is a thing 
Viy itself — it is, iu fact an annual exhibition of the fioviireiga to the 
people, in great .state and circumstance. 

June lath. ■ -Commemoration day at Oxford ; went over frotn 
Huneliam, Avliithfsr 1 had been invited to meet the Queen ; received 
the degree of Doctor in .Laws ; it was my due — so far us it is worth 
anything — long ago, but I did not like to refuse it now. The Princii 
must have seen Wbiggery at a fearful discount; the undergraduates 
enjoyed their Satnrnalia .to excess, showing, however, great respect 
to the Prince, and unbounded loyalty to the Queen. I was received 
with courtesy, and nothing more ; my popularity, such as it i.s, lies 
with a jjovtion of the ‘ great unwashed.’ 
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Oil the 22ud Jane, Piivliaiuent was dissolved by tlio 
(.^ueeri in person. " I entertain the hope,'’ her Majesty 
said, “ that the progress of public business may be 
faeilitatcd, and that divi.sion.s iiijui-ious to tlie cause ol 
steady policy and useful legislation uiajrbe removed by 
the authority of a new Parliaiueut, vvhicli I sliall direct 
to be summoned without delay.” 

Juuo 22 iirl. — This clay Parliament dissolved by the Queen in 
por.son. Thus do the Ministers .seek to identify her vith what is 
odious and wicked, and hide their own hoary prolligaoy under her 
young virtue.* It is a solemn day, the begiiming of the end, the 
final issue — if beaten now, our account is settled, the .sentence will 
clearly hiivo been pas.sed, and the nation must await tho execution. 
An inereaso of power in the hands of these Ministers, frigid ened and 
stimulated, as they are, by tlm yirosjiective loss of it, will be followed 
by an iucrua.se of violent, infidel, jacobinical, c'xtirpating measures, 
to cut-up, root and branch, every hope, nay, possibility, of our acces- 
sion to office. This is the position — to whom then do wo turn f 
... In some churches a call Ims becui made to the whole nation to 
‘ lift up their hearts ; ’ grave, solemn, wholcsomo, noci'.ssary counsel 
— would to God it wcu’o obeyed. ... 

We shall triumph in the elections, I verily heliove. I have 
laboured hard for Jocelyn f at Leed.s ; he has been w’onderfully re- 
coivoil,! lielievc in great measure tlirough my )utlueii<!0--lhis i,s greater 
than I thought it was 5 but as I have obtained it by tlie proposition and 
nistintenance of certain measures, I must use it for the advanceuient 
of those measures. I have no right to call on the operative.s, who 
confide in me, to support either me persomdly, or any jairty politi- 
cally, luilo.HS such a course bo, in my lionest belief, couducivo (lo 
their success in the matter they seek. I inay bo disappointed 

* .A, dissolution on tlio cry of “ Oluiap bread,” Lord Ashley rcgiirchid 
0 (IS the ino.st ijuproper iiud most mischievous tliat over (Uilorcd into the 
mind of a statesman.” 

t Lord Jocelyn, sou of the Earl of Roden, had murried Lady Ashley's 
sister. 
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after all ; but at any rate they will be in no worse condition, and we 
shall have made a great and legitimate experiment. I have done 
much in hope to conciliate the landed gentry in their behalf, and 
approximate the parties who have common interests, and, ‘ tell it not 
in Gath,’ a common enemy, the mill-OTOier ; he is not necessarily, but 
optionally so — he is the Jacobin of commerce. 

It astonishes me to see what I have done. The operatives have 
heen enabled in many places (and they were never so before) to tell 
their own story. This has heen sufficient to baffle the Corn-Law 
Leaguers. I cannot but admire and love these poor fellows ; they 
have shown an aixlour, a gratitude, and a sincerity that would put 
to .sliame nine-tenths of the gentry. They promised me to give 
Jocelyn a good reception, and they have done so. 

It was not unnatural that, in the midst of the 
changes that were going on in the political world, some 
of the operatives should feel a little anxiety whether 
their leader would stand steadfast, and wlietlier his 
opinions on certain details in connection with tiie limi- 
tation of the hours of labour would remain unchanged, 
]\rr. Mark Crabtree was appointed spokesman on behalf 
of the operatives of the West Biding, and, in fulfilling' 
his mission, he added the expression of a fear lest, in 
the event of Sir Eohert Peel forming a Ministry, .Lord 
Asliley might accept some office which would erabaimss 
him. in these matters. To tliis he replied: “With- 
out speculating on the probability of a Cabinet to be 
formed by Sir Bohert Peel, or on the probability that I 
should be invited to take any subordinate station in lii.s 
Govern ment, I will never place myself in any situation 
where I shall not be as free as air to do everything that 
1 may believe to he conducive to the happiness, comfoit, 
and welfare of that portion of the working classes ■who 
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hiive so long and confidingly entrusted to me the care 
of tlieir hopes and interests.” 

.Time 29tl!.. — Down here (Salisbury) to aid Jolm.* Tlii.s M-cek 
will be a .stirring one. God in His goodness give us the victory, but 
niuy He give, us grace tlierewitli to use it aright ! But all success 
(.1 .speak as a man) seems to bang on the Loiidon election, iind tlie 
repulse of T.ord John — it is proceeding at this very hour ! 

July 1st. — To Londoir and back yesterday to vote for Kous,t -wlio, 
though last in the held, was hrstat the poll. Hot so John, who was 
defeated to-day by 55. This is a sad disappointment, but now it is 
Inst, let us act as though it were better for us not to have won. 

July 3rd. — Dorchester. 1 have just heard tliat Jocelyn has been 
defeated. Thus fall my hopes and efforts. The Ten Hours Bill, if 
not retarded, has lost a grand means of advance*. .Ifresli toil, fresh 
obstacles, fresli anxievtiees await me. ‘ Ihi off urns lalior.’ 

J uly 4th. — Huudiry. The book of Ruth is a beautiful picture of 
agi'ieultural life, a happy poasanti-y and a good landlord. Tliere an* 
[las.sagps in it of unrivalled .sweetness and heauty, f'xhibillng a state 
of thing, s, and a simplicity of intercourse arising from and coloured 
liy religion, such as this country now can never (uijoy ! 

July 6th. — St. Giles’s Rectory. Elected this moniing for tlie 
fourth time as County Memiber without trouble and witlmut oxjiensp, 

111 Ills apcecli to tlie olcctors of the county of Dor, sot 
.Lord Ashley reviewed the political history of the last 
ton year,s; the period since he fii’.st represented them in 
J^irliiimout. The Corn Laws naturally furnished him 
with his princijial subject. In the course of his 
remarks he said, “If the price of cofn be low it will 
pauperise the producer ; if the price of corn be high it 

» The Hon. John Ashley, brother of Lord ji sldey. 

t Ciipt. Hon. Henry .'Eou.s, Membor for 'VVestminator, affervi'ards well 
known as Admiral Rous, the great authority and nrliitcr in all Turf 
nuitters, hut always most. distiuguishod for his integrity and lumour amhl 
somewhat doubtful surroundings. : 
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will oppress the consumer, and thus you will have this 
constant and happy alternation, at one time stripping 
the farmer, at another time starving the people. I am 
anxious I'or the due maintenance and proper remunera- 
tion of the honest industry of this realm, and will never 
consent to any arrangement whatsoever, that will abate hy 
one farthing the wages of labour either in the county of 
Dorset, or in the town of Manchester. ... This leads 
me to tbat which has been held out as a great boon— 
the cry of ‘ cheap bread.’, I hold that that cry is both, 
absurd and wicked. It tells but half of the truth, and 
mystifies the other. Many things may be exceedingly 
cheap, but at the same time wholly unattainable. Let 
them add the other half of the story, low wages, and 
then you liave the whole truth. And I beg you to re- 
collect the budget of the itinerant philosophical Irish- 
man, who entered a shop in one of the streets of London 
to inquire the price of eggs, and was informed ‘ two for 
sixpence.’ He replied that in the county of Mayo, 
whence he had corac, he could procure a dozen for the 
same money. ‘ Then why did you not stay in Mayo i’ 
was the question then put to him. ‘ Arrah ! ’ says he, 
‘ because I could not get the sixpence to buy them 
witli ! ’ ” 

In the latter half of his speech he brought an 
exhaustive indictment against the Government in a 
series of charges, launched with ti-eineudous vigour, and 
each justifying the vote of •' Ho confidence.” 

Ju]y ,12th.-y-Sat next to Peel at dinner la.st Saturday. Whar, 
])Osne.sses that man ? It was the neighbourhood of an loiibora: 
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wil li M sliglit tliaw on the surface. Wo have triumplicil in the \V. 
I LU-ling ! This is indeed a marvellous work, and calls loudly for our 
humblest and heartiest thanks. 

July l.‘3th. — Called oir Oastler to-day in the Fleet Prison. 1. 
hrok'c off from liim when he became ungovernably viohnit, and dealt 
in language and advice which must have issued in fire and bloodshed.* 
V'ears have now elap.sod ; his fury has subsided, anil In.s .services must 
not 1)6 fm'gotten. No man has finer talents or a warmer heart; his 
feelings are too powerful for control, and he has often Ihsmi out 
rageous, because he knew that his principles were just. The factory 
children, and all the operatives, owe him an immense debt of grati- 
tude, It is difficult to as.sign him his due portion of all the service 
that was rendered in the beginning of this mighty question. Ills 
employer, Mr. Thornhill, has used him infumou.sly. .1 had intended to 
call on him a few weeks ago ; but, on reflection, I delayed my vi-sit 
until after the elections, lest I should be suspected of an interested 
motive — of a desire to obtain his iuflaeucu in the W. Hiding, . . 

The result of the General Election wa,s a ^ain to 
the Tories greater than the most sanguinoi had antici- 
pated, the lists showing 308 Tories to iJO.i Lilfcral.s. 

July 24th. — Shortly %vill begin a how Administration, and God 
grant it may open new hopes and new lU’inciple.s. . . . The country 
has no real confidence iu Peel ; they have attempted thi.s groat cx- 
pci-iinent under a .sense of duty, and many in a spirit of prayer ; 
but they do not disguise from themselves the awful probability that 
it may not please God to render Peel an instrument of good to this 
nation. / , 

They fear his love of oxpodioncy, his porpotual ogoisti’y, liis 
dread of an immovable principle. Ids delight in the praise of men. 

1 confess they have much and sad truth on their side. I cannot see 
in him tho.se great qualities which the present tinus peculiarly 
require— we need mighty virtues far more than mighty talents, lie 
has abundance of human honesty, and not much of .Divine faitli ; 
he will never do a dishonourable thing, he will be ashamed of doing 
a. religious one ; he will tolei-ate no jobs to win votes, he will subuiit 

*■ .A. specimen of Miv Oastler’s letters 1ms boon given on p. 214. His 
spucches were fur move iullaminatory. . . 
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to no obloquy to please God ; a well-turned plivase of compliment, 
Mild eulogy from John Eussell or Macaulay, will attract liim more 
than ‘ Mast thou considered my servant Job . 

Wrote, to him urgently and solemnly on the future conduct of 
his Governiiuiiit, anil more especially on tlic danger of I’usoyi.sin, 
'J'hi) moi-c .1. l eflect the more I thank God that 1 liavc written. For 
the country’s sake, and for his own, f must ever feel the deepest 
interest in his public success and personal welfare. 

July 28th. — London. Game up for a few liours from Pan- 

sliaiigcr. Her Majesty was there. 

The letter referred to above was as follows : — 

Lord Ashley to Sir Robert Peel. 

BuoADSTAins, 24«/i, 1841. 

My deak Sir Robert, — 1 have, ventured, during the last 
twelve month.s, to write to you witli intimacy and coiilidonco on two 
or throe subjects. I shall do so once more, and only once more, 
because a limit must bo put’ to such interferences ; nor would I have 
done so now, had I not folt that immen.se interests were involvciil, in 
what, as it appears to mo, is a right uiidoratandiug of certain quos- 
tions, which will .shortly come before you. We have obtained, by 
God’s l.)los.sing, a most .signal victory in the elections, tho issue 
of winch will, to all human probaliility, he your elevation to tlie 
Government of those kingdoms. I will not presume to talk of 
dutic.s nud rcs])onsihilitic.s ; few men can either know' thorn or feel 
them more intensely than yourself j but 1 will tell yon the very 
general langimge of many persons aihong the clergy, tlio midtllo 
olasso.s, and tlie ojicratives — -persons who may he fairly considerird 
to reyu'osmit the ojiiuious of a vast portion of tliose classes. 

My habits and pur.suits have, of late year.s, brought rno nnieh 
into contact witli a great variety of individuaLs and orders, fcliey 
speak to me without reserve, and treat me with the intimacy of a 
fi’iend. Now this is the .sum and substanee of their slatomente to 
me, nud ahmmi; tlio very form of words universally adopted : ‘Wo 
have made immense efforts during the last few years to reject the 
proisent Ministers, hut Sir Robert Peel and the Con.sorvatives must 
not think that wo have done so for him and their party — we have 
no more preference for them than for .Lord Jolm Russell and tlie 
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Wliigs ; we look to the assertion and execution of great principles, 
and tlie maintenance of great interests ; sliould we he di.sajjpointed, 
^^'e shall become as hostile as we have hitherto betai fihiiully.’ 

Blit the Church will present more serious dillicnlties, and I fear 
more awful daiiffers. than any other matter of (rovernraent. I’here 
are now, within its bosom, two parties, divided against eaidi other 
on ]irin(;i])lcs irreconcilable, heart-stirring, and vital. 'I’be party 
denominated the Puseyites are strong, in number, possess character 
and learning, but are confined chiefly to the clergy. Their opponents 
are the majority, but do not enjoy the advantage of being con- 
centrated in an university ; they have more piety, and less reading, 
hut carry with them the great body of the laity. Thc.se partie.s 
regard one iinotlier with the greatest dislike and sus])icioii. The 
Puseyites consider their opponents as little better than .Dis.scnters ; 
tlio others look upon the Puseyites a.s inchoate Papists. You may 
estimate the feelings of each by tlie character of the opinions he 
holds of his antagoiikts. The Pu.seyites as.sert that the Evangolicahs 
depreciate the authority of the Ghurcli anrl the ]'’at]a'r.s ; the .Evangeli- 
cals maintain that the Puseyite.s lu'efer it to the Bihh.!. Rly purpo.se, 
however, is simply to point out to y(m (and J <lo it with the most 
conscious sense of the peisls to which the whole (.fiiurch luiiy bo 
expo,sed) the con.seijnenee.s that uui.st How from the (ihsvation, to high 
ecclesiastical ofilce.s, of person.s distingnished for the new opiiuons. 
The Church will lie shaken by violent commotions. The Low 
Church, as they are called, Avill believe, and will preach, tor), that 
Toperv is encouraged and promoted. The prodigious /cid they Inivo 
mauifestfsd against the present Ministers will re-act upon you. 1 
say net that your Government can never withstand such an onset as 
that, but I do say that our Estahlishment will be destroyed. 

I will not di.sguise from you my own belief that lut.uiy of that 
party are actually 'Romanists in' creed, and will dechire themstilves 
to be such whenever conscience gets the better of Jesui.stry b that 
tliey are enemies to tlie Reformation (God’.s be.st gift to this country) 
i.s proved by their hostility to its doctrines, and their •reviling of its 
inartyr.s ; that tlu^y are half-hearted to the CWstitution is sliown 
when tliey pervert into rebellion tlie Revolution of lfiH8, white- 
washing James, and blackening King William. 

Pray, during the short leisure you may enjoy before the meet- 
ing of Paiiiaineut, just, look at the work I have sent you. It i.s 
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by an impartial hand, a good man, and a Bishop of the Protestant 
Ohuroh in the United States ; a person, therefore, diseonnected from 
our party-strifes and ecclesiastical divisions. His treatise will show 
yon how far the Oxford Theologians have departed from the 
Anglican, and how closely they have approached to the Roman Olmrch. 

You are now about to be summoned to the highest and most rc- 
spomsible of all earthly situations. No crowned head has a tenth part 
of the dignity and moral power that accompany tlieriimo jMinistcr of 
the Sovereign of tlieae realms ; it will place yon at the liead, if yon 
choose to assume it, of the political and i-eligious movements of the 
whole world. No statesman will ever have acceded to office with so 
many and so fervent pi-ayers to the throne of grace. My firm belief 
i.?, that thousands and tens of thousands have daily poured forth 
the most heartfelt devotions that you might become an. instrument, 
ill the lia.iids of Almighty Clod, tor the advaucenieiit and glory of 
His Church, tho welfare of this people, and of all manldnd. In 
these days of specioiisnnss, of peril, and of perplexity, there is 
iiotliiiig to guide you through the false shoals on every side of your 
course but a vigorous and dauntloss faith which, utterly disregarding 
the praise of men, and having a single eye to tlie glory of God, sliall 
seek none but tliat which comes from Him only. ... 

'J’lioiigh your lot be cast in times of novel difiicultios and unpre- 
cedented (lungers, in times to produce events which will throw all 
the past into a shade, they believe that, while your eonllict may 
1)B tremendon.s, your iward will be ample. If the pi( 3 ty of your 
Bupimrttu's can be of any avail (and we know from Scripture that it 
is), you will be sustained by the prayers of a noble company, many 
unknown to you ami to me, and perhaps to any but God and tlieir 
own hearts, who will ‘ wish you good luck m the name of the Lord.’ 
And for niyself, let me s.ay that, whether you shall bo destined, in 
God’s wisdom, to success or to defeat, to power or to retirement, 1 
shall (-(vew (l('.sirc your roal honour aud your lual liappimiss, botli in 
time and in eternity. 


Believe 

.P.S. i)o not amswer this letter. 


me, &o., efeo., 

Ashley. 


[-Living' dotermiaed to watch the working of tlic 
Factory .Act in all its hearings, and being especially 
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anxious to elicit tlie opinion of tlie operatives, and to 
observe tlie ollect of the Act as regarded tlienvselves, 
Lord Ashley seized the lirst opportunity that presented 
itself, and set off into Lancashire on a t(.)ur of in- 
spection. ' 

August Slid. — Manchestor. Ciuiio Imre on a factory tour to 
see tlie latest improvements (!) in machinery. Went t« a meeting of 
operative.s and talked to them; poor fellows, the times are lieavy, 
and their position is most distressing, nor can I foresee any possibility 
of amendment for them ; tlie Ten Hours Bill would come too late for 
all the practical purposes we once predicted ; the evil nncheoked has 
attained so fearful a height that human legislation is more vei’liiage. 
The niBoting went off very well. 1 expressed sympathy and friend- 
ship — it soolhi'd their ,s})irits, and soiiiewliat lightciuid the burtlien 
by an apjin.rent shaidug of it. The clergy here, .ms usual, arc cowed 
by cajiital and power. I linil noni! who ‘ cry aloud and .sptii'o not ; ’ 
but so it is everywhere. Two more clergy, ] am hapjiy to say, in 
other parts, have offered me. assistance, Mr. Sparks ,l!yors and Arch- 
deacon Wilbcrforce ; Mr. .Byers has been .singularly active aiul 
: friendly. 

August 6th. — Leeds. Convened meeting, s fit Bolton, Ashton, 
Iluddorslield, and Leeds ; success went on increasing, and each rc- 
oeirtioii was more hearty and alf'ection.ale than the last. Wlint a sin 
it is to bo ignorant of the sterling value and merit of tlmse poor 
men ! A few words of kindimss are as effectual with thmn as a force 
of lifty thousand soldim-s on a I'Tench population. Niiver iiave .1. nu;t 
with such respect and aHeotion as .on this journey. T see and feel 
the truth of Oastler’s observation, ‘ they arc neither iiilidels nor 
ducobins ; they love the Monarchy and they love religion.’ Il; i,s 
most correct, though they have been denied the blessings of tlio one. 
Mid excluded from the benelits of the other. 0 (lod, the (ff)d of all 
righteousness, mercy, and love, give us all grace and strength to 
conceive and execute whatever may be for Thine honour and their 
welfare, that we may become at the last, through the merits and 
;iuterce.ssion of our common Redeemer, a great and a happy, beeavise 
a wise and ■under.standing, people. 
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In a speech at Leeds, Lord Ashley instanced the 
case of a young woman in a mill at Stockport, who 
had been canght by the machinery, whirled round, and 
dashed to the ground, with limbs broken and body 
mutilated. Her employers deducted eighteenpem.'ofroiu 
her wages for the unespii'ed portion of the week since 
the accident happened ! In illustration of the thorougli- 
ncss of the manner in which Lord Ashley worked on 
bebalf of the operatives, the sequel to the story may 
be told here. He prosecuted the mill-owners, with 
the result that they had to pay £100 damages to the 
girl, and expenses on both sides, amounting to £000. 
The expenditure of a few sliillings in the first in .stance, 
in properly boxing off the machinery, would liave saved 
this loss to tlie mill-owners and the more terrible loss 
to the injured girl. It was thus tliat he impressed 
on tlie minds of the operatives the value of law, and 
proved to them that it was not necessarily opposed to 
the interests of the working classes. 

Augusl; KJtli.— -Broadstairs. Passed a few days liap])ily witli 
my wife fiu<l kids. A letter from Peel in atmwer. PTe i.s civil and 
even iciiul, but .says nothing to inspire coiitidence, and ho dislikes 
Pusoyit('.s iK'cause they have abused him in the Brithh Critic, not 
beiauise of tluur politieid and religious opinions. 

Sir liohert Peel to Lord Ashley, 

Drayton Manor, Aug. ht, IStl. 

My nnAK Ashley, — You never need . make the sliglite.st -apology 
for communicating to me, in the most frank and unreserved manuer, 
your own ojiinions upon public inatters, or information you may 
receive as to the opiiiion.s of others. 



The books you itientioiied have safely i-eaclied me, and they Jiavo 
already retieived some attentioii from ine. If you will read a late 
avtiole in the British Crilk, you will find that I do not stand very 
hi, £{11 ill the estimation of the Puseyites. I hope I am doing that 
party an injustice in supposing that .they would eonuteiniineo sueli 
Spiteful fliul malevolent feelings, concealed under tlm thin garh of 
superior piety, as that article exhibits. Still, I sujipose tlio Jiritmh 
6V'iTic is a PiisB3dte oigaii. 

I have no doubt you state correctly both the extent and the 
bitterne.ss of the feud wliich is raging in the Churcli. It is lit and 
right that men should adhere steadfastly to sincere religious opinions, 
and should enforce and maintain them with all the ability and 
strength of argument they can command ; but it frequently happens 
that these zealous controversialists on r-eligious matters leave, on 
1.1ie mind of their readers, ono conviction stronger than any other, 
namely, that Christian Cliarity is comsuiued in their burning zeal for 
tlieir own opinions. I have read some controversies of late which 
luive made me rejoice that the parties to them have no other powim 
over their neighbour than to almso and defame him. 

Ever most faithfully yours, 

Robkkt .Pj!t;i:,. 

August 27th. — Fre.sli diiJioulties beset my jiath. The master- 
spinners have, held a meeting in Mauclmster, and liave r<;.soh'ed to 
oppose any/ Bill that . I can bring in. Tlu.s deteruiimss laiich of my 
cour.se. I knew wliat I should do before ; I now can guess wimi Bad 
will do ; lie will suooiiml) to the capitalists and reject my Factory 
Bill. No human power, therefore, .shall induce me to accept olHee. 
I am ItQimd by every obligation, human and Divine, not to allow my- 
self to be placed in any situation where I may not be equally, if not 
better, circumstanced to advance these great interests. My part is 
resolved. If Peel oppose me, nay, even if he docs nob sujiport me, I 
will surrender interest and ambition to the cause ; I will persevere 
in it, Cod helping me, tlirough storm and .sunshine; .1 will eominit 
all to Christ, and, trusting in Him, I shall never be confounded. 

An incident in connection with the appointments 
of the new Ministry will be read with peculiar interest, 
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told, as it is, in tlie Diary, with vivid minuteness, and 
with all the warmth and fervour of the moment at 
which it occurred. 

In offering an apjDointment to Lord Ashley, it was 
evidently the desire of Sir Eobert Peel to place him 
in some sinecure office where he would be kept quiet; 
and his “ high morality ” was made the pretext for 
requiring his services in the Eoyal Household. The 
Factory Question wa.s now one of the burning ques- 
tions of the day. It had materially influenced the 
past elections, and it was gathering around it forces 
which threatened to become increasingly formidable. 
To silence the leader of the movement, by luring him 
to accept an office in which it would be impos.sible 
for him to carrj'- on a great political agitation, vva.s a 
stroke of policy worth any effort. It was a grave 
mistake, however, to offer an inferior post. No doubt 
it was the intention of Sir Eobert Peel, in tlie event 
of the offer being declined, to press upon him a. 
higher and more congenial appointment ; hut that 
intention was frustrated by the reception given to his 
first proposal. Lord Ashley’s pride was iiatimilly 
wounded. He had a right to expect a more adequate 
a])])reciatio}\ of his services to his country; he could not 
regard the oiler as other than an insult t(j the po.sition 
ho had taken in great national que.stions, and to the 
causes he represented. 

bir Eobert Peel did not know the man with whom 
he had to deal. He was incapable of reali.sing the 
high and generous motives of one wdio, for tlie sake 
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of the pQOi"j and the wretclied, and the oppressed, was 
ready to sacrifice position and einoluiuent, and close 
upon liiinselE tlie gates leading to political power — - 
tlu'ongh which the majority of men are only too eager 
to jjass at all hazards. 

Lord Ashley, on tlie other hand, saw through the man 
with whom he had to deal; perceived the s])Pcionsncss 
of his argument, s, and the injury any coinidianee Avitli 
them would do to the cause he had so warmly at heart, 
and at once reiSolved upon the course of action he would 
pursue. He doterniined that he would not accept any 
office, of any kind, under any conditions which would 
interfere with his perfect freedom to act in the intcre.st.s 
of the factory operatives. 

To the resolution takom on this occasion he Avas 
faithful throughout his life. In 1845 fciir Eohert Peel 
urged him with great persistency to accept a place in 
the Cabinet, but he again declined. Under diil'erent 
Administrations, and from oppo.site sides, lie w-as urged to 
take office ; hut his resolution was fixed and unalterable, 
“ There are .still 1,000, 000 opcrative.s,” was his reply to 
Lord Derby, as late as 1860, “ excluded from the bene- 
lits of the Factory Acts ; until they are brought under 
the protection of the law, I. cannot take office." 

August — Fuel sent for me this moniing ; micl having juit 
into my haiida an order from the Queen to attend her at VVind-sor, 
(lc!.sir6d iny advice, ‘ Who .shall be Lord Steward, who .l.ord Oluiinbrir- 
hiin? Shall I propo,se Lord Liverpool for the Stewardsliip ? ’ . , . 
lie tlien, opened his budget, a,"! I had anticipated, and projiosed tlmt 
1 .should accept an ollice in tlie Household. He re-atixtud his argu- 
ments of 1839. 1 told him the ease was altered ; the Court was 
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11(1 lmip;c!r tlio saraci, the Queen was two years older, had a child, 
mid a husband to take care of liei-. I added, moreover, you mis- 
imderstmid tlie Court; a man, however high his rank in social life, 
is placed aBCordivig to his official position ; the Qnceu cannot, con- 
sistently with etinuctte, admit one in a subordinate station to in- 
timacy and coiiddence ; she would speak to me as Treasurer, only in 
the language of autlioz'ity. . . . He asked me ‘ what he should 

say to the Queen if she proposed my name ; ’ wo agreed he alionld 
sav, ‘ he would confer with me on the jioint.’ 1 thou riapu-stod 
two minutes, in which I expressed to him luost all that 

I had put down in iny entry; of the 27th. I told liim I. liad inten- 
tionally compromised myself, and that while I was readj- to serve 
him as sliuo-bhick for the interests of a Conservative Goveninieiit, I 
would not abate my principles by the breadth of a hair. This was 
indispensable even to the clisoussiou on taking office. He said he did 
not know the present position of the Factory Que.stion. I told liim. 

‘ 1 can talk to you about it another time,’ he said, and dismissed mo 
coldly. There is not a shadow of reason for desiring me to take an 
appointment at the Court ; the truth is that lie tliitdss me too full 
of my own opinions and principle.s, too ready to act on my own judg- 
ment and ccmsei(*iice, and likely, in consequence, to he independent, 
and tlien-'foro troublesome in office — thus he will not a[)point mo to 
a situation of power ; ho can hardly replace me in the Admiralty, 
becau.sii I have a right to jiromotion : he fiiid.s, therefore, a sort of 
reason for putting mo out of the wiiy into the Palace. I was iniiclr. 
struck that ho did not, as in 1S39, apologise to mo for iimking .such 
an oil'er, nor did he say anything about its being unworthy of me. 

August oist.—'l'he Queen at least has said nothing about me, 
for Peel has ri'tiinied from Windsor, and has not sent for me — thus 
auetlior evciise is cut from him. ... 

This majority of niiiety-omii ^ has infused much oonlideiico, iiioro 
perhaiis than will prove advantageous, In 183-t, when he proffered 
me an ollice, and J. begged him to think of men, who would take 
offiincc if omitted, ‘ my ohjbet,’ said he, ‘ is to w^iu the confidence of 
tlie country by my appointments ; it is to persons of your character 
that I look.’ When in bSSU I pleaded the Factory Question as a bar 

*' The majority against llie Molbouruo Ministry after tliiaic nights’ 
do bate on the Address, 
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to ray acoeptuncft of jjlace^ he aljsolutely (I now see his itiauuer, aiifl 
heal' his voice) ‘pooh-poohed’ it as a thing as easy: to he adopted 
hy him as a breath of wind. In both these cases ho liad no majority, 
and was desirous of getting one. He is now succe.ssfiil, and is pro- 
portionally indifferent and frigid. 

Sept. 1. — We wore encouraged to propound and maintain, .sturil v 
principles in opjiosition, whether aggressive or defeii.sive. VVo arc^ 
now told ‘Not to be extreme;’ ‘Every man must not run his own 
hare;’ ‘We must concede part of our principles to pi'esovvo the 
remainder,’ and such-like time-serving balderdash. Peel, to l)(.i 
sure, has always avoided any principles at all, he ha.s thriven on the 
generous ‘ imjirudence ’ of his supporters. Thus it is on all sides: 
there are two sorts of truth, both of them convenient, according t(,» 
circumstances, one for oppo.sitioii, one for Government ! I detest tins 
‘ pnblio morality.’ I cannot but feel indignation whou I rnmember 
the cool, careless way in which .Peel endeai-oured to siielve me on the 
establishment of the Palace - -not an apology, not a regret, not a civil 
word 1 He said, to gild the pill, that he wanted ray advice, and then 
asked it on one point where, it was clear, ho had already made up 
his mind, It would have been far more becouiiug, aiul oven more 
kind, to have left rac unnoticed altogether. 

The period of suspense and an.viety was, happily, 
short. On the 2nd of September Lord A.sh]oy called 
upon Sir Ifohert Peel at mid-day in compliance with 
his request, 

Hojpt. 3 1 did not go without hearty pwayerto (iod for a 

right .judgment in all things, and strength of mind to act in accordanct,: 
with it ,; above all, tluit I might come to that decision wliich miglit 
most conduce to the glory of God and the real welfare of mankiml. 
Saw him ; Im renewed his propasition, totally di,sreg<ir(ling ;«id treat- 
ing as , unworthy of mention, my <liffic(dties on tlic score , of tin.; 
factory Bill. He urged the Queen’s desires and tlie Queen’s wishes, 
iVc., admitting, however, that his reception had. been gracio\i.s. 1 
re-stated the obstacles ; he observed that this limitation of the hours 
.of labour would, require the : deliberations of several Gabinots, as a 
great Ministerial measure. 1 told him the question was not a novel 
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one ; it liswl been frequently discussed in the Hotise of L’onnnons 
during the last ten yeai's ; if further inquiry were necessary, for 
others, it eonkl not be so for me ; it had excited tlie sympathies and 
interests of many thousands in the country, and had, in fact, carried 
the West Eiding, and other places, at the General Election. He was 
extremely urgent, seemed much distressed, talked of my uidjlemislied 
reputation, &c., the nece.ssity of having such ones about the Court. 
I said, ‘ Consider my position ; I have, during ten years, enforced 
the.se, prhroiples ; I have told the Government (being in strong 
opposition) that they did not know the rights and iutorests of the 
working cla.s.ses, that they were indifferent to their welfare, and were 
ignorant of the wants of human nature ; that the question was vital, 
and concerned the permanency of the social edifice; that I would 
never allow it to be tainted hy party ; that I should push it uniier 
all ciroumbtancr s, whoever might bo the Leader of the House of 
Commons, and whichever the party in powei'. I have spoken and 
acted in this spirit ; and can I now, because my friends hold office, 
either withdraw or modify the principles I have deedared to be 
sacred 1 Did I do so, I .slunild, first, be deprived of all tluxse 
requisites, moral character, &e., to which you attach so liigh a value, 
and, secondly, I should be rendered incapable of accomplishing the 
{lurpose for which alone you de.sire my adhesion. ’ 

He proposed various middle course,s, all of which I. I'ejected ns 
useless to him and injurious to myself. He tliought .T might take 
office, reserving to myself the right, as he said, ‘of entering into 
some other arrangements without any general disturlmnoe,’ and thus 
resuming my p(;nv(?r to urge the question. ‘ It cannot,’ he oh.serve(l, 
‘ become a .subject of discussion before the spring.’ ‘ I should, by so 
doing,’ I replied, ‘convey an universal impre.ssion that you were 
favourable to my views; and let me observe that it would be far 
les.s iniuriou.s were I to decline office «o?x’, saying tliat your minds 
wei-c nudelcrininod — and I could not consent to shackle niy free 
action by joining a doubtful Government— -than to remain with you 
four months, and then declare that, on experience, I fmnnl you so 
hostile to the working classes, that I could not go on witli you. A 
resignation demands stronger reasons than a non-jiinctiou. Bosides, 
to take office, in the belief that 1 shall vacate it in four months 
wonhl be bold puerile, and perhaps deceptive.’ I was bound, more- 
over, by the words, the calculated words, of my letter to Crabtree. 
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‘ not to place myself in any situation where I should not, he as free 
as air to maintain and advance the interests of this great question,’ 
‘ During the four months of interval, I must remain quiet ; I could 
not, as a niotnber of the Grovernment, marshal forces, collect evi- 
dence, gather materials for Ml explosion in the House of Oonmioii.s.’ 
‘You could not,’ he said, ‘have any open agitation,’ .All thi.s 
I urged in reply to an argument that there was a wide dilloronct! 
hutween an office in the Household and a political aiipointniom. 
( ioulhurn then came in, and Peel de-sired me to disous.s the question 
witli him. I agreed to do so. . . , Peel then came hack and 
hogged me to speak to Graham, submit the matter to other 
men, ikc., all of which T promised, because, although I ttris rasolved, 
it seemed delicate and kind so to do. ‘ Mark you,’ 1 said, ‘ a 
change of conduct would involve a total ruin of charactei’—tliis, 
perhaps, would hurt no one but myself with reference to the 
individual, but it does so happen that I am, at this moment, no 
doubt unworthily, tlie representative of the whole ari,stooraoy in 
re.speot of the operatives — should I deceive them, they will never 
henceforward lielieve that there exists a single man of station or 
fortune who is worthy to be trusted.’ 1 I’etired, and stated the case 
to Henry Gorry, Linooln,* and Jewett — all declared tbe necessity 
of my alliance with the Government ; Lincoln alone hoped that a 
middle course mvgiit be found, but he could not devise one. I. .sent 
fur Seeley, who was very dccidod. 1 shall ever keep his letter as 
full and sati.staotory. 

Wrote a decided negative to Peel, and sent it at eight o’clock this 
morning with Seeley’s letter. 

hm'd Ashley to Sir Robert Peel. 

Sept. 2»rf, IB'i-l. 

My BEAH Siu ilOBEUT, — My answer lias been somewliat de- 
layed, because I have been anxious, very anxiou.s, to eomsider all 
that you have proposed, and to take the opinions of calm and think- 
ing lueu on the course 1 should jiumue. 

1 discussed the matter with Goulbum. I did not see Graham. 
Goulburn suggested nothing hut a middle course, which, 1 think, 

* Afterwards Duke of Newcastle. 
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mu.st l.)p, injnrioiis to myself, and could not 1)0 beneficial to you. 
I submitted the case to three other.s, they took oven a .stronger view 
of tho difficulty ; and I sent for a fourth, a ninn of the best judgimuit, 
.'incl fullest experience 1 know,* who can speak, better than, any one, 
to tho Buutiuients of the Clergy and the .Middle Ohnsses. .1 lia\ e 
eriflo.scd liis letter; perhaps you will be hind enough to read it. 

I hiive already occupied so rniieh of your time by statements of 
tlie obstacles wliicli lie between me and my acceptiiiicc of office, that 
it ia neitlier necessary nor becoming to trouble you furtlier, f would 
clieerfully make any personal sacrifice, if, by -so doing, I could con- 
tribute, however slightly, to the welfare of 3 ’-our (Toverniiient. 
surrender, or aii abatement, or even a su.spen.siou of the principles 
r have so long and so ob-stinately asserted, would, first, deprive me 
of all those requisites to which you are kind enough to attach so 
high a value ; and, secondly, render me wholly incapable of accom- 
plishing the purpose you have in view when you desire my adhesion. 

1 am sure that, for both partie.s, the open and immediate course 
is by far the be.st. I have experienced a degree of pain 1 know not 
that .1 ever felt before, in venturing to express a decided negative ; — 
it takes fi-oin me all the pleasure, and much of the hope, I Iiave in 
public life ; but there was no choice, and 1 can only wish and pray 
that a matter of such conscientious difference on both side.s, may be 
ultimately ovenniled and pornianently and happily adjusted. 

Very truly yours, 

Asni,KY. 

Notwithstanding this decided negative, Sir .Kohort 
Peel, within a few hours, again sent for Ijord A.shley, 
de.siriiig his presence in Wluteliall. 

Went there, dreading a revival of the conflict and all the dis- 
ti'e.ssing circumstance.s of our late interview had been miserable for 
hours imd continued so — I was somewhat angry too, recollecting how 
urgent lie had been to overpower rny conscience by entreaty, and 
determined, if that were ronevved, to cut the matter .short. '.I’oki 
me lie had lieard again from the Queen, who de.sired to know 
whether 1 were to be about the Court ; .1 repeated my objections; 

* Mr. Seeley. 

X 2 
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uvpfid that I could have no object in ivublic life but to obtain 

a good Conservative Goverimient, We were silent foi' a 

few minutes, i then said, ‘ You -will some day see and confess the 
service ,T have becm able to render; the country has resisted all 
agitation on the Corn Laws; I hiwl agents in Lancashire and York- 
.shii'e before the election.s, and during the elections tliere was the 
gi-eatest fcrampillity ; depeud upon it I had a material iiilluenee over 
the return of the West Biding, and I know that I have conciliated 
thousands of hearts to our blessed Constitution.’ ‘ 01.i ! this I fully 
and freely admit,’ was the reply. ‘Well, then,’ he continued, ‘I 
still hope some means may be found for bringing us together, and 
that at no distant period, wh<m wo come to look into matters, and 
examine individual case.s (I hardly understood the expre.ssion), we 
may had away.’ I fully concurred, having concluded that he meant 
to investigate the (juestion with a strong bias to cfmoede, it. .Be 
it so— much, 1 fear, of the grace and popularity will be gone, 
lie then rose niul said, ‘ I suppose E must convey a negative to the 
(.-jiuien;’ ‘A solemn ])rinciple,’ I answered, ‘and a deep feeling of 
conscience, stand between me and my acceptance of otlle.e.’ He was 
very kind in liis manner, and, laiving shalcou my hand very warmly,' 
' 1 have never,’ he said, ‘ in tlio whole, of my pulilic life, e.xperienecd 
half so mueli pain as in your refusal of ofUce ; ’ lie then left me. 

I forgot to mention that on the second day, towards the close 
of the interview, Peel said, ‘ If I believed you pri'ferred divil oflicc, 

I .should, of course, make arrangenionts to that end.’ H’liis was very 
wi‘11 after I had declared an olijcctiou in prineijile to the acceptance 
of otlicii at all. , 

.Now it is clear that he wanted my name, and nothimj but niy 
name'. Had Im desired anytliing else he would never have [ires.sed on 
liu' a department in which 1 could exhibit nothing good but my legs 
in white shorts; every day of such tenure throwing me more and 
.more out of the way of political occujuitiou. So long as he tliought 
.1 was persiuulahlo he stuck to the Treasurorship ; when hi! saw 1 was 
ob.stinate ho purchased a little power of flourish, by appearing to 
pro) lose what, it was evident, I could nob accept. 

.1, have been fourteen years in Parliament, twice in oflioe ; in botli 
eases t have won, thank God, e.steem amLhoiiour ; I have talcen part 
in imuiy debates, .1 have projiosed great questioms, .t have been 
mi.xed up with the most important undertakings of tlu; day, and 
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bemi pi-oDiinenl; in all ; vast numbers are good enough to have 
cuntideucQ in my principles and character ; no one questions the 
great scrvlcrs T have rendered to the Conservative cause, and all 
tJiis was to he henceforwai-d employed in ordei’ing dinners ami 
carrying a white warn! ! ! The thing was a plain, cruel, unneocssiiiy 
insult. Here is an additional proof. When I urged, in the, iir.st inter- 
view, the needlessness of my appointment, the Queen being now 
ill the position of a mati’on, ‘Yes, hut,’ said he, ‘it would he de- 
.sirahle to exhibit a ‘Atr//* moraliti/; ’ ‘still,’ he continued, ‘ wc slunild 
display a contrast to the bad appointments of the late Adi i t a 
tion at Court.' Now, what has taken place! I was to bo cajoled 
and persuaded to sacrifice my public honesty, and lower myself 
by taking an inferior place, on the ground that my morality was 
necessary to please the country and fa.cilitate his Government ! 
He had already, I now lieai-, ofiered the .situation of Vice-Cham 

berlajn to Lord (the hero of Madame Grisi), who had 

remarked himself, ‘ thank God my character is too bad for a House- 
hold place ! ! ’ Mmility, therefore, was not the reason for putting 
me at Court. ..... 

I hear now that I was di.scussed for a variety of offiee.s, Seeretary- 
.ship for Ireland, i&c., hut Peel thought me ‘impracticable,’ which 
Tnea.ns, in other words, that I had an opinion and princqdes of my 
own. 

This is a melancholy is-sue with which to begin a Government 
after ten yeans of Opposition — we break down in a day the favour 
and popularity we have been slowly accumulating during many years, 
and it can never be fully and freely recovei-ed. Should Peel concede 
tlie question (a bold hypothesis), the honour will come to me ahma, 
aud not, as T de.sire, to Conservative rule and Coaservative principle. 
My exertions must be directed now to retain and increase bh(‘iniluenc<! 
1 po.s.scs.s, in tlin hope that I may be enabled to transfer it all, uikIpj- 
happier cireumst.anccs, to the cause of paternal iiiid constitutioiuil 
government, . . . Thus the decisive step is ta,keu, and i have 

chosen that course whicli will exclude me, perhaps for ever, from a 
.share iu the otticial government of this kingdom. .1 fortwaw aud 
fox’ecliose this issue. But a man is not his own ; lie must do his duty 
and give his whole self to whatsoever it may please God to assign him. 
There ai'e jjaths of profit and honour; there are patlus of ‘no gain’ 
and himiility — tliat one alone must be followed wJjcre God is ‘a 
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liirlit fluil a Jantern unto our feet.’ In tJiis .spirit .1 iidilrossod the 
operatives before the dissolution, knowing that, while .1 w'iirined and 
eneouraged their hearts, and stirred them u]i to support tluj ( Jon- 
sei’vative (.‘iiiididate,s (especially in the W(3st Biding), 1 wa.s shutting 
the door of power .agaimt my own entrance. In this spirit I in.-ide 
my toil)' in the Factory districts, and have exhibited tlicrcby tlie 
moral irapcssihility of a retreat from my opinions. 1 shall reap tlu- 
fruit of tlii.s decision. All who have any rcsjxict for principle will 
.•((■jprovc my conduct ; and I shall be still aide to bring to the aid of 
tlio Coiisci’vative party, all the weight and influence (perhajrs greatly 
increased) that I ever posses.sed. Alas, how niou in general treat 
great principles as moans, and not as ends. 'I'hey regard my Factory 
Quc,stion a.s the road to notoriety and influence, but the (icroinjiKshmi’nf. 
of the mighty moral and .social benefits it involve.s, can wait for ‘ ti 
more convonieiit season.’ Perish such time-serving ! 

The step that Lord Ashley htid taken met with the 
highest praise from those who were most interested in 
his career. Commendations came in from all quarters, 
and he says, “ My pen would blush were I to detail the 
lofty, glowing, grateful praises .1 have received.” Among 
many who wrote to him Avas the 'Rev. E. Ihe.kersteth, 
a man for Avhom he had the highest admiration, and to 
Avliose approval he attached mAich importance. 

The Itev. E. liickerstdlh, to Lord Ashley. 

Many thanks, my dear Lord Ashley, for your most wfdcome 
lines. .How rojoiced I am tliat God enahlod you to show the Prim(“ 
Minriter of England there is something more vahmhle than all this 
world’, s power and honour. You will see great good, I am sure, 
from tills truly Christian course, eonipensatiiig all personal nr 
domestic .saciififCB. You have my lieartie.st prayers, and J, am sure 
God is opening before yoii a path like Wilberforce’s, full of per- 
iiiaueut blessedness to yourself and the countiy. Would to God all 
the pious members of the House of Commons would rally round 
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vou, gpneralJy suppoi-t the Administration, hut, on religions and 
moral questions, he decided for Cfod and His truth. This salt would 
pre.serve u.s. ... 

With much deepened esteem and affection, believe me, 

Mo.st truly yours, 

E. Bickeusteth. 

Sept. 6 th. — :'Wrote on Saturday to Crabtree and Turner, stating 
the case for the infoi'mation. of the Operatives. I must do all that 
I Clin, and haw. a rk/ht to do, to mitigate the unpopularity. We 
must upliold the Conservative Government, for, although it be not 
good, another would be terrible. 

Lord Ashley’s letter to Mr. Crabtree, the Secretnry 
of tlie Yorkshire Central Short-time Committee, was as 
follows : — 

London, Sept. 4, 1841. 

Me. Cea-BTRER, — I n answer to your iuqub'y, on behalf of the 
Operatives of the West Riding of Yorkshire, I have to reply that an 
office was tendered to me by Sir Robert Peel. Having, however, 
ascertained from him that his opinions on the Factory Question were 
not matured, and that he required further time for deliberation, 1 ■ 
declined the acceptance of any place, under circumstances which 
would impede, or even limit, ray full and free action in the advance- 
ment of that measure which I consider to he vital both to the welfare, 
of the working classes and the real interests of the country. 

Tu taking this course, however, I neither express nor feel despair. 
It will be your duty and mine, not only to persevere, but to redouble 
our efforts; and 1 will still entertain a hope that Her Majesty's 
advisers, after an investigation conducted with sympathy and can- 
dour, will, under God’s good Providence, give to vis all an answer of 
happiness and peace. 

I remain, 

Your most obedient, humble servant. 


Mr. Mark Crabtree, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


TisiiLEV. 
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111 comtnenfcing upon this letter, Mr, Philip (.Ti'iiut, 
ill his “ History of Factory Legislation,” says : — “ The 
sacriliee thus made can only be appreciated by those 
w'lio liest understood the pecuniary position of this 
noble-minded man. He had at that time a large and 
increasing I'ainily, -with an income not equal to many of 
uiir merchants’ and bankers’ servants, and a position, 
as the future representative of an ancient and aristo- 
cratic family, to maintain. Bj’' this step, political power, 
patronage, social ties, family comforts, nay, everything 
that was calculated to forward the ease and comfort of 
himself, and in some degree of his family, were laid down 
at the feet of the Factory children of these districts, and 
freely' given up for the sake of the sacred cause of which 
he had become the leader.” 

Sept. 7th.- — Peel again ilosiretl to .seo nio. It was to urge tlic 
acceptance of an oflice iji Prince Alhorb’s J louscliold. I tlecliucid it, 
as involving the same priueiplo as thn othor, yet withou t touching 
the question whether 1 would take any ‘ .Iloiisoliold npiiointmmit ■' at 
all. Prince Albert had ofierod it himself fi.s a middlo-torni. 

Sept, n, — Another interview with .Peel. Albert de.sirod a Peer 
for his I'louseliold, but to ‘seoure such a man ns Ijord Asldey’ (tliese 
iire hi.s words) ‘ he. would willingly take a Comuioiier.’ 1 felt the 
whole force of his kind expre.ssions, but .stuck to my <leeisi()n. Peiil 
admitted that in principle all these appointuteuts were the sumo. 

Sept. 1 1. — P>ro!Mlland.s. Arrived here yesterday by I’aihvay, very 
inconvenient to come, imt I could not refuse, le.st a thought should 
cross .Palmerston H mind that, had he sttill been in oj/io-, .1 should 
eagerly liavo visited him for the nows and gossip, or the .Jewisli 
husine.ss. My letter to the Operatives liu.s been very .sueces.sful. 
J t has had in Eradford a soothing . effect, it lias abated tlie fall 
witliout saving Peel’s popularity — he never will be a popular 
.Minister. Tlie Ministry is now complete. On a revision of iiiy 
rour.se, I feel more and more assured that I have been led to a 
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right judgment. I feel a real solid peace and internal satisfaction, 
(iod be praked, the good I have rendered to the Conservative cause 
must be measured by the evil I should have done had I aliandoiied 
niy professions. The good I have done to the Factory cause will be 
found in its final and more speedy .success, at least, so it seems, for 
all bopraiso me, some adinire, me ; much sympathj’’ and a little co- 
operation are manifested ; the question has become ‘ iuconvcuieut,’ 
and inconvenience must he got rid of with a louder, readier eflbrt 
than all the abominations, in fact and principle, which do not stand 
‘ between the wind and their nobility.’ ftraliam writes to Ludy de 
(irey that ‘ sometliing ’ must be done ; and Hardinge asKert.s the 
same to me ; be it so ; that something shall bo the whole measure or 
notliiug at all. I want not office. I will run, by God’s help, the 
course I have begun, steering clear between right-liand defections 
luul left-hand fallings off. My fliiances are low, very low, but I and 
mine have yet, Messed bo Ills name, the barrel of meal and the 
cruse of oil. 

The Peel Ministry wtis apparently strong, and canie 
into power with every hopeful prospect. It included 
Lord Lyndhurst as Lord Chancellor; Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, President of tlie Council; Sir James Gfraham, 
Home Secretary ; Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign 
Office ; Lord Stanley, Colonial Secretary. The Duke of 
Wellington was Leader in the House of Lords, without 
office. 

Sept. 17. ... A request from Peel in a most complimentary 
letter, to t i y i i u tl II siastical Conuiii.s.siou, Thi.s, 
of course, I accede to, as it brings no salary and no official restraint. 

After these episodes we find Lord Ashley again in 
the midst of the wmrk nearest hivS heart. 

Sept. 27th. — What a perambulation have I taken to-day in 
company with Dr. Soutliwoocl Smith! What scfino.s of filtb, discom- 
fort, disease 1 What scenes of inoriil and mental ill ! Perambulated 
many parts of Whitechapel and Bethnal Green, to .see, with my own 
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(‘.yes, (.lio sviffiii'ing and degradation which unwliolesoine i-ossiileiiceti 
iuiiiot oil the poorer classes. No pen nor paint-brush could de.scril)e 
the tiling ns it is. One whiff of Oowyard, Blue .Anchor, or .Bnher's 
Oourt, oubweigh.s ten pages of letterprea.s. 

And yet the remedial Bills for ventilation, drainage, and future 
cou.struction of the houses of the poor, brouglit in iiarefully and 
aii-xiously liytlie late Government, are not to be. adopted by tlm 1 k<.) 

I w.as informed thi.s evening, and 1 blea.sed God that I formed no 
part of it, 

Sept. 28th. — ^Windsor Castle. The Queen, very kind and 
utaiablc, Evelyn and Maurice with us — Sir Jl. and Lady Peel, 
Lincoln, Lord Aberdeen, and St. Aulaire. . . 

Get, 5th. - -Sat to-day, for the first time, on the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. I see cleardy I .shall not like it. . . . 1 have jn.st heard 
from Jowett that Bickersteth has midergone, a slight seizure of some- 
thing akin to paralysis-- may God in Jlis goodiu'ss he, ^iluased to 
spare and re.store this ‘master in Israel.’ I know notliing that 
would give me greater pain, scarcely anything that .f should consider 
a heavier loss to myself as a friend, to evangelical religion, and the 
Jews, than his incapacity or removal — the prayers of imlividuals and 
of the Glmreh si o ild be offered up for him. Nevertheless, if it be 
the will of our All-wise and All-good Father to ]uit out so great 
a light, we must submit in faith, and bo thankful that we have 
possessed: him so long. 

Oct. 7th. — .In ye.sterday’s C'Amwe/fl, Noruianby appear.s a.s having 
stated in the House of Lords that he should consign the drainage 
and ventilation Bills to me as ‘ an independent member.’ l.leceived 
a letter from him this morning to say tliat lie had pr<‘sumed to d<i 
so on the strength of iny interest in them, the Government being 
unwilling to adopt the measures. 1 replied that ‘ I would imdily 
undertake both labour and anxiety for so good a cause, and that 1 
was, moreover, hound to obligii him in wdurn for his kindness in the 
Cliiumoy !8\veoper.s’ Bill, and the Infant Oommission.’ Mad a sad and 
sliocking walk yesterday in Bethnal Green, What are we made of 
in this world ! A very little trouble, and a very little money, would 
jilace tliousauds in health and uomfort. 

Get. 9th.— .Found a new ally in the Factory cause. The author of 
the ‘History of the Peninsular War,’ Colonel Napioir, has addressed to 
luo some ‘ observations.’ I am happy to recoi'd the alliance of another 
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clet'gyinaii — tlie Rev. Heiiiy Gliristmas called on me to offer the 
frcie use of the Ckiwch of England Magazine ; — he expressed threat 
syiupntliy and interost. God be praised, I need every help. The 
Duke of Buckingham friendly to the utmost extent. 

Colonel Najder to Lord Aahky. 

Bath, Oct. Mh, 1841. 

My I/ORD,,— I had not desired Mr. Boone to send your Jkonl- 
siiip one of my panjphl(3t.s on the Com Law.s, nor was I aware that 
he had done so until I received your letter. 

Not having the honour of your acquaintance, I should not have 
presumed to force upon your attention, privately, my opinions or 
oomplirnent.s, but T felt bound, as a public man, to expres.s iny pror 
found esteem for the only politician known to me who looked upon 
the working clas.ses and their sufferings with the feelings of a man, 
and as something to be attended to without reference to their value 
as a .subject of partisan politics. I do not mean to .say that I know of 
no other public man wlio does not feel for them, but you are the only 
one who has made that generoiis fooling paramount, and rendered your 
party views and personal amliition .subservient to your benevolence. 

I feel very much obliged to you for your speech and for the 
narrative of William Dodd. 1 am not much in the habit of reading 
these accounts of the horrors of the factory sy.stem ; I know they 
must be great from reasoning, and 1 have .seen them also, and hence, 
having made np my mind as to the facts, I have endeavoured to 
avoid the contemplation of them in detail, lest they should dri^•e 
me into extravagance of thought and language. 

I am not, from ill-health and the cares of a very large family^ 
able totlirow iny.s(;lf, as I could wish, into this struggle for a redre.ss 
of these direful ills ; but 1 will, a.s far .as I can, be alway.s ready to 
,M,id your Lordship with my whole ability, in your efforts in such a 
cause as that of aincliovating the condition of the working classes 
of England, and your Lordship may rest assured that yon will by 
your efforts do more than any other public m.au lia.s clone, or is 
likely to do, in preventing the convulsion wliich must inc^vitably 
result from unendurable sufferings unoared for and unattended to. 

I remain, my Lord, with the utmost esteem, 

yourobedientservai.it, 

W. Nai’ier. 
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Oct. am much amused hy Peel’s v<ice)>tiou ef M., (Jor- 

iKilius, the great (ierman artist — all, I four, is calculation ; tlie fuss i.s 
calculaled, 1;liQ cl inner, the extravagant aclrairation, the as.sniublage. of 
foreign ministers ; thus it is — he ha.s chosen to rest his fame on such 
men and tilings, anil seeks the golden opinions that How from tlioni. 
No (lonht genius should he honoured, ami hy every liuinnn display that 
can foster ami gratify it; but so should genuine, worth, although not 
showy, 1 should like to know wliat kind of reception insignilieant 
merit would experience-— -this is liis iulirinity ; the praise of men ! 

The year 1841 was memorable for an event wliieli 
excited an intense enthusiasm among all sections o£ re- 
ligious society throughout the country, and will always 
remain a subject of interest, inasmuch as it “ brought 
to a test the principles which determined the action of 
each of the several schools of thought in the country ” 
— namely, the estahlishment of an Anglican Bishopric 
in Jerusalem. 

By the Treaty of July 13th, 1841,* signed in London, 
Pale.stiue was declared to he entirely and solely under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, and this circumstance di- 
rected the attention of Christians in Europe to their 
follow-Christians in the Land of L’romiso, esjiecially at 
Jerusalem. iN'o one felt a keener interest in. the situa- 
tion than Eredorick William IV., King of .Prussia, the 
hvothev of the present German Emperor. From, childhood 
he had cherished the idea of ameliorating tho condition 
of CIin.sti;ins in tho Holy Land, and the fact of public 
t.'onceru in the question having been aroused, so soon 
after his accession to the throne, on the 7th dune, 
1S40, seemed to him to be a “ special providence.” Ho 

* Sue page 309. 
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determined, therefore, to take advantage of the term,s 
of the Treaty, to procure for the Evangelical Churches, 
for all future time, tlie same legal recognition in d'ui’koy 
which the Greek and Latin Churchea had long previously 
enjoyed. His design was to endeavour to raise tlu' 
position of Chri.stiams in the Ea.st, and other\vi.se to 
benefit the Holy Land. This idea, he foK:, was “ ca])a,ble 
of general extension, not merely as a I’russian, but as a 
German question ; and again, not merely as a German, 
but a general Prote.stant question, when viewed in its 
connection with the entire .Protestant Church.” 

It ■was believed that as the most important political 
rights were connected, with such recognition of inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical existence, enormous benefits would 
accrue, “ particularly as, iiidepondently of the increased 
impulse arising from scientific research and ecclesiastical 
interest, the growing iutereonrse of the nations would 
ueccessarily, for the future, lead thither Protestant Chris- 
tians in greater nuinher than hitherto, and ^lossibly, 
on account of the political rights acqnired, give rise 
there to colonies of importance.” 

Having decided in his own mind that J'cnisalein — ■ 
the historical C(>ntre of Judaism and thii-i.stianity — vva.s 
tlie place to exhibit the true unity and Catholicity oi' 
the Church, of Ci\rist, varying no doubt in form, but of; 
one common origin, tlie first steps of the King wore 
directed to ascertain what estahlisliments wore in exist- 
ence there, in order that he might associate bis scheme 
with one of them. 

Two influential societies of the Church of England 
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wero already doing good work in Jerusalem, namely, the 
Church Missionary Society, and the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews. Tlie latter 
Sooiety had begun its labours in Palestine as early as 
1 830, and had carried them on with considerable success. 
During the Egyptian rule, which was favourable to 
European undertakings, they had acquired a valuable 
site on Mount Zion for the erection of a church, and on 
February 10, 1840, the foundation-stone was laid. 

Tdere was the desired opportunity for the co-opera- 
tion of the King, who sent, forthwith, for the Chevalier 
Bunsen, one of his Privy Councillors, then in Berne, and 
requested him to proceed at once to England as a 
Special Envoy to inquire— 

“111 how far the .English National Church, already 
in possession of a parsonage on Mount Zion, and having 
commenced there the building of a church, would be 
inclined to accord to the Evangelical Church of Prus.sia 
a sisterly position in the Holy Land.” 

Tlie instructions given to the Envoy E.xtraordinary 
on this special mission were clear and empliatic, llis 
inquiries were to be made by moans of a confei’encc 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Ih’imate of All 
England (at that time the amiable Dr, Howley), and 
with the Bishop of London (Dr. Blorafiold), as the 
iniinediatc heads of the several congregations of the 
(.Ihurch of England in foreign parts; and he was lo 
.state that his Majesty, “ in the first place, sots out witli 
the conviction that Protestant Christianity can entertain 
no hope of enjoying full and permanent recognition in 
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the .East, and especially in tlie Holy Land, or ol' reaping 
any blessed and lasting fruits from its labours or its 
diffusion, unless it exliiliits itself to the utmost jiossible 
extent a.s a united body in those countries. Alxive 
all, it should be remembered that, in that quarter, 
both the Government and the people have been ac- 
customed, in all age.s, to see tho.se who acknowledge 
themselves to be co-religionists, appear and ivet together 
in spiritual affairs as one body, subject to uniform dis- 
cipline and forms. This is the character in which 
•fudaism — this i.s the character in which the corpora- 
tions of the Ixitin, Greek, and Armenian Churches, 
exhibit themselves to the people of the East. It, 
therefore, by the side of these, Protestant Christendom 
were to come forward and insist upon being recognised 
under all its separate denominations, the Episcopal- 
Anglican, Scotch - Presbyterian, United - Evangelical,* 
Lutheran, lloformed, Bapti.st, Wesleyan, Independent, 
and such -like, the Turkish Government would un- 
doubtedly hesitate to grant siieli a recognition ; ;m act 
which comprehends the grant of the highest political 
privileges to the heads of all such recognised corpora- 
tions. .... .But his M.aje.st3''’s conviction that, in 
the present case, the Protestant Church must exhilht 
Itself as oae in 'nnifi/ of faith, es,seutially rcst.s upon 
higher grounds. The present state of Ottoman affai,r.s, 
(\specially w'ith reference to the part which .England 
and Prussia take in them, has, for the finst tinu', 
afforded an opportunity for Protestant Christendom to 
* 'Die Oliuroli in Pru.s.sia i.s called “ Dio Bvaiigclisclie Uiiirtu KLi’dlm.’’ 
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insiyt upon occupying a position in the original seat 
of its faitli and in tlie Holy Land, by tlie side of the 
l)riinitive Churches of the East, and in the presence of 
the lioman Church; and to claim that position as a 
branch of the Universal Church of Christ, having the 
same origin and equal privileges, with intent to ensure 
tlie unfettered dift'usion of the ‘ glad tidings ’ on the one 
hand, and on the othei', to secure freedom of confession 
and equality of protection to the believers in the truths 
of tlie Gospel. The present moineut forms an important 
era in history ; according to the value set upon, and the 
advantage taken of it, or to the disregard and neglect 
of it, will be the judgment which History, and the 
sentence which God Himself, will pass upon the Pro- 
testant Church. His Majesty feels assured that it is a 
debt which that Church owes to itself and to its Great 
Plead, to show forth at such an hour, and on such a 
stage, not the grievousuess of its disunion: and divisions, 
hut rather the bright example of unity in faith and 
harmony of action.” * 

In the event of these confidential negotiations being 
thus far favourably received, it was deenuHl by his 
Majesty that the first condition and step towards the 
]n’oposcd unity'^ of action would he the institution by the 
Church of England of a Ilishopric at dcrusalem, to in- 
clude all Protestant Churches in the Holy' Land within 
its pale, so far as they should he disjiosed to accept 
the inclusion. To this end he was willing to devote, 

“S' Quoted in ‘“The Protestant, Bi.^^hop^■ic in Jonisaliun : Its Origin 
Mild Progress,'” by B. ■\Vertlieim, London, 184,7, i). 41. 
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out of liis own purse, tbe sum of £15,000 towards the 
endowment of such Bishopric, the annual interest of 
that sum, amounting to £000, to be paid yearly in 
advance, till the capital sum — together with that wliieli 
should be raised by’- public subscription for the purpose^ 
of completing the Bishop’s annual income of £1,200 
■ — could be advantageously invested in land situated in 
Palestine. It was proposed that the Bishops of the 
United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem 
should be nominated alternately by the Crowns of 
England and. Prussia, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
having the absolute right of veto with respect to tho.se 
nominated by the Prus.sian Crown. The Bishop should 
be subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury as his 
Metropolitan ; his spiritual jurisdiction should extend 
over the English clergy and congregations in Palestine, 
and, fo]' the present, in tlie rest of Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, 
"and Abyssinia, such jurisdiction being exercised, as 
nearly as might he, according to the laws, canons, and 
cuistorns of the Church of England. Grermaiis intended 
for the charge of .Protestant congregations were to be 
ordained according to the ritual of the English Church, 
and to sign tho Ai'ticles of that Church ; aiul, iii order 
that they might not be disqualified by the laws of 
Gtu-many from officiating to German congregations, 
they wove, hf'fure they received ordinatit)u, to exhibit 
to the Bishoy) a certificate of their having subscribed, 
before some competent authority, the Confession of 
Augsburg. 

Chevalier Bunsen, the Special Envoy selected for 
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this important and delicate mission, was probably tlie 
very best man that could, under any circumstances, have 
been found for the task. He was a man “ so thoroughly 
friendly and genial, so ready to meet peoiile of all 
kinds on their own ground, so little affeci.ing dignihed 
reserve, so free from the airs of diploinacy,” that he 
at once gained the hearts of those with whom he came 
in contact. He was a man of vast learning, and had 
been for some time Prussian Minister in Home, in suc- 
cession to Niebuhr, whose private secretary be had been, 
and whose friendship he had enjoyed. Subsequently 
he was accredited to the Swiss Confederacy, from 
whence he was recalled to undertake this special mis- 
sion. In the year 1M84, as we have seen, laud Ashley, 
who was one of the prime movers in the negotiations 
for the establishment of the Bishopric in. Jerusalem 
— made the acquaintance of Bunsen in Jtome, and 
formed a very high estimate of the excellence of his' 
character. 

Bunsen arrived in London on the 19th of Juno, and, 
from this time forth, the entries in the Journal of Lord 
Ashley are largely occupied with, matters relating to his 
mission. A few of them, for convenience, are grouped 
together here. , 

June 21tli. — My friend Bunsen lias just ealled, and liiis Lronglit 
me a most honourable and gratifying message from the King of Prussia. 
May the ble.ssiug of God’s saints of old, of David, and of llezekiah, 
lie on liim and his for over ! But all tJiing.s are now wonderful. TJie 
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July 12tli. — ^The negotiations on the part of his Prussian 
Majesty with the English Cabinet and tlie English Church prnueod 
well. I have arranged a meeting between Peel and Bunsen. Now, 
has Peel a heart like Soloinon’.s — large as the sancls of the .sea ’ 1 
If he ha.s, here i.s matter, political and religiou.s, enough to fill it — a 
combination of Protestant thrones, bound by temporal interests and 
otarnal principles, to plant under the banner of the Ci’os.s, God’s 
people on the niountain.s of Jerusalem ! These things are too hard 
for me. I have Undertaken more than I can diseharge, nay, oven 
more than l ean expre.ss. ,. 

The designation of Dr. Alexander, a Hebrew con- 
vert to the Chi'istian faith, to the Bishopric gave un- 
qualified satisfaction to Lord Ashley. Although in his 
Journal there is no reference to the selection of Dr. 
Alexander, and many gaps occur which cause him to 
express regret that there has been no opportunity to 
record continuously the stirring incidents of the times, 
we find under the date of July 19 that Chevalier Bumsen 
‘ recorded in Ms Diary This is a great day. I am just 
returned from Lord Palmerston. The principle is ad- 
mitted, and orders are to he transmitted accordingly to 
Lord Ponsonby at Constantinople to demand the acknow- 
ledgment required. The successor of St. James will 
embark hi October. He is by race an Israelite; horn 
a Prussian in Breslau ; in. confession belonging to the 
Church of England; ripened (by hard work) in .Ireland •. 
twenty years Professor of Hebrew and Arabic iu Eng- 
land (in what is now King’s College). So the beginning 
is made, please God, for the restoration of .Israel. When 
I read, wdtli the w'arm-hearted, clear-headed Lord 
Ashley, the translation of the Minute, he exclaimed, 
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‘ Since tlie days of David, no king- lias ever sp<)ken 
such words ! ’ It was his fortunate idc'a that directed 
the choice of the future Bishop.” 

All". Kitli. — Two or tliroe flays ago wrote to tliat fimiquallud 
Soveroigu, tlio JCing of Prussia. Buri.scii told iiui it would bo acciqjt- 
abie to him, and I rojoiiiod in the opportunity of venting iriy fe(ilijig.s 
of gratitude and admiration. I must honour him still more as an 
esiiooial instniinent of God’s surprising wisdom and mercy. 

The following is the letter whieli was sent to the 
Chevalier Bunsen to be forwarded ; — 

Lord AMcij io Kin;/ Fredurick Wittiam of .Prussia. 

Enomni), yl ■/«/«»/! 1(S41. 

SiUF, — The freedom 1 have taken in ad(lre.ssing your Aliijesty 
will, I fed aasurod, lie forgiven, wlum [ call to your Mnjesty’s reciol- 
leetion not only tho solemn siiLjoct of tlio negotiations lately jiro- 
jiouiKhid to the Government of my country, hut also the many and 
gracious expressions that your Majesty has condeseemled to transmit ‘ 
tome through the channel of my invaluable friend, and your Majesty’s 
faithful subject, the Ghevalie.r J.tunseii. 

Itaving learned from the Ghevalier that I might so far presume 
on your Maje.sty’s kindrie.ss, I could not deny my.se]f the extreme 
pleasure of laying liefore your Majesty my most respeottul and afleii- 
tiouato thanks for the noble and unparalleled part that, as a ( ihrislian 
and Protestant Monarch, you liave begun, under tbe blessing of 
Almiglity God, to sustain in the history of .His Uhurdi and people. 
It would hardly be becoming in me, Hij'o, to oeeiipy your Majesty 
with arguments or ouoomiiuns ; I may, ueverthdess, be permitted to 
say that the sentiments luul a,etions of your Majesty iuipas't no .small 
consolation to many in England, inspiring us with a grateful belief 
that God, in wliose ha.nd are the liearts of kings, has raised yon up, 
in His wisdom and gooduefis, to ooniin-ehond and to advance the real 
happiness of mankind. 

Yarn' Majesty, 1 am told, i.s feelingly alive to the sympathy 
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aud revovence of those who sure placed iu a more himiblo station ; 
you may be assured that they will be moat amply bestowed by 
all classo.s in this country ; tor we love monarchy, and we love 
religion ; but we almost adore them when found together in the 
.same person. 

That Ctod, in His intinito mercy, may pour down on your 
Maje.sty all the blessing.^ which He Jni.s promised to tliose who love 
and cheii.sh His people Israel; tliat you may pro.S[)er on your throne, 
and in your closet ; that His service may be your delight, niul His 
favour your reward; and that, finally, you may enter into the 
inheritance of onr Divine and common Redeemer, .shall over be the 
devout prayer of, 

Sire, your Majesty’s most respectful and 

affectionate friend and servant, 

Ashley. 

His M.aje.sty Frederick William, King of Prussia. 


The Chenalier Bumen to Lord AMay. 

15, South Audley Stueut, Avymt 'I3th, 1841. 

My dear Friend, — You have indeed writteii a.s I desired you 
to do, from heart to heart. I never read a letter with greater 
deligiit. I am moved to tears when I see how a Cliristian of a foreign 
country, and ,a future Peer of this realm, writes with so nmch warm 
aud Ciiri.stian affection to ray beloved Sovoi’eign, w’ho, besides, is 
my most generous .and indulgent friend, the. only one who, in the 
critical moment of my life, stood by me ! How wonderful that 
the great-grandson of Anthony, Plm-l of Shaftesbury, the friend of 
Voltaire, .slioiikl W'rito thm to the great-grandson of Prederic tlu^ 
tlroiit, the admirer of both ! 

I therid’oro tluiuk you, my dear friend, f/t every re.vpe.et, for 
your excellent and precious letter. It will do the King’.s heart good, 
as it did rainc;, to see it. It goe.s in two hours straight to Berlin, 
and the King will have it next Tuesday. 

Lord Potisonhy luis written he will not demand the .Firman- 
for the Ohuvoh at first. He says he is sure of a refusal : ‘ Lot them 
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Iniilil tlic cliurol), and if tliey stop tliein, I shall ask loiivn to repair it.’ 
Lord Palmerston, think.s he is right ; probably he is, but only because 
tlie Christian Powers liave not at the right tinio declared (whieh at once 
■m.tist b<j donoi) tliat tliey Avill no longer submit to that insulting law, 

‘ Christian elnirehos cannot bo permitted to be built, butonly re'i)aired.’ 

The consecration cannot take place at St. Paul’s (the A rchbi.shop 
has no place tluu'c), Imt it iniijld at We.stmiuster AVibey, where the 
Queen has antliority. I say that is .still better ! the moment will 
never come buck ! Wo all agree, the ceremony mu.st take place before 
Parliiimont separates. Dr. MacCaul is to preaeh tin* Consecration 
sermon, say.s London. Alexander is ready to go at once. ITis state 
of mind is truly edifying. Next Tuesday 1 hope to bo able to write 
you more ! (.lod bless you 1 

If Lady Ashley does not hate me for having so aliruptly torn 
you from liiu’ side three times, slie is the kindest of ladie.s ! But 1 
am .sure slm i.s, ami there.fore T am sure of my pardon. 

Pjver yours most devotiidly, 

UUNSKN.' 

Aug. 16th. — I must find time to record all that 1 have done; 
and it is wonderful how mueh Clod’s grace and favour have calh'd 
me to perform in the Cliurch affairs of Palestine and the Bishopric 
of jerusaletn. 

Sept, 7th.~To Addington with Bunsen. 

Hopt. 8th. — Bunsen and I and the Archbishop sat togetlior in tlie 
library i'or two hours talking of tho .Tesvs. The dear old ma,u is lull 
of seal and piety for the cause. On the evening of tho 7i.h Bun.“eu 
gave mo a letUir from the King of Prussia. 

Xing Frcdfirich Willifim o/ Frussia to Jnn'd AM.mj. 

Mti.okd, habitue a .suivre avec atteution les uobles entriiprise.s, 
(lietees i.iar uu o.sjirit vraimciit dvaugdlique, qiii se font en Angleterre 
clans le but de vivifier et de propagor la foi Gbretienue, j’ai dix etre 
(klifid surtout dii '/.kle aveo lequel vous aussi, Milord , vous vous Ctes 
vGue h uno auusi sainte cause. La lettre quo vou.s m’avez adressi'e il 
ce .snjfit m’a fait eprouver une. vive satisfaction: elle ui’a donue Ja 
conviction cpie mes efforts pour cooperer en esprit et cn veritd, aiusi 
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qu'il a.ppartient a, tout Prince Chretien, Jiu salut de PhigliKe do Dion, 
noti'e Hsiuveur, out tronvo en vous, Milord, couime datrs tons (kjii.x 
de voa coneitoyens q.u’un mfinie . sentiment religieux unit ii nou,s, de 
justes appreciateurs. J’en. rends graces au Tout-Puissant, et on vona 
rucommandiint, Milord, et ros pienx travaux il sa sainte et cligne 
garde, je auis avec une estime touto particuli^ro, 

"Votre bien afTectioune, 

Ejuimiiiic CluiUvAUMu. 

Bei’lin, « 29 no'd<, 1841. 


>Se].)t. 2.3rd. — The Bill for creating the Bishopric of Jeru.salein 
passed last night ! M.ay the blessing of the Cod of Abralnim, of 
isiiiic, and of Jacob, the Pfitlnn’ of our Lord ,)e.sus Christ, be svith it 
now and for ever ! I wi.sh 1 had put down in detail the whole pro- 
gress of this wonderful ineasiire, of all I liav'e said, f<dt, and done in 
it ; but time has failed nie for half of the things I would perform 
or write. All tiiat I can say is tliat, under God’s especial blessing, 
pars magna fui. 

Sept. 28tb. ... A long letter from Bickeivsteth narrating 
the prodigious sensation the Jtuvish Question is creating in Liver- 
pool. Twenty -four sermoii.s on one Suiuluy in our litdialf I 

Oct. 12. — The Archbishop confesses that witiiout the Jewish 
Society he cannot proceed, and that the question is deeply I'ooted in 
tlic heart of Ejigland. Ho i.s right, and I bless God. This incar- 
nation of love for God’s ])eople is the truest Conseiw'ativc priiicii>h‘, 
and will save the country. Peel, too, feels it, for ho hastened to 
assure mo that no obstacle.s should stand in the w.ay of the consecra- 
tion of a Bi.shop. I had rvritten to him at Wind.sor, anticipating 
Aberdeen’s hostility, and stating that ‘ the unpve,eedented assisiance 
rendered io our cause hy Pahncr.stou W'ould form a most ))ei'uicious 
oontrast with the opjiesition of a Coiiservativo Govei'iiiiKuit.’ iflvcm 
Abordeeii has rohi.xcsl, and is, .so Bunsen tells me, le.ss unfavoiira,ble. 
Would he have been so if I liad not wndtten and exhibited the .strong 
feeling of tlie country, and the consequences of obstruction '/ lleally 
it iswoinlerful to trace the huger of God : let us call it the ‘ leading’ 
of Providence in all this affair. Had Buuscii arrivisl a month later, 
we shouhl not now, humanly speaking, have reaclieil even tlio point 
of stating the case. Palmei'ston went forward with tlie zeal of an 
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a[)o.sf,I(i (‘ iiowlieil’i, I fear, ho Uiinketli not so ’), did in tliroo weeks 
■\\'hat at aiiotlior time, or, as it seems, under any iiifliieuee Init mine, 
lie would not have listened to in twelve luontlis, faun(!il the weak 
eiid)er.s of willinj; hut timid spirit in tlie TJi.sliop.s, and made I, hat l;o 
l)(! neces.siiry and irrevocable whieli his successors would lia,v(! thouffht 
tho; tdilailmto of a nianiuo, oven in hnagination. 

liut oil, tlio inonstroaities of Puseyism ! The ISishop of .Ijondoii 
is beset, and lialf lirow-beaten by the clamorous and uncatJioHc race. 
He showed Hunsen to-day a letter fi’o'm Dr. Pusey beginning, ‘ It is 
now for the first time that the Olmrch of England holds communica- 
tion with those tint are without theGhiiroh!' This is tho holy, 
< 'hristian, Catholic way in which he .S])oak.s of all tho congregation, s 
of Protestant Germany. Towards the end ho adds: ‘The Oluirok 
of England will thus be (loolarod protectress of all Protestant com- 
munions.’ What can bo so dreadful 1 

The Puseyite object is this, ‘to ottect a reconciliation with 
Romo j ’ ours, witli Protestantism ; they wish to exalt Ajiostolii.'al 
Suoee.s.sum so high as to make it paramount to all moral ]mrity and 
all doctrinal truth; We to respect it so as to shift it from Abiathnr 
to Zadok. ... 

Events in the East, esjieciiilly in Syria, iotiflod in 
various ways to confirm tho impro.ssion, wliicli was 
borne into the heart of Lord Ashley, tho .King of 
,Pru.s.sia, and tlio principal leaders of tho movement, 
that a “ special providence ” was opening the way rur 
an extraordinary evangelisation of tho pt'uples. TJie 
.Druse, s — “ wardens on the motmt of the world’s secret, 
since tho birth of time”*-- -a fanatical sect worshipping 
a prophet of their own, and sworn to keep their system 
of religion a secret from every other sect, and to per- 
secute all who differed from them — had echoed that 
ancieut cry, “ Come over and .help us ! ” 


Rohort Browiiing. 


mt.T TEE BRUSEfi SEEK PBOTMOTION'. &11 

TliB Druses have sought ‘ religious protection ’ at our hands; 
toacliers, and schoolmasters. Again wa-s I consulted by Pahriorston ; 
.1 advised tho instant mission, not of letter.s, but of living men, to 
make tlio promise. He did so j have since heard from Niuolay.soii, 
who was sent, that they received it joyfully. Aberdeen, I feiu', 
very shy of it. . . . 

Oct. Kith.^-Dined yesterday at Richmond with Bunsen to cele- 
brate the King of Pru.s.sia’s birthday j a Imppy and a stii-riiig meet- 
ing, only eleven present ; but ■ there was nmeh feeling of loyalty, 
aflbction, reverence, and hoj)o. 1 i)roposod liis health. May he 
revive, among ns (ircntile.s, the glory and the faith of David and of 
ifezekiah ! Gladstone, McCaul, and my brother 'W'illiam were 
present. 

News arrived that the Sultan had given leave to build the 
ohuroli at Jerusalem, though the permi.ssion was to be vmmiovmd, 
!i.nd the erection unostentatious. Again God be praised 1 I’he 
Ri,sliop of London has sent Parmer to the Drimes j the patriarch 
of Antioch lia,s solicited aid against Popery. Where would the 
Sultan’s permission have been, without Palmerston's vigour in conse- 
quence of my repeated and earnest representations % He promised 
decision, and he executed it. ‘I wrote to Lord Ponsonby,’ said be, 

‘ and desired liim to put not one shoulder, but both .shoulders, to tlie 
wheel.’ 

Gladstone stripped himself of a part of liis Puseyite garments, 
spoke like a pious man, rejoiced in the Bi.shopric of Jorusalein, 
and proposed the health of Alexander. This is delightful ; for he is a 
good man. and a clever man, and an industviaus man. 

Oct. 2iind. — Saw Peel to-day by request — never wish to have 
another interview. He was an exaggeration aud caricature of his 
habitual coldness; wished to know how far ho would conform to 
the promises of his predecessors, and give the Druses the means of 
inatniction they a.skod for. It was manifest ho disliked the whole 
thing, and fully shai-ed the opinions and feelings (if feelings th(;y 
can bo called) of his friend Aberdeen, He was afraid of exciting 
the Prenoh, disbelieved the religious stir in the East, tliought it 
iniglit bo ascribed to English agency, tliought wo might .appear as 
making 'a crusado against the Roman Catholics’ — of all people ! 
wani.ud to know how much tlie Druses could contribute, and many 
other unworthy excuses to got- out of a difficulty. I urged the 
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propriety of imitating the late Government in their conduct towards 
tiio Asliaiitec! princes, and educate a young .'Druse, wlio vviis i,o lie 
■sent over. He admitted that no one had a right to complain of our 
ediiratiug a Druse, and, though most i-eluctaut, Ha.id he .slioiild .speidr 
to Aherdoen. 

I then proposed my main and nio.st doar ohject, the grant oi' a 
steamlioat liy the Government to carry out the ULshop i,o .laJl’a, . . . 
J-le talked of provoking the Ottoman Porto—* Wliy,’ .1 replii.'d, ‘ owing 
to the prodigious assistance of Palmei'ston, and the vigorous instruc- 
tious ho sent out, rvehave carried evei’ything, the Porto has made every 
concession.’ D e talked of doing things quietly. .1 had no oLjection 
■ to that, but added that this Goveruraent had given us notliing. ‘ I 
don’t see,’ said he pettishly, ‘ why, if we are not to be called upon to 
give money, we should be called on to give a steamboat,’ ‘ 1 will 
toll you wliy,’ I replied, ‘A foreign potentate lui.s contributed, half , 
the endowmoiit of a.n ,1'higlisli bishopric, the llritish publie has 
contrilmted the other half ; there prevails tlie d('e]i('.st, most ini ense 
interest I ever knew in the country, and all we ask of our own 
Government is the loan of a steamboat to carry out the Dishop.’ I 
adiletl that ‘ .Loial .Haddington was favourable, and only required 
the orders of a superior department.’ Jfe said Ji(' would speak to 
Aherileeii, 

Thus ended a short intervicsw, etiually impleasant and odious, I 
should think, to both partiiis. 

Oct. Shth. — Wonderfully surprised — reeei\’e,d yiisterday a short 
note from .Peel, .stating that ‘oi-ders would be given for an Admiralty 
steambo.afc to carry out the .Dishop to 8yria ! ’ Had 1 .not l.a!(!n almost 
accustomed, so to spi-ak, to Goil’s merci(!S, I. should have disbelieved it. 
‘Surely the Isles shall wait for thee and the ships of Tarshisli iir.st, 
to bring thy sons from afar and thy daiighttn-s from the ends of tins 
earth/ : . , 

Oct. !i6th.”— V(!ry gladto luive Jioard that many of the very .H igh- 
(Jlmreh are warmly in favour of the Hebrew. .Bisliop, vie, A.r(.ilid(;ac(ins 
Samuel Williei'foroo and Manning. Palmer, too, of Woreestei*, sup- 
posed to he among the mo.st violent, spoke to Bunsen in term.s of 
the greatest delight. 

Nov, I3tli, — .EetiU'ned to St. Giles’s. Glad of an hour to roicord, 
if possible, what I have seen and felt during my short visit foi- tlio 
purpose of attending the consecration of Mr. Alexander. 'Went up 
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on (■lilt) 7tli witli Moorfi*~-fun of anxiety le.9t the Queen should he 
taken ill on. the veiy day, and so cattse the ahsence of the Archbishop-, 
hut, God ho praised, tliero was no iinpediniont, and all went well. 
S(3rvice mo.st deeply impreasive ; solemn, and touc'hiu<>; in itself, hut 
niodfi o, specially so hy the .style and manner of the Arch blsliop, who 
.soerned to rise infinitely above himself ; in.stead of the frnil, half- 
timid being he generally is, he .stood erect, and strong, with a 
powoirt'ul and stirring voice. Indeed, the Bishop of London told me 
that he had iieyer .kuotvn the Archbishop , so animated as lie had been 
on this subject during the last few weeks. The whole thing was 
wouderfid, and to tlinse who liave long laboured and prayed in the 
Jewi.sh cause, nearly overwhelming to see a native Hebrew appointed, 
nniler God, by the English Clnirch to revive the Episcopate of Rt. 
.Tame.s, and carry back to the Holy Oity the truths and blessings we 
Gentiles had received from it. 

The first official act of the Jewish Clutrcli was per- 
formed on the 18th November, when tlie new Bishop 
preached a sermon and gave “ the finst episcopal bene- 
diction that had fallen from Hebrew lips for seventeen 
hundred j’-ears ’’ — that is to say, the first since J ude, the 
last of the sons of Abraham mentioned by Eusebius, 
occupied the Episcopal See in the Holy City. 

Nov. ISth. . . . This was, indeed, ‘ a night to lie much observed 
of the -IjOi'd.' I rejoice I had propo.sed tliis .service in eornmittoe, and 
Aliix.auder assciited to our rnsolntiou. The ohapol at Tiiithufd Green 
was thronged, the congregation were touchingly devout, visibly 
affocteil by the event and the thanksgiving. The music went to 
one’s very soul. Tlie beautiful voiees of the Hebrew children, 
•singing as they wei’e praises to the Messiali, seemed like the song of 
tlio redeemed in Iieaven. ' Many kings and prophets hiive do.sired to 
.see the thing.s that we see, and have not seen them, and to liear the 
thing, s that we hear, and have not heard them.’ How is it that we have 
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attainerl this result ? We have inany enemies, some of them the anti- 
podes of each other, Pnsey is at one end ; Baptist N ocl at the other, both 
followed by their several sections, doing us what mischief they e.an. 
It is evident that not a little of tlio hostility, .-ukI not a little of the 
hesitation, arise from a fooling whioli tho.se who (mUs'taiu it will 
scarcely admit e.ven to thouisolves. They cannot stoinaeh the notion of 
a.Jm.i> (dfivated to the iipiscopate. Cliristi.-inity has modilied, williout 
uprooting, their autip,athioa ; they remenibor that Moses says ‘ tiny 
shall be a byeword,’ and forget that J’aul declares tlicm yet ‘iadoved 
for the Failicrs’ sakus.’ .But no wonder. I'his Bialiojirie si.rikes nt 
many thing.s, at Popery, at Pu.st!yi.sin, at over Oliurch, at no Church ; 
all writhe under it. l.’he order of Providence now .secmis i.o demand 
that in proportion as we liave abased the Jow, so shall we be compelled 
to abase ourselves, liis future dignity , .shall be oomraensurate with 
his past degi.'adation. Bo it so ; I can rejoice in y^ion for a cajiital, 
in Jerusalem for a church, and in a Hebrew for a king. Writing 
at this distance of time (.IRtb), I have hwt the vividness of nw 
impressions — hurry and ceaseless occupatioti preveuled an earlier 
record — yet for days I felt, without power of descrihing it, that tlie 
heart is oftoiitimes alone, and tliat ‘ a stranger iiitermcddloth not 
with its joy.’ 

T\yo days after tlio Coiisecvatioii of .Bi.sliop 
Alexander, Lord Asliley sent hi.s portrait to (dieviilier 
Bunsen, and a book (a collection of prayers out of the 
writing, s of English Eathers) inscribed with tlies(^ charac- 
teristic words : — “Nov. i), 1841. To rny d('ar friend 
Bunsen, the worthy minister of the host and great(^st 
of the Icings of this world, as a memorial of onr solemn, 
anxions, and by God’s goodness, successful labours, 
which, under .His grace, we have sustained for the 
consolidation of Protestant truth, the welfare of Israel, 
and the extension of the 'Kingdom of our blessed 
Lord. — Ashi.ey. ‘ "We took sweet counsel together, 
and walked in the house of God as friends.’ ” 
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Nov. ISth.-rr-Lets and hinclrancos gi'eat and small besel; us yot ; ifc, 
will ba a happy moineut when the Bishop le.aves the shores of this 
country J a happier^ when ho reaches the shores of Syria; the 
liappiest, when he shall say, .for the first time, unto the cities of 
Judali, ‘ Behold your God.’ Delays, difficulties, &o., from the 
.Admiralty ro.specting the vessel. 

Nov. 20th. — A voice, too, of miischief from the dSast, though this 
was Borne dayrs ago. The- I’orte has recalled its full find ratilled 
permission to erect a olmrch, thanks to our Broncli and Rns.sian 
allic.s. Ponsonhy, for ouco, was vigorous in the cause, anrl resented 
tho insult by a bold and thi’eateuing letter to the Sultan, Even 
Aberdeen .seomocl, so says Bunsen, to be touched by the monstrosity 
of this proooeding. Sir Stratford Canning is gone out/ thank God, 
in a high sentiment for the Cause, politiciilly and oven religiously. 
Peel wrote to .say that the Druse Prince wa.s arrived, and would 
bo sent to Cambrhlgo at the public expense ! Thus, by Goclls 
blo.ssing, I persuaded one Government to make, and another to fulfd 
the promise. 

My four biassed lioy.s, ..Vutony, Francis, Maurice, and Evelyn, 
brought mo to-day .some money for tho Bishopric at Jerusalem. 
They oti'ernd most willingly, nay joyfully, and, wonderful to say, the 
little ones did it without a word on my part ; I. liad spoken to the 
elder boys, wlin clieorfully acijuiesced ; the little ones, hearing from 
tliem, burned to do likewise. 

Nov. ‘2Gth. -Two days ago received from Bunsen the most extra- 
ordinary intelligence. .He waited bn Prince Albert (thank God I had 
obtained the interview), when the I’rince, after showing liim the future ' 
heir to the tlirono, aim oimcod that ‘the Queen wa.s extremely desirous 
that tlm -King of Prussia should be godfather to tho lloyal child, 
and should, if possible, be present in person to hold him at the font 
of baptism.’ Where are wc'l AVhat will hapipen nox.t ? There is no 
end to God’s goodness. On my knee.s immediately to give Him thank, s. 
Such an event, at any time, satisfactory ; now, clearly jirovidential ; 
the union of the Anglican and German Ghuvehes, foUowe<l by the 
most intimate friendship of the two great Protestant Powers ; the 
open avowal of the Royal attachment to the prinoiple.s of the 
Reformation; the testimony of respect from our own Sovereign 
to that_j3ious King ; the happy sympathy that it will begot 
between the two nation.? ; the manifest advantage to the peace of 
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Hiurope, tlie caiTse of time civilisation, and tVie difi'ii.sion of tlie 
Gospel ; all this over a combined effort for tlie wll'iii-i' of God’s 
ancient people, cannot but fill tbe heart of every tliinkiiifi man witli 
frriitituilc and joy. But the King must come. Wrote mu.sti eiitijiliati- 
cally to Bun.'icm— lie must come. ■ Ho would lose half of what he 
might accomplish for Europe, for hirasell^ for Ghristianity, and for 
the world. We must build a new and largo ward for iluj Puscyitc.s 
in Bedlam ! 

Kov. 20th. — ^Yesterday, the first Sunday in Advent; to-day, (lie 
Bisliop of Jerusalem sets out on hi.s journey, the ‘one wlio telletli 
good tiding.s to Zion.’ Sui'ely the coinGidciico is striking, I felt it so 
when the Collect was read. 

In order that he might become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the thoughts and habits, tbe wants and 
wislies, of those on whose behalf be was labouring. 
Lord Ashley gathered round liim from the runic and 
file of his cUeufMe, a few persons from whom lu; could 
derive reliable information. “ 1 should like to know 
all,” he was wont to say, “but, as this is impossible, 
I make friends with a few.” 

It was a remarkable characteristic, this power of 
attaching men to himself, and exerting so strong an 
influence over them, that they in turn were aide to 
influence the largo bodies they represented. But for 
their aid it would have been utterly impossibh; for him 
to have carried on his ever-increasing labours. As 
each succeeding enterprise developed, Lord Asiiky’s 
first step always was to fix upon some man, or per- 
haps some group of men, in whose judgment and zeal 
he could repose perfect confidence, and then set them 
to work. ■ 
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One of the most surprising things in 
witli the almost innumerahle societies and institutions 
of wliich he was the head, .was that so few of them 
were “mistakes.” .He would not espouse the cause of 
any society until he had fully satisfied himself that 
its work was thoroughly sound in every respect ; nor 
would he attach any new worker to himself until he 
had made the most minute inquiries with regard to 
him. He had iii a singular degree the power of reading 
men’s motives, and he was veiy rarely deceived in 
those whom he selected to be hi.s helpers.’’^ 

It is probably no exaggeration, to say that the 
demands upon the judgment and penetration of Lord 
Ashley were greater than upon those of any man of his 
generation, and it is safe to add that few men were- 
less rarely deceived. The cripple Dodd, to whom he 

* Pei'liaps he devivod tMs gift from Ms great ancestor the. first Earl, 
of whom John Locke says : — “ I nerer knew any one peiietrato so quiekly 
info men’s hrensta, aiicl, from a small opening, suiwey that dark cabinet as 
he would. He would imder-stand men’.s true errand as soon as they had 
opened their mouths and begun their story, iu apiJoaraneo to anothei- p\rv- 
pose.’’ Ho iiistiincos a remarkable case. Shaftesbury and Sir Eieliaril 
Onslow dined by invitation with Sir John Denbain, an elderly widower, 
who before dimier told them that he wished to take their advice upon a 
snl)j('et of doL'i) import to his happiness, namely, whether he shonld, or 
should not, marry his hon.sekeeper, for wdiom he iiiid long entertaiiiod 
afleotion aud esteem. Sir Richard Onslow was beginning a strong proto.st, 
wlien. looking tlieir liost steadfastly in the face, Sliaftosiniry iiskcnl, “ Are 
you not niaiTied to Inn- already?” And ho eonfes,sod that ho was. " Well, 
tlien,” said Sliaftesliury, ‘‘ there is nothing loft but to send for her to join 
118 at (linuer.” On tlieir leaving the house. Sir Richard Onslow asked 
what j)ut him on the scout. “ The man and the manner,’’ he replied, 

“ gave me a suspicion that. Laving done a foolish thing, he was desirous 
to cure himself with the authority of our advice. I thought it good to 
bo sure before you went any fm'ther, aud you see wliat came of it,” 
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frequently refers in his Journals, was one of the 
“ working elemeiit” with whom Lord Ashley was in 
frequent communication at this time. 

Dec. 3rcl.— Every day brings fresh stories of suffering and oppres- 
sion from the factor-y districts. My poor cripple Dodd is a jewel, lii.s 
talent andskiil are uuecpiiilled ; he sends me invaluable evidence. But 
then ‘ niiue eyes do fail with tears . . . for the destruction (I sho\ild 
say sin) of the daughter of my people;’ it takes from me all enjoy- 
ment, pre.scnt and prospective ; if such things reach rny ears, how 
many lie liiddeii, aye, and will do so until ‘ the earth .shall disolo.se 
her blood.’ God give us faitli and strength, and some success. Entire 
success no man may or can attain, it is reserved for the Great 
TJndoer of every heavy burthen ! 

Deo. 21st. — Broadlands. Minny unwell ; came here yesterday to 
comfoi-t her. God bo praised she i.s better, J would ratljor be with 
her at the Saint,* when ‘ uiy children are .about me ; ’ but her dear- 
smiling face makes everything shine. Factory and Drainage, con- 
cerns occuiiy my timo and fill mo with corro.spondeiKje. 

Dec. 23i'd. — 1 have, no time for reading and writing, for repleiiish- 
ing my armoury, or e.Kereising my gun-s. Dodd’s lettens infuse both 
infonnation nnd terror. ‘ I increase knowledge, and increase sor- 
row.’ FTevei thele.ss, I ha^•c put my hand to the plough, and, God 
being my helper, I will not look back. And now I am involved in 
tile Pu.seyite controversy. I did not seek it ; but the occasion 
seemed to call for an avowal of sentiment ; and, not hesitating to , 
lielieve, I did not fear to .speak. Letters of congratulation and 
gratitude without number have I'eached me ; 1 rejoice in it for piir- 
jjose.s of future good. . . . But I liave disturbed a hornet’s nest ; 
They buzz about tne in Enrions rage. The Press, especially the Mornirn/ 
Post, sweats with vitupinvitiou. But no matter, ‘ Tn Thee liave I 
trn.sted, l(!t me never l)ij confounded.’ 

Do(n 2.i)th. — t'hristinas Day. St. Giles’.s. jMy sweet Minny alweiit. 
Took the sacrament; peace, hope, and sphitual joy by God’.s ble,ssed 
gr,'ic(!. It is ;m august and holy day. Oh ! that 1 could, for a fow^ hours, 
forget the turmoil and anxieties of the world ! Many communicants ; 
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the proportion to the population, immense — clean, simph;, and devinit ; 
not only shopkeepers and fanners, but many of the u'orldug clussi'.^ 
— really a beautiful sight, it is a ti’ue specimen of a rural vicarage, a 
pastoral cure, a shepherd and his flock. May God in Hi.s goodness, 
oheri.sh this primitive simplicity ! Yet it has not boon quite tliu 
same Chrihtma.s Day without a vacancy. Miiiny was away, who 
should always .share the communion vvitli me. I left her ill at 
Broadlands to spend the day here in the midst of the ancient 
familie.s of the Hon.se, and be with my elder boys, who must not be 
quite alone, especially at this festival. 


CI-IAPTEE X, 

184 . 2 . 

'riui,‘tari!inism— Oxford Proftisaorslup of Poetry — Lnttor to Mi'. 11011011011 Palinor 
—Rev. IstWKi Williiims iintl Rov. .Tames Grarbett — Lottoi'S from Hon. William 
Oowpor, It(!v. E. Biokorstoth, and “ Charlotte Elissiiboth ” — A Siiggnatoil 
CouiiiTOmlae— Covrespornloiico ■\vitli Rev. Dr. Puaey and Rev. John Koblo — 
[jettor from Arcbdnaeon Wilborforcb— Result of the Contest — A Rebuke — 
The King of Prii.ssia in Engbiud— Address of the .Tows’ Sooioty— Corre- 
spoudeneo with Sir Robert Peel — ^His Hostility to Factory Dill — Aimounoo- 
inont to Short-time Oomraitteos — Principle in Government and Opposition 
—A Socialist Ally — Bishop Alexander’s Entry into Jerusalem — Elootion 
Oomraitteos— Report on Mines and Collieries — Pulilio Indignation Arousod 
— Terrible Disclosures — The System Exposed — A Great Speech — Richard 
Cobden and tho Philantbropists — Cobden Alters his Estininto of Lord 
Ashley's Character — Lord Palmer.ston’a .Support — Lcittor from Prince 
.Uhert — No Poor to take Charge of Bill — Victory — Trade Depression and 
Riots— Tour through Manufacturing Districts — Tliu Duchess of Beaufort 
and Sir Robert Peel— China and Afghanistan. 

The end of 1841 and the beginning of 1842 found 
Lord Ashley engaged in warm, discussion with the 
leading members of the Tractarian party. On the 
loth of March, 1841, the 'Vice-Chancellor and the 
Heads of Houses held a meeting at Oxford to pass 
censure on Xo. 90 of “ Tracts for the Times,” in 
these words, “ That modc.s of interpretation, such. a.s 
are suggested in the said tract, evading rather than 
explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
reconciling suhscription to them with the adoption of 
errors wliicli they were designed to counteract, defeat 
the object, and are inconsistent with the due observance 
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of the statutes of the TJuiversity.” Oa the following 
day Dr. John Henrj Newman declared himself to be 
the author of the tract. 

Although the centre of the Tractarian movement 
was the University of Oxford, the whole countr\'^ was 
.shaken by it; every section of the Chri.stian Church, 
and almost every leader of thought in the nation, felt 
its influence. Arrayed on either side were the great 
masters of argument. The principal leaders of the 
Oxford School were the “ seraphic Keble,” supported 
by Eichard Froude — who died early in the fight — Dr, 
Pusey, and John Henry Newman. Their claim was 
that Eome had not fulfilled her high mission ; that the 
real Catholic Church was the Church of England ; that 
the Succes.sor.s of the Apo.stles were to he found in her ; 
and their efforts were directed to rouse the Church to 
what they considered to he her true mission. “ There 
is something greater than the Established Church,” 
wrote Dr. Newman, “and that is the Clmrch Catholic 
and Apostolic set up from the beginning, of which she 
is but the local presence and the org-an.'"’ 

The causes which lay at the root of the movement 
wore nu morons and strong. It was a c?risis in the his- 
tory of religious thought. Eationalism, imported from 
Germany, was making rapid advairces ; the Church of 
England having been in a dull, cold, and apaihetic 
state, was now threatened with assault from the Eeform. 
Party in respect of her rights and property ; and the 
leading motive at the outset was to revive and invigorate 
her. 
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What were some of the results of this movement are 
only too well known. The battle of the Eeformation 
had to be fought over again, and Lord Ashley, for forty 
years, was one of the leaders in the fight. 

It was at a time when the controversy was at 
its keenest that the Jerusalem Bishopric was created. 
From first to last the Oxford School were fierce in 
their denunciation of the whole scheme, while the 
Evangelicals and manji' leaders of the Broad Churcli 
were enthusiastic in its favour. 

And it was at this time, too, that the incident now 
to he recorded occurred. 

Among the papers of Lord Shafteshury there was 
found a large bundle of letters and other documents 
endorsed : — 

' March 5th, 1874. 

These letters were written at the outbreak of the Traotarian 
movement in 1841-2. They arose out of my letter in the Standard 
to Eoundell Palmer (Lord Selborne) refusing to vote for Mr. 
Williams as Professor of Poetry at Oxford. The interest may have 
— indeed, it has — passed away. But they are curious as showing 
how zealous peQ[)le were then and how cold now. S. 

The correspondence will speak for itself : — 

Lord Ashley to Mr. Mmmdell Palmer, 

St. Giles’s House, Dec., 1841. 

Sir, — In a letter which I have had the honour of receiving from 
you ‘to solicit my vote and interest in Mr. William.s’ hohalf,’ you 
desins also, on the part of the committee, a reply to their eommuni- 
oation, ' 

I hasten to forward tliat rejily. 

The Rov. Isaac Williams has presented himself for the vacant 
chair of the Professor of Poetry. I have no doubt whatever that he 
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Iiossesses all those amiable qualities and high attainments which his 
supporters put forward as the ground of his election, nor should 1 
hesitate, ns I replied to my friend Dr. Pusey, to render him any 
private service tliat may lie within my power ; but the reverend 
gentleman claims a public post, and seeks to be invested with public 
authority, and it has become, therefore, the duty of every one who 
has a voice in the decision, to consider the consequences of raising 
him to such an office. 

The Eev. Mr. Williams aspires to be a moral teacher. Tlie 
Professor of Poetry, in a Christian university, must impart to his 
writings and his lectures, frequently on secular, always on sacred 
subjects, those sentiments and principles wliich ho believes to lie 
(issential to the propagiitioii of the truth. This we should expojct of 
a lajuiian j we should demand it of a minister. The lato accom- 
plished and amiable. profe.s.sor* was animated by this spirit, and 
published, with the attraction of his respected name, and tlie. 
authority of his official .station, sundry poems of admitted talent 
and disputed theologjr. 

I am now summoned to consider whether a similar appointment 
would not confer a similar authority. 

The venerable members of Trinity College liave i.ssued a f]i.s- 
claimer ‘ for Mr. Williams himself, and have deprecated, on the part 
of otlier.s, any attempt whatever to inteoduce upon the occa.sion, 
t}Ufi.stion.s of tlieological controversy.’ With all the deference that is 
due from a layman, 1 cannot believe myself at liberty to set aside 
th(3se important considerations. I acknowledge the latitude of 
speculatiou that niiiat he permitted to all the niember.s of a common ' 
Ohnrch, Init there arc limits, I maintain, which must not be over- 
pa.ssed, at Ic.mt without a solemn and indignant jjrote.st on tlic part 
of tho.se who Iiave an opportunity and a juglit to give an opinion. 

I have endeavoured, then, to ascertain the j)i'inciplc,s of j\lr. 
Williams, and 1 have found that he is the .antJior of the Tract + 
entitled ‘ Keserve in Preaching the Doctrine of the Atoni'ment.' 

There is no power on earth that shall induct; mi,- to ti.s.si.st in 
idevating the writer of that papm* to the .station of a jmlilic teaclier. 

1 .see very little clifl'erence between a man who promulgates false 
doctrine and him who suppresses the true. 1 cannot concur in the 

* The Rev. John Keble. 


t Tract Ji'o. SO. 
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n,ppi'oval nf a candidate wliose writings are in contravention of the 
insjhred Apostle, and revoraijs liia holy exultation that ‘ he had 
not shunned to declare to hi.s hearers all the couii.sel of (Kod.’ I 
will not con.sent to give my support, however huinhle, towards the 
existence of exoteric and esoteric doctrines in the ( llmrch of Eng- 
land, to oh.scnre the perspicuity of the Go,spel hy the pliilosojdiy of 
I’aganifiin anrl make tlio placas .set apart for the niinistration.s 
of the preachei', whose duties must mainly lie among the poor, the 
wayfaring, and the sijnple, a.s niystic and inconipreliensihle as the 
grove.s of .Elemsis. 

These, kiir, arc iny reasons for refusing my vote to Mr. 
Williams, and I hope I have given my answer as candidly as yon 
have required it. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

AsMnEY. 

Lord Ashley, at the reqtiest of Dr. Gilbert, Principal 
of Brasenose College, consented to support the candida- 
ture of the Eev. James Garhett, in opposition to that 
of the Eev. Isaac 'Williams ; — his next step was to 
accept the chairmanship of Mr. Garbett’s committee. 
A circular was drawn up by Mr. Cardwell* (double-first 
of Balliol), hut to this .Lord Ashley took exception oii 
the ground that he did not rest his support of Mr. 
Garbett’s claims “on his poetical acquirements and 
critical acumen,” as stated in the circular, hut upon hi.s 
religious views. “I would vote,” he said, "for Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, Nicholas Brady or Nahum Tate, 
against a whole host of the mightiest geniu-ses in the 
art of verso, were they candidates, upon the same prin- 
ciples, for the office to which Mr. Williams aspires.” 
A modified circular was, therefore, issued, and the 
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cauvuxs was vigorously prosecuted. The hattle was to 
be fought, and, if possible, won, as a. matter of ju-inciple 
and duty only. 

Congratulations and offers of aid j^oiired in I'rom all 
quarters, and a specimen of a few of them, showing the 
opinions held, and the fervour of those who defended 
them, may bo quoted here. 

Lady Ashley was at Broadlands, suffering from 
ill-healtli, but .she wrote : “ Nothing but compliments 
about your letter. Spencei’ says he heard it discussed 
at Lady Holhind’s by Macaulay, and many savants, 
wbo all agreed it was so well written. Dr. Badham 
said everybody was so muck obliged to you for it, so 
well done, and at such a moment when it was so much 
wanted.” 

The Hon. Wm. Cotoper* to Lord Ashky. 

Oasi'le Howaiu), Dec. IMh, 1841. 

My dear A-sbi-ey, — Your letter on the Williams and (jrai'bett 
affiiir will he most useful ; it is admirfiVile in layin,£f open boldly and 
clearly the decisive point of the question. 1 was delighted to see it. 
A iicighbouring; clergyman told me that the clergy al)out hero ni’e 
rather unsettled, and that at the visitation at .Midtoii he lioard some 
of them stni-ting questions about the nature and origin of their 
Ordens, and liazarding opinions \yithout being at all aware of the 
conclusions to which they lead, or of their tendency towimls 
lloiniinism ; and lie thinks, but I do not, that it would be lietter for 
the flliurch that all who are just now' llonuuusts at iicart, should 
hreak outward connection with her, hut I think it’s better to give 
them time to come round, and wait for the reaction. 

Ever atteetionately your, s, 

W, Cofl-PEit.- 

* Now Lord Mount Twuplo. 
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Tkii Rev. E. Bieke-rsteth to Lord Ashley. 

Watton Eectory, Wake, Dec. \Uh, 1841. 

My dearest Lord Ashley, — I cannot forbear to thank you for 
your mo.st .soasonabie and mo-st forcible letter to Mr. It. Palmer. 
It \va.s of vast importance, just at this crisis, to make a stand against 
Avliat I believe to be in tliis country ‘ the unclean spirit out of the 
mouth of the fatso prophet,’ Avhich the word of prophecy, at thi.s 
]>rocisi) time, so clearly leads us to expect, and which the aiiecting 
state of our Church .so clearly manifests. 

I do ino.st heartily unite, I doubt not with thousands of God’s 
own children, in earne.st prayers that your Lordship may ever have 
a Scriptural judgment in all things, and be .strengthened greatly to 
honour God and bless our countiy, by a wise, holy, and fidl use of 
all the talents Avliich He has given yon. 

I employed my leisure at Brighton in an easy and refreshing 
work, preparing a hook of Family Pi-ayei-s. I have more than half 
completed it. The peoulumty of the times needs a more suitable 
and seasonable family directory of this kind than we have now. All 
my family unite with me in best respects. 

Very gratefully and alfectionately yours, 

Edwd. Bickeksteth. 


“ Charlotte Elizabeth ” {Mrc. G. E. Tonna) to Lord Ashley. 

BLACKiiE.mi, Dtffi. 1841. 

My DEAR Lord,— What a noble dash you have made at the 
Pu.seyitcs ! I lused to lie so rejoiced when you got angry in the. 
'House about the factory children. You know there is an anger not 
sinful, and I want you to bestow a little gunpowder on the Oxford 
gentry. I am editor of tlie Protestant Magazine since Juno last, and 
lately, in. my chief article, ‘The Watchman,’ I mentioned something 
tliat I know to he true about Je.suits in the Ohui'ch. Forthwitli the 
Christian Ofiserwr attacked the Protestant Association for this, and 
some of our gentlemen were much frightened, and some talked of 
forbidding any attack on Puseyisin in- the magazine. On this 1 
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wrote to the committee a respectful letter rather hi the Dehorah-to- 
Barak style, and the result is that I am to have that clearest privilege 
of womiiiikind— my own way. So now, thanks to the Lord, I have 
two magazines at command, and can lire two guns. . . . jMeaii- 

while, fiyhl the good fight, be valiant, and do exploits, iiny the 
Lord of lords bless you and yours. 

My dear Lord, 

Yours very gratefully, 

0. E. Tonna. 

Among tho.se who rallied round Lord Ashley and 
congratulated him upon the bold stand lie had made 
“ against the influence and pretensions of Piiseyism and 
Popery,” were his brother John, Sir J. S. Pakingtoii, 
J. 0. Colquhoun, Sir W, 11. Parquhar, Hon. and l?.ev. 
Montagu Villiers, Dean Gamier, Dr. McCaul, Eev. 
Chas. Priest, Sir Andrew Agnew, and many others whose 
names are still familiar. 

Meanwhile angry letters from anonymous Puseyites 
to the press, and to private individuals, were issued 
abundantly, and the excitement grew rapidly. 

Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Sandon urging him to 
entreat Lord Ashley to avoid, for the Church’s sake, 
tlie scandal of a contest. Others, among whom was 
Mr. C. Dodgson, wished to maintain a strict neutrality, 
partly on the ground that they did not attach the same 
meaning to the doctrine of “Reserve” that Lord Ashley 
had done, and would wish to vote for a third candidate 
unconnected with either party and sufficiently qualified 
for the office. 

A scheme was set on foot by Mr. Gladstone to elTect 
this compromise, but the manoeuvre fell through, not- 
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Avitlistandiug that the petition for Williams and Garbett 
to withdraw was signed by 244 non-resident Members 
of Convocation. 

The contention of the advocates of Mr. Williams’s 
claims was, first, that the candidate’s success was not 
made to depend upon the possession of qualities suited 
to the office ; and next, that electors were called upon to 
pledge themselves to opinions " perhaps only Icnown to 
them through vague and imperfect representations.” 

The position of thq advocates of Mr. Garbett’s 
claims was thatj sooner or later, a struggle upon the 
religious principle involved was inevitable, and that it 
could not come at a more auspicious season, and they 
would not hear of any compromise. 

Many efforts in various forms were, of course, made 
to induce Lord Ashley to desist from the course he was 
pursuing. The following letter from Dr. Pusey is 
written in the vein Avhich he found hardest to resist 

The Eev. Dr. Ftisey to Lord Ashlm/. 

limber Week, Advent, 1841. 

Mv DEAU Ashley, — You have nob probably grey hair.';, us 1. 
have, nor have you bad sorrows like me, and both ought to soften 
your riiind ; yet I could wish that, without tlieui, your language could 
bealittle softened. I often used to think it stronger than, youmeant; 
and you arc, doulrtless, all the while milder and more loving than one's 
self, You speak of ‘ abhorring our principles ; ' are you quite sure that 
you know them i It is some, year’s now since I saw you at youi' 
house, and you talked over them, and then you seemed to think that 
in much we agreed. No one objects to the Bishopric of Jerusalem 
for what ,[ imagine you most value it — the sake of the Jews — hut on 
account of the ‘ experimental Church ' (as it has been called) which 
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tliey are going to inako of Prussians, one knows not wliom. Our 
Olmt'cli never was brought into contact with the foreign Reformation 
without suffering from it ; and certainly that Reformation is not in 
a state now to do us less harm than heretofore ; besides the grave 
injury of couutenanciug heresy. I fear very few refomied Cterinan 
teachers would Ire found who would um miimo adopt all tlie truths 
of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

Try and think more mildly of us ; love us more ; perhaps you 
will understand u.s better ; pray for us, as I do daily for you. 

The enclosed * is not my selection. God be with you. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

B. B. PuaiiY. 

Loi'd Ashley to the Rev. Dr. Fimey. 

St. Giles's House, January ISt/i, 1842. 

My dear Posey, — Your kind letter should have been answered 
a long time ago, but I have been so very mneh engaged that 1 have 
been obliged to postpone writing from day to da,y. It is true that I 
have not yet grey hairs, nor has it pleased God to visit me with 
.sorrows; but though I have as 3mt been spared by His rich and 
undeserved mercy, I have not a heart hardened ag-aiiist the woes of 
others ; and much do I sympathise with all that you have suffered ; — 
with all that He has been pleased to impose upon you. God grant 
that it may be sanctified to your immortal part, and that the griefs 
of a day may issue in the joys of eternity ! 

You say tome, 'Are you quite sure that you hio'w our prin- 
ciples, the princi])les that you talk of abhorring ? ’ 1 may replj', are 

you quite sure that you know them yourself 1 I know wluit you 
have written. I know what your co-thinkers have written. I find 
your principles (does any one deny them ?) in your letter to tho Bisliop 
of O.'cforcl, I find tliem in ' Fronde’s Remains. ’ f find them in tlio 
‘ Britisli Critic.' I find them in Tract 75 (/n) yfroiro). I find tliem 
in 'i’raot 80, in Tract 87, in Tract DO. I find tJieni in your op])o.silion 
to the Bishopric in Jerusalem. I find them in your ?rutc.st. 1 find 

* Tile enclosure was a selection of “Prayers for Unify and Giiidsii 'n 
into the Truth.” 
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thein ill Mr. Ptilmei’s letter. I find them in the adhe.skin of our 
PresliyUirH to the Romish Church ; and I find them in the very letter 
tn which I am now replying. You talk there, in allusion to the 
Bishopric, of ‘ the grave injury of countenancing Heresy ; ’ thisistlie 
necessary language, the inevitable issue of your principles; thus you 
class with the Gnostics, Cerinthiaus, &c., of old, with the Munster 
Auiihapti.st.s and Socinians of modern days, the -ndiole mass of the, 
Prote.stant Churches of Europe, except England and Sweden. 
Every one, however deep his piety, however holy his belief, however 
pro.strate his heart in faith and fear before God and hi.s Saviour, 
however simple and perfect his reliance on the merits of his Re- 
deemer, is cou-signed by you, if he be not episcopally ruled, to the 
outer darkness of the children of the Devil, while in the .same breath 
you designate the Church of Rome a.s the sweet Spouse of Christ, 
and hide all her abominable idolatries under the mantle of her 
Bishops. This is, to my mind, absolutely dreadful ; ami I say of 
your frioiuis, as old Jacob saiil of Simeon and Levi, ‘ Oh, my soul, 
come not thou into their secret.’ 

You say, too, that ‘ some years ago I talked with you, aird that 
,1. seemed to think that in much we agreed ; ’ it is more than pro- 
bable; but had the Tracts tlien appeared! had Froude been pub- 
lished! had you recalled your spirited and unanswerable defence of. 
Luther and the German Reformation ! I dare say we then agreed ; 
but you have ebbed since that time, and have left me stranded. 

‘ Pray for us,’ you add, ‘ as I do daily for you;’ to be sui'e I 
will ; he must have but a scanty feeling of the Gospel who does not 
ardently desire the repair of the bi’caclies in Christ’s Clmrcli. The 
Unity of the Spirit in the, bond ■ of peace is the main element of the 
blessing.s in the latter day.s ; let us endeavour, by God’s grace, to 
have, a foretaste of that happy time ; but, certain I am, that it is 
attainable only by a heart that is tinily Catholic, by the imbiluhig 
and exercise of an irninense philanthropy. 

For yourself, I must over entertain real kindno.s.s and esteem ; 
no one, amidst all this conttiefc of passion and principle, has, a,t any 
time, doubteii ;yo«r sincerity and devotion. I wish we were one ; it 
is .sad that we differ, but let not that difference amount to enmity. 

I have enough of foes; iny publie course has begotten me many 
haters among the powerful and wealthy. Yon and I have now lived 
more than half our time according to the language of the Psalmist. 
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W6 are liastening to the gi-and end of all things, and then may God 
lead yon unto living fountains of water, and in His mercy wipe away 
all tears from your eyes ! 

Very truly yours, 

Asuley. 

Letters continued to pour in from men known and 
unknown. Among them w’^ere several members of the 
University of Oxford of long standing — in some cases as 
many as thirty or forty years — -who had never , voted, hut 
tvho now, impelled by a sense of duty, promised to come 
up and vote. Others, and some of these ill able to afford 
the expense, expressed their willingness, if additional 
votes were urgently needed, to come up to take their 
M.A. degrees. Curiously enough. Archdeacon Samuel 
Wilherforce was among those who warmly espoused 
the side of Lord Ashley in his efforts to procure the 
election of Mr. Garbett, as will be seen by the letter 
, given below ; — ' 

Archdeacon Wilherforce to Lord Ashley. 

Alverstoke Eectoky, Gosport, Jan, 20th, 1842, 

My dbau Lord, — The Eev. — ^ — , the muiiater of one of my 
diKstrict churches, is quite willing to accompany me to Oxford to rote 
for Mr. Garhett, but is not in a situation to defray the expenses of 
the jounioy. There are, of course, no general funds available foi- 
any such purpose, but I will gladly defray his expenses myself if 
there is the sinallost reason for apprehending that the issue is 
douhtfnl. . . . I imagine our majority is certain. . . . 

Believe me, iny dear Lord, to be mo.st truly yours, 

SaMUEU 'VV lLBERFOBCIS. 

An interchange of letters between Lord Ashley and 
the Kev. J ohn Keble — author of the "Christian Year” — 
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with referencf; to some of tlie contents of the “Lyra 
Apostolica,” which had apparently been wrongly attri- 
buted to Mr. Kehle, discloses the same courteous and 
kindly relations between the two men as we have seen 
in a similar case of difference with Dr. Pusey, although 
in this instance they were personally unacquainted. 
Lord Ashley concludes his letter, written from St. 
(lile.s’s House, 15th Jan., 184.3, by saying : — 

Perhaps you have forgotten what I well recollect, that you 
were one of the examining masters when .1 took my degree some 
eighteen or nineteen yeans ago. Your amiable and gentlemanlike 
demeanour tliou made an impression on my miiicl which lia.s never 
been effaced. 

Ottm talis sis utiiiam, nosier esses. I cannot take leave of you 
without adding that I sliall alway.s think of you with respect, not 
imminglod with affection. 

The termination of the contest was thus announced 
by Mr. Gregson, the zealous secretary of Mr. Garbett’s 
committee : — 

Mr. fV. Gregson to Lord A sldey. 

B.N.C., Oxford, ./(TO. 20i!/i, 1842 (MDon). 

Dear Lord Ashlev, — ‘The conte.st has just terminated by the 
withdrawal of 'Williams, after a comparison of the promises claimed 
by the re.spective piarties — , 

Garbett claimed 921 
"Williams „ 623 

Majority 298 

Our majority was larger than our op)ionents reckoned on ; the 
utmost they gave us credit for was 900. Still, their minority i.s 
large, but not larger than our friends in Oxford anticipated. 

Believe me, dear Loi-d Asshley, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Grimson. 
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One significant result of the controversy was that 
Dr. Gilbert, the Principal of Brasenose College, a strong 
anti-Pusejite, and one of the leaders of the opposition 
to the candidature of Mr. Williams, was immediately 
appointed to the Bishopric of Chichester, in succession 
to Dr. Shuttle worth. This was regarded as a wise 
and courageous declaration of the Government against 
Puseyism. 

Among the mass of correspondence relating to this 
struggle, there are many letters from “outsiders,” 
offering suggestions and Tolnnteering comments Upon 
the various stages of the controversy. The following 
reply of Lord Ashley to a clergyman wdio had over- 
stepped the bounds of good taste, may he taken as a 
specimen of a style which Lord Ashley rarely used, 
hut could use with effect Avhen he thought it neces- 
sary 

Lord Ashley to the Rev. . 

Jmi. 22nd, 1842 . 

Eev. Sin, — An explanation is ordinarily eoniined within the 
limits of the thing to be explained, and in Parliamentary rules, it is 
a breach of order to introduce on such an occasion any new matter. 
You will allow me to observe that you have offeiulod against this 
rule, by thrusting in an attack on the gentleman whom you rightly 
designate as my correspondent. 

I am Sony to rebuke a clergyman by a second citation of 
secular practice, but it is alike forbidden in Parliamentary law to 
use expressions that gentlemen may consider offensive wlien per- 
f: sonally applied. 

' Pi;rhii|)s I may bo permitted to close this correspondence by 

; giving a lit lie advice. Should you ever be misunderstood liereafter, 

submit to it, but never again attempt an explanation. 
i:| Your very obedient servant, 

■J' Ashlet. 
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■ On tlie 21st January, the eve of the great 
Alohanimedan festival of the Conrhan Bairam, Bishop 
Alexander made his public entry into Jeruaaleni ; 
and the day was dedicated by Frederick William I\^. 
to prayer throughout his kingdom for “the peace of 
Jerusalem.” On the 22nd the King of Prussia was 
received as the guest of the Queen of England, to stand 
at the baptismal font, a few days later, as sponsor for 
the Prince of 'Wales ! 

The Kmg was welcomed with the greatest cordiality 
everywhere, and by all classes, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the Tractai'ians, who viewed uneasily these 
friendly relations with a Monarch who was avowedly 
anxious to bring about an alliance between his Protes- 
tant Church and the Church of England. 

The climax to the uneasiness, and to the period of 
. protest, was reached when the King of Prussia stood in 
the raid,st of the splendour at Windsor on the day of 
the Christening. 

Jan. 24th. — The King of Prussia has come. May God bless 
him for it, sanctify hi.s journey to both kingdoms, and pour on tlie 
Church, and on him personally, the richest mevoiw. Of all the.se^ 
things Peel Will have the credit. And yet what troilble had I to 
obtain even an interview for Bunsen when he first came over. 

Jan. 25th.— Tire King of Prussia’s reception by tlie Queen and 
the people has been truly cordial and magnificent. It is worthy of 
a great, glowing, open-hearted Protestant nation. 

Jan. 28th. — London. Evei-ything is bright on the royal visit ; 
its efi'ects will, I believe, long survive tho hour that produced them. 
I should have been almost broken-hearted had bis reception been cold. 

His visit to Eton is among tlie beist fruits, Tlie boys followed him 
with cries of joy, even to the castle. Many a young heart will have 
been impressed by the visit of a gi-eat Protestant Sovereign, blessed 
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be (Jod. Surely the King will confess that I spoke truly when I 
wrote to him that ‘ the people of this country loved Monarchy and 
loved Religion.’ 

To-morrow I shall meet him at Bunsen’s. I have asked leave 
to take A.ccy and Franci.s there. Tiiey will long remember the .sight of 
a ‘ good Iving.’ My addre.ss to the King, drawn up at the retpiest of 
thoi Jew, s’ Committee, lias been most astonishingly sucee,ssful-— to be 
siiro I wrote from my heart. 

Jan. SLst. — Many things in a few days. On. Saturday "went to 
Bunsen’.s to be pre.sentod to the King of Prussia — 150 at least pro, sent ; 
proposed iii.s liealth at Bunsen’s I’oquost. Thonce to Windsor. . . , 
While at lunehoon at Bunsen’s, the King addressed to me a que,stiou 
which I shall record while fresh in my mind, with tho conversation 
that follow'od. Me spolce across Lady Canning and Bunsen, and in 
the hearing of others. ‘ IVhat hope,’ said he in French, ‘ have you 
of carrying your Factory Bill?’ ‘ None at all, sir,’ I an.swer-ed in 
English (as he desired me), ‘ none at all. The Prime Minister lias 
written to me to-day to say he shall opjiose me.’ ‘ Indeed,’ replied 
the King in English. He paused, and then said, ‘We have done it 
for you in Prussia.’ ‘ Yes, sir, I know you have, and there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of hearts that bless your Majesty 
for it.’ ‘ I did not do it ; it was begun by our merchants and mauu- 
facturers, I did not do it.’ ‘No, sir; but it was done by your 
Majesty’s fath6i'.’ ‘Yes, all great and good things in Prussia were 
done by my father.’ Here it dropped. 

Feb. 3. — Yesterday the ‘Jews’ Society’ ■went up in deputa- 
tioir to pre, sent an address to his Majesty. He -^vas visibly afieetecl. 
At the end ho .spoke to Sir- Thomas Baring — ‘ WBrnt a magnificent 
addres.s you have read to me, -what beautiful words; I never 
heard such beautiful woi'ds ! . "Who wrote it?’ ‘The noble Lord 
i5n my left, Lord Ashley.' ‘ Was it you ? ’ said the King, heartily 
s(|Ufiezirig my hand. I replied, ‘ Yes, sir : and I felt it too,’ ‘ Cda 
m riltausne Men le j>rix a mes geiix,’ he then added, ‘ I shall .see you 
at Lambeth to-day,’ and went aud spoke to others. 

The £idclre.ss was, in truth, an admirable one. It ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of the deputation in welcoming 
His Maje.sty to the shores of England ; congratulated 
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Iiiin Oil tlie august and sacred puri^ose of Ms visit, 
and hailed him as a cliosen friend of the cause in 
which they had been so long engaged. 

“ But, Sire,” it continued, “ we approach you also, as 
inoinl^ers of that j)ure and Apostolical branch of the 
Church of Christ, which is established in these realms, to 
express our admiration of the Catholic zeal and Scriptural 
wisdom displayed by your Majesty in the conception 
and execution of the plan for the erection of a Protes- 
tant Bishopric in the Holy City. We praise and bless 
Alinight_y Cod who inspired your Majesty’s heart with 
so noble a desire, and brought it so speedily to a joyous 
issue ; we hail in it the beginning of a new era ; we 
hail in it the establishment of political relations on the 
rock of religion — of Christian intercourse and sympathy 
with our sister churches, of Catholic union with national 
independence throughout Protestant Europe ; while the 
exhibition of the mild and primitive simplicity, both of 
doctrine and discipline, to the Christians of the East, 
will, under Cod’s blessing, provoke our Oriental brethren 
“ earnestly to contend for the faith that was once de- 
livered to the saints.” 

That day was one of the red-letter days in Lord 
Ashley's life. It celebrated the completion of a scheme 
on which he had prayed, written, spoken, and laboured 
unceasingly, and in a cause which lay as near to his 
heart as any in which he had ever been engaged. 

But the day was not to be one of unclouded happi- 
ness — ^few of the days of his life ever were— -and im- 
mediately following the entry in his Journal, of tlie 
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pi’Gsentation of tlie addi’ess and its gracious reception, 
the.se words occur : — 

Oiune Iiomfi, wrote iiud sent a latter to the Times containing the 
announcement of Peel’s hostility to the Paetory Bill ; painful enougli, 
but it cannot be helped. 

The ste]>.s which led to this decision may be briefly 
recounted here. On the 24th January Lord Ashley had 
noted in his Diary : — 

Have written twice to Peel to obtain his linal decision respecting 
the .Factory Bill. It is manifest how the tide is sotting, I must 
persist, and we .shall break a.suudor. But it i.s a forniidable step. 
God alone can .strengthen me. 

The fi.rst letter to Sir Eobert was as follows ; — 

Lord Ashley to Sir liobert Ted. 

St. Giles’s House, Jan. 2ht, 1842. 

I\Iy deae Sir Robert, — ^Nearly live months have now elapsed 
since the subject of the Factory Question was brought before you. 
I may, therefore, safely and justly request, in accordance with the 
wishes of many parties in the Northern Districts, that you will be 
kind enough to tell me whether you have made up your mind to 
re.si.st or concede the prayers of the operatives for the furtlier limita- 
tion of the hour.s of labour between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one. My etlbi'ts have hitherto been confined to this point, and it is 
on tliis only that an answer is required. 

As the meeting of Parliament is clo.se at hand, you will, 
{lerhaps, feel no objection to remove the suspen.se in which so many 
thousands arc at present detained. 

Yours truly, 

Ashley 

To this letter Sir Robert Peel replied : — 

Sir llohert Peel to Lord Ashley. 

Whitehall, Jan . 22 nd , 1812. 

My DEAit Ashley, — In reply to your letter of the 21st, .1 bog 
leave to acquaint you that I am not prepared to pledge myseli, or 
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other membors of the Government, to the support of a Bil] limiting 
the hours of labour to ten for all persons between tlie age of thirteen 
and twenty-one. 

Sir James Graham, as Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, has under his consideration a measure connected with the 
important question of labour in factories, and the education oi 
ohildren employed in them, and I am confident that he will, if you 
will allow him, he glad to have an opiportunity of conferring with 
yon, who have given so much of your attention to these subjects, if 
you will call upon him. 

Very faithfully your.s, 

IloBEiiT Peel. 

The object of Lord Ashley’s second letter on the 
subject was to obtain a distinct understanding whether 
it would he the determination of the Government to 
oppose a Bill if brought in from any other (piarter ; 
lint to this Sir Eobert replied tliat he considered his 
first letter was sufficiently explicit. 

Thereupon, Lord Ashley wrote to the Short-Time 
Committees as follows 

London, i'W;. 2 , 1842 . 

To THE Short-Time Committees op Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Yoiiksiiibe. 

Gentlesien, — It is with the deepest regret that I am obliged 
to announce to you that Sir Robert Peel has signified his opposition 
to the Ten Hours Bill; and I conclude, therefore, as yon will con- 
clude, that liis reply must he taken as the reply of tlie whole 
Government on this important question. 

Thougli painfully disappointed, I am not disheartened, nor am 
I at a I0S.S either what counse to take, or what advice to give. T 
shall persevere unto my last hour, and so must you ; wo must 
exliaust every legitimate means tliat the Constitution affords, in 
petitions to Parliament, in public meetings, and in friendly coufer- 
euces with your employers; but you must infringe no law, and 
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ofl'end 110 proprictios ; wc lunst iill work togethor as respoiiKLI ili! men, 
who will oru; (hi}' give an account of then’ motives euhI nclions : 
if this cimr.se he approved, no consideration sliall detach me fnim 
your cause ; if not., you must elect another advocate. 

I kilos'.' that, ill resolving on tliisstep, le.Kclude myself altogcihcr 
from the tenure of office : I rejoice in the sacrifice, happy to devote tin* 
remainder of my day.s, he they many or he they few, as (lod in 11 is 
wi.sdom shall determine, to an effort, however laborious, to ameliorate 
your moral and social condition, 

I am, gentlemen, your faithful friend and servant, 

Asiilhv. 

The Diary continues; still on the .same clay when 
this cloud had arisen, namely, Feb. 3rd : — 

To Lambeth ; — an aduiirahle party of bishops and dignitaries ; 
no English laymen hut myself and Ingli.s. It was a striking and 
affecting thing to see the King there, when I recollected the doubts 
and anxieties which attended our discussions on ‘the Bishopric’ in 
the same palace, only six months before. ‘ This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ Just before his departure, lie 
called out from the end of the room that he wished to see me. I 
advanced to him, and he took my hand very kindly, and said, ‘ t 
desire to take leave of you now, I shall not be able to see you to- 
morrow, as I shall be so occupied; I will take leave of you now, and 
I wish to say that I hope you will some day visit me at Berlin.’ ’ 1 
am deeply obliged to your Majesty, and I can assure your Majesty 
that I shall think it not only a pleasure, but a duty to do so.’ 
‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘I am delighted to hear you say so.’ ‘ ¥"08, sir, 
pilease God 1 have the means, your Majesty will one day find me at 
Berlin.’ He then shook my hand, and went away. May ho. ciirry 
every bles-sing witli him! ‘May God,’ as I said in iiroposing Lis 
heidtU, ‘ jirosper him, and bless him, both in time and in eternity ! ’ 

A day somewhat of trouble and rebuke, yet 1 should have been 
prepared for it — politicians are chameleons, and take the colour of 
the passing cloud. My letter approves itself to thoir consciences, but 
oVkstriiots thoir wishe.s ; they feel that I am in the right and Feel in 
the Treasury ; so the House of Commons will think with me and act 
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with Jiim. I liave had some cold praise, hut no promises of support. 

1 u CO 1 li 1 t 1 w til .some formal regrets ; hut they all .show me 
that the right hand of the chair presents objects in a different point 
of view iroiu the left hand — some have suddenly found out that ‘ 1 
may be going too far j ’ all seem secretly to wish that I would go no 
fiirtlusr. ‘ Feel has made a propitiatory sacritiee to Cohde]i and (Jo,, 
and why should not to the whole party?’ These are their 
thoughts, though not, as yet, their language. ‘ Prahitas kmdatur, e,t 
alt/tiV 

1 confess I feel sadly alone ; J am like a pelican in the wilder- 
nn.ss, or a sparrow on the hou.so-tops. I have no one with whom I 
can take oonnsol, no one to aid me, no one to cheer me, 

Feb. 4th. — By chance I lighted on the Morning Post, and 
: found there the mo.st violent and venomous article I ever read against 
any public man, directed against myself. .... This is only a 
sample of the things I shall have to endure. Were I just coming 
into public life, fresh from school, and lessons of morality, I 
should die outright of astonishment and disgust j but though 
affected, I am acclimated, and, having endured an attack, shall 
recover a part of my health, but no more. Those who do not openly 
desert, discountenance my progress ; some look black, all look cold ; 
the very men who patted me on the back, praised my exertions, 
rebuked the apathy of the Government (while we were in Opposition) 
now reverse all three. Sandon talks of it as very natural, if not 
very justifiable — Ho he sv/re,’ he says, ‘wlmi in Opposition your 
friends wished to wnnoy the existing Gcmernment, now, of course, 
they look more carefully into the thing,’ This he did not condemn, 
but called it ‘ human infirmity ! ’ This was his tone throughout a 
long conversation, in which he endeavoured to show that, as much 
evil ivoiild be left after all that I could do, I might as well leave the 
whole. 

When Lord Ashley was yet very young in Parlia- 
mentary life, he had laid it down as a rule, to govern 
him In all future action, ever to be honest and straight- 
forward and true to principle, quite irrespective of 
party considcmitions. A.s early as 1834 he had recorded 
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in liis note-book that on a certain debate many Con- 
servatives bad stayed away on vanons pretexts, but 
none admissible. “ Our single rule,” he adds, “slioiild 
be, to do in Opposition precisely as vve should do in 
Government, and not lose sight of principles in a burst 
of personal antipathy to the minister.” 

It was as a matter of practical Christianity that Lord 
Ashley had, in the first instance, taken up the Lactory 
Question, and it was in the same spirit that he dealt with 
every fresh phase of it. hTor did he ever lose a chance 
of bringing the subject of personal religion before com- 
rhnnities or individuals, as he had opportunity. On the 
8th February he received a letter from a man who bore 
the reputation of being an advanced and dangerous 
Socialist, requesting an interview, as he had recently 
made an extensive tour in England and Scotland to test 
popular opinion on various subjects, but particularly on 
Factory Legi.slation. He concluded his letter thus; — 
“ That your Lordship may long he spared to advocate 
the rights of the poor, the oppressed, and him that hath 
none to help him, and that you may continually enjoy 
that greatest of all rewards, the ble.ssing of an approving 
conscience, is the sincere prayer of 5 mur Lordship’s 
admirer and humble fellow-worker in tbe cause of the 
wdiitc slave, 

To this letter Lord Aside}' sent the following 
characteristic reply 

Ymi liavo been represented to me as a Socialist and an advowite 
of principles tliat I regard with terror and abliorrenoe ; and you will 
therefore readily believe the pleasure with wliich I observed the siiirit 
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and language of your letter. I could not but apply to you the words 
of that Book whose expressions you have borrowed, and say, as was 
said to Ananias of Saul, ‘ Behold, he prayeth ! ’ I deeply rejoice in 
tliis, because I respect your talents, I admire your zeal, and I hope 
to find in you a true and.faitlifiil ally in these great and final efforts 
for the moral, .social, and religious welfare of the working j^eojfie. 

The unfat^oiirable attitude of Sir Eobert Peel to the 
Factory Question was a source of continuous anxiety to 
Lord Ashley. 

Feb. 24th. . . . All Peel’s affinities are towards wealth and 

capital. His heart is manifestly towards the mill-owners j his lip.s 
oc6a.sionally for the operatives. What has he ever doim or proposed 
for the working classes'! His speech of last night was a signal 
instance of his tendondea He suppre.ssed all the delinquencies of 
the manufacturers, bepraised machinery, and treated the distress as 
severe but temporaiy. Now, lie might have said that no small 
portion of the suffeiing was caused by tlie forced immigration of fami- 
lies in 1836, reducing the already low wages, and aggravating the 
misery, in the stagnation which followed. He might have said, too, 
that, while we cannot interdict machinery, we ought not to be blind 
to its effects ; it may cheapen goods for the consumer, but it pauperises 
irrevocably thousands of workpeople, who can never resume their 
position, whatever be the , activity of trade. In short, his speech 
was a transcript of his miird : cotton is everything, man nothing ! 

Feb. 25th.— Time creeps on, years fly past, and the city of 
oppression and vice has not capitulated ; the factory system stands 
erect ; millions of infants are consumed in other departments ; and, 
in the courso of nature, it seems probable that before long I shall 
be removed to anotlier scene of action — to the House of Lords. 
If I regard this event .os a man. only, I iiimst .see in it utter 
annihilation of all my schemes for the benefit of the working 
classes, and a total retireinoiit from public life, because in that 
House, except for one who holds high official station, there is little, 
or no power of originiiting anything which may conduce to tlie, 
welfare of the poorer sort. The Peers act as breakwaters, and thinlc 
as such ; this is their office, and they never rise above it. Tlio 
House of Oonimons is the depository of Power j any favour acquired 
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there is more effective than ten times the amount in the Hoviso of 
Lords; they are won, besides, by different qualities, and the .station 
oucu])ied by different men. T should be quite overwhelmed l)y such 
peers as Salialmry, lledesdale, and Wharuclifle. Character of 
kinds is far lksr required and appreciated among the Peers. Lord 
Ijyndhurst, both in opposition and in government, exercised an 
influence, and eorotnanded an attention, which would be utterly 
denied to him iji the Hou.se of Oomnions. 

March 3rd, — Matters do not brighten; I see hardly a spook of 
day. There may be a ray of light to break forth in God's mercy, hut 
it is not yet above the horizon. It is manifest that this Govern- 
ment is ten times more ho.stiIe to my views than the last, and they 
carry it out in a manner far more severe and embarrassing. I find 
that the inspectors are terrified by Sir J. Graham. Horne and 
Saunders are now warmly with me, but they do not dare to say so. 
How I fear delay, the Minister knows my position, and can defy me, 
becaiuse he has both power and .speciousness on his side. Matters may 
be postponed to a late period of the Session, when I shall be more 
than usually helpless through the absence of many supporters. 1 am 
jmrtieularly dejected. I feel an unusual conviction of incompetenoy ; 
every one seems more equal to the task, be it what it may, than myself. 

I am become quite timid. I have undertaken things that are too hard 
for me, and yet I have asked — at least I thought so — counsel of God in 
everything ; but man oftentimes asks amiss. ... I might have sus- 
pected what I now know, that I have raised up a liost of enemie.s 
by my letter to Koundell Palmer. A body of them in the House 
have clcterininecl ‘to crusli me,’ and they are resolved to do so 
through the Factory Question, for which purpose two went down 
in Januaiy last to the manufaetunng districts. They cannot 
make any personal charge, but they may deeply and Beriomsly wound 
me by depriving me, oven for a year, of rny haril-oarned fruit. 
They may, and will, give me pain, but they cannot tarni.sli me. 

Marcli 5th. — Fresh labour added to old .sinews. I am like a, 
factory spinner — more toil and less wages. The Committee of Flec- 
tions has now put me on the Chairman’s panel (and I cannot decline 
it, for sucli is the law), and the panel have put me in their own chair. 
This is burdensome, because I am already over-occupied. . . . 

News travelled leisurely in those days, and it was 
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not till the end of Februaiy that the papers piih- 
lished the account of the entry of Bishop Alexander 
int(i Jerusalem, and his cordial reception by the au- 
thorities. 

March 8th. — There must be something more than ordinary in the 
Bi.shopric of Jeritsalem, else why this fuiy in England and on tlie 
Gontineut ? — British Puseyites and French Papists against it ! The 
Jov.rnnl dns Dehrda contrasts the entry of the Bishop with the humble 
ingress of our Saviour ; but would our Lord have refused the courtesy 
of the Governing Powei-s, had they proffered it to Him ? Lord 
Lyfctleton stirs in the Lords, Dr. Bo wring in the Commons, while 
all the realms of Pusey are vomiting out essays. God will turn 
the wrath of man to His owir honour. 

March 9th, — Awoke in high spirits. There Ls a strong feeling 
‘ c.irmm prcecordia ' that all will go well. 

March 1 1th. — ^Peel has been eminently successful in his 2^ ans ; 
his Corn Bill has been sharply debated, but, on the whole, favourably 
received. His new taxes and new tariffs (to-night) almost gave satis- 
faction, a thing unheard of in the history of the Exchequer ! To be 
sure, he had an astounding case of necessity, but that plea, even, has 
often, times failed, His succe,ss puzzles me ; I cannot regard him in 
any light but as a mere seeker of human praise ; his moral phraseology 
seems the result of calculation. His speech this evening was a chef- 
d’oeuvre of self-confidence. This is unquestionably the next best thing 
to a vigorous faith ; it leads to victory. I begin to fear that I have as 
little of the one as of the other. I am quite down again ; easily raised, 
easily depressed. I catch at a straw, and wiithe under disappointment. 
The fact is, I am almo.st tired. I have laboured now for nearly ten 
year.s, and the haven recedes as I a2)pvoach. . . . Not a cheer 

is given to Peel in the House of Commons that docs not retard 
my success, multqdy my toil, and add to my anxiety. This is a 
jovial 2wospect ! 

Ma.rnh 18th,-— ‘Spoke again last night on the Lunacy Bill. I 
aeo-’ined to myself to do it. without force or point, and witli difficulty ; 
half left unsaid and the other half said ilL This is humbling and 
despairing, because I plough not in ho25e. How can 1 look to success 
in the great measures I 2U’opose, if 1 am so vveak in the smaller 1 
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The House will ilespiso schemes so brought forward. Am I woi’king 
'in the trutli and ybr the truth 1 This doubt often arises now, and yot, 
what is my guide if I am not ? 

March 29th. — If things are not put down as they arise, they are 
either lost or are recorded with their point Iduiited. A reconciliation 
with Peel. We shook hands, and avoided all explanations. So inudi 
the bettor ; an exfdauation only gets rid, for the moment, of the old 
cjuarrel, for the prirpo.se of laying the gi'ounds of a new one. Facts 
may be, set right ; hiit we .should have had to deal with opinions and 
expressions. He was very cordial, and clearly nnioh pleased. 

April 9th. — ^This day is, perhap.s, the last of leisure I .shall have 
for a long time. Gave it to the reading of the Colliery Report, that I 
may he thorouglily fiirnislied to the good work. I can never produce, 
in a speech, one-tenth part of the truth, and yet, unless that be fully 
told, I .shall not accomplish mj' purpose. Great labour, great difli- 
cultj', first to read, and then to select and arrange the matter. But 
the Longford Committee will, I fear’, oociipy an alarming amount of 
time. ‘ Who is sufficient for the.se things V 

April 14th. — Have been cast as chairman of the Longford Elec- 
tion Committee. Pi’ayed for council, wisdom, and understanding, 
honest intentions and a true heart, to do justice and judgment. I 
have been anxious and always feared that I had hitherto failed, 
hut when I summed up ye.stei’day, after three days of pleading 
hy Counsel, I convinced, in fact, my colleagues of different politics ; 
two of them would have adopted my view, had not the third called 
for a division, 

April 26th, — I see the setting of the wind. People are already 
beginning to say ‘You will do nothing this year with your Factory 
Bill; the Government will have no time,’ itc,, &c,, and all these 
commonplaces. Meanwhile, wrrong, oppression, mutilation, deatli, 
udth all tlio grim roll of pl)y.sical and moral evils, are in full liberty. 

May 7th, — Y'e.sterday the Jewish anniversary. Never had we 
such a meeting, never such syinpathy, . never such enthusiasm. 
Every one felt deeply moved, all hearts were lifted u]>, to give God 
tlu) glory. Heartily did I wish our venerable Pre.sidont* many happy 
retui'iis of such a day, in the Lord’s name. A hle.Hsi.ng Tnanifestly 
rested on it. All that we had done was approved, all tirat we 


* Sir Thomas Bnriiig, President of tho Society from 1815 to 1848. 
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suggested was adopted, every one was pleased, aiid many were 
comforted. Everlasting love and praise to the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob ! 

In August, 1840, Lord Ashley had moved for a, 
Commission to inquire into the employment of the 
children of the poorer classes in mines and collieries, 
and in May, 1842, the first report was issued.* hew, if 
any, Blue Books of the kind ever became so widely 
known. Continental as well as English reformers and 
philanthropists studied its fearful disclosures with in- 
tense interest. A mass of misery and depravity was 
unt'eileci of which even the warmest friends of the 
labouring classes had hitherto hut a faint conception. 

It would he utterly incredible, were not the testi- 
mony overwhelming, that, in the most Christian and 
civilised country in the world, such enormities could 
have been permitted ; and if we dwell briefly upon a few 
of the details, it is only that this generation may he 
the better enabled to realise what was the actual state 
of things in the “ old time before them,” and how 
great wuis the cleliverauce that Lord Ashley was instru- 
mental in eflecting, 

A very large proportion of the workers underground 
were less than thirteen years of. age; some of them 
began to toil in the pits when only four or five ; many 
when between six and seven, and the majority when not 
over eight or nine, females as well as males. 

A man must have strong nerves who, for the first 
time, descends a deep shaft without some uncomfortable 
* Pariiainontary Papers, 1842, xv., xvL, xvii. 
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sensations. To a young, timid cliild, the descent was a 
cruel terror, nor was the first impression of the mine 
less horrible. It was damp, dark, and close; with 
water trickling down its sides, the floor ankle deep in 
black mud ; and around, a labyrinth of dark, gruesome 
passages. 

The first emp]oym.ent of a very young child was 
that of a “trapper,” and any occupation more bar- 
barous it is dilTicult to conceive. The ventilation of 
a mine was a very complicated affair, and cannot be 
ea.sily explained in a few words. Suffice it to say that 
were a door or trap left open after the passage of a 
coal carriage through it, the consequences would be 
very serious, causing great heat and closeness when 
the miners were at work, and perchance an explosion. 
Behind each door, therefore, a little child, or trapper, 
was seated, whose duty it was, on hearing the approach 
of a wliiiiey, or coal-carriage, to pull open the door, 
and shut it again immediately the whirley had pa.ssed. 
From the time the first coal was brought forward in 
the morning, until the last whirley had passed at n ight, 
that is to say for twelve or fourteen hours a day, the 
trapper was at his monotonous, deadening work. He 
had to sit alone in the pitchy darkness and the horrible 
silence, exposed to damp, and unable to stir for more 
than a dozen paces with safety lest he should be found 
neglecting his duty, and suffer accordingly, lie dared 
not go to sleep — the punishment was the “strap,” 
applied with brutal severity. Many of the iniiies were 
infested with rats, mice, beetles, and other vermin, and 
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stories are told of rats so bold, that they would eat the 
horses’ food in the presence of the miners, and have 
been known to run off with the lighted candles in their 
mouths and explode the gas. All the circumstances 
of a little trapper’s life were full of horror, and upon 
nervous, sensitive cliildren the effect was terrible, pro- 
ducing a state of imbecility, approaching almost to 
idiocy. Except on Sunday they never saw the sun ; 
they had no hours of relaxation, their meals were mostly 
eaten in the dai’k, and their “ homes ” were with parents 
who devoted them to this kind of life. 

The young Iambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young bird.s are chirping in the nest ; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west. 

But the young, young children, 0 my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others. 

In the conn tiy of the free. 

As they grew older, the trappers were passed on to 
other employments, “hurrying,” “filling,” “riddling,” 
“ tipping,” and occasionally “ getting,” and in. the.se 
labours no distinction whatever wtis made between hoy.s 
and girls in their mode of work, in the weights they 
carried, in the distances they travelled, in the wages 
they received, or in their dress, which comsisted of no 
other garment than a ragged shirt or shift, or a pair of 
tattered trousers. “ Hurrying ” — that is, loading small 
wagons, called corves, with coals, and pushing them 
along a passage — was an utterly barbarous labour 
performed by women as well as by cbildreu. They had 
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to crawl on hands and knees, and draw enormous Aveiglits 
along shafts as naiTow and as wet as conunon sewers, 
and women remained at this work until the last hour 
of pregnancy. When the passages were very narrow, 
and. not more th.an eighteen to twenty-four inches 
in height, boys and girls performed the work by 
“girdle and chain;” tliat is to say, a girdle was pnt 
round the naked waist, to which a chain from the 
carriage was hooked and passed between the legs, and, 
crawling on liands and knees, they drew the carriages 
after them. It is not necessary to describe bow the sides 
of the hnrriers were blistered, and their ankles strained, 
how their backs were chafed by coming in contact with 
the roofs, or how they stumbled in the darkness, and 
choked in the stifling atmosphere. It is enough to say 
that they wei’e obliged to do the work of horses, or 
other beasts of burden, only because luiman flesh and 
blood was cbeaper in some cases, and horse labour was 
impossible in others. 

“ Coal bearing ” — canying on their backs, on unrailed 
roads, burdens varying from half a hundredweight to one 
luindrod weight and a half — was almost always performed 
by girls and women, aud it was a common occurrencci 
for little children of the age of six or seven years to 
carry burdens of coal of half a hundredweight up steps 
that, in the aggregate, equalled an ascent, fourteen 
times a day, to the summit of St, Paul’s Cathedral! 
’fho coal was carried in a creel, or basket, furmod to 
the hack, the tugs or straps of which were placed over 
the forehead, and the body had to be beirt almost double 
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to prevent the coals, 'wliicli were piled liigli on to the 
neck, from falling. Sometimes these tugs would break 
in ascending the ladder, when the consequences would 
alwa3^s be serious, and sometimes fatal, to those who 
were immediately following. • 

Another form of severe labour to which children of 
eight years of age and irp wards were frequently put, 
was that of pumping water in the under-bottom of the 
pits. The little rvorkers stood, as a, rule, ankle- deep in 
water, performing their unceasing tasks during hours as 
long as those in the other departments of labour. 

It sometimes happened that the children employed 
in the mines were required to work “double shifts,” 
that is to say, thirty-six hours continuou.sly, and the 
work thus cruelly protracted consisted, not intending 
self-acting machinery, but in the heaviest kind of 
bodily fatigue, such as pushing loaded wagons, lift- 
ing heavy weights, or driving and constantly righting 
trains of loaded corves. 

In addition to the actual labour, the children, espe- 
cially the apprentices, suffered terribly from the cruelty 
of the overlookers, who bargained for them, dismi.s.sed 
them, and nsecl them as they pleased. Tire revelation 
of the brutal piuiishments inflicted for the most trifling 
o [fences, is too sickening to dwell upon, nor will we 
advert to the fact that the food of the children was 
ahno.st invariably insnilicient, was of the coarsest kind, 
and was oaten irregularly. 

It is needless to say that the poor little creatures, 
who laboured thus like beasts of burden, and who 
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scarcely'- ever saw tlie sutisliinc more than once a wink, 
snfl’ered terribly in health. The foantlation of diseases 
of the heart and lungs was laid in early life ; many 
died young, and at thirty 3 'ears of age most colliers 
became asthmatic, while rheiiraatisnr was almost; nni- 
ver.sal. Every penson employed in a coal mine was, 
in addition, expo.sed to danger constant and imminent, 
and it was a common saying that a collier was never 
safe after he was “ swung off to bo let down the pit.” 
The accidents, of them preventable, to which 

persons were chiefly exposed, were, falling down the 
shaft, coal falling upon them, suffocation by car- 
bonic acid gas, drowning from the sudden breaking 
in of water, and other minor accidents, which better 
regulations and machinery have noiv made impos- 
sible. 

Education was totally neglected and the morals of 
the people were in the lowest possible state. Nor can 
this be wondered at wdien it is remembered that in a 
great number of the pits men worked in perfect 
nakedness, and in this state Avere assisted in their 
labours bj'- females of all ages, from gills of si.v 3 'ear.s 
old to women of twenty-one, these women being them- 
selves quite naked down to the waist, their only gar- 
nieut being trousers. 

As a rule the wages paid to labourers in the nune.s, 
and especially to the women and children, were iiurea.son- 
abl}^ low, and in some districts the iniquitous ” truck 
system” prevailed, that is to sa}', the people werc3 not 
paid in money, but by advances of goods from a sliop in 

B B 
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tho nt'io’Lboui'liood wliere the necessaries of life were 
ileiirer by :25 per cent, than in shops farther off. 

ffor all the revolting cruelty practised upon the 
poor children employed in mines and collieries ; for all 
five dreadful sufferings to which they were subjected 
in tlieir premature and destructive labour ; for all the 
horrible indecencies daily passing before their eyes and 
iindting their imitation ; for all the ignorance, licentious 
habits, and social disorganisation springing out of this 
state of things, the main excuse given was, that without 
the employment of child-labour, the pits could not 
possibly be worked with a profit; that after a certain 
age the vertebrae of the back do not conform to the 
required positions, and therefore the children must 
begin early, and that unless early inured to the work 
and its terrors no child would ever make a good collier. 

It was when the condition of things was in this 
state that Lord Ashley had demanded a Commission of 
Inquiry. 

May 7th. — Tho report of tlie Coniniission is out — a noble docu- 
ment, Tlie Home Oflice in vain endeavoured to hold it back : it came 
by a most providential mistake into the hands of members; and, 
though the Seoi’etary of State for a long while prevented the sale 
of it, he could not prevent publicity, or any notice of motion. 

Perhaps even ‘ Civilisation’ itself never exhibited such a uias.s 
of sin and crueffy. The disgust folt is very great, thank God ; but 
will it be reduced to action wlion I call for a remedy ? 

May 14tli.— Tlie Govermnent cannot, if they would, refuiso the 
Bill of which 1 have given notice, to exclude females and children 
from coal-pits— the feeling in my favour has heeoine quite enth usiastic ; 
the Press on all sides is working most vigorously. Wrote pointedly 
to thank the editor of the Morning Chronicle for his support, which 
is most effective. 
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Coiicurrently witli the Factory Question, Lord 
Ashley was coutimiing his labours in other Jiiovemeuts, 
aud es])ecially those on behalf of the Insane. Thus he 
writes : — 

Miiy ITtli. — This cky I liave A'kitetl Haiiwell, iu company with 
Serjeant Adjiiiis, and well may I, aye, aud by His grace da .1, 
Jieartily thank God for all that I saw there. Could any lumi, wdio has 
the least regard for his fellow-iuaii, as created and redewnod by the 
SiinU) lilessed Lord, behold such a triumph of wi.sdom and mercy 
over ignorance and ferocity and not rejoice, and give God the glory ? 
These things cannot he expressed, no, nor felt, Ijy any hut the spiidt 
of Christian love, of tlio love of that dearest Lord, whose very essence 
is the indivisible, necessary, and single princip)le of gooduiiss itself. 
What sud'erings mitigated, what degra<latioii spared, what vices 
restrained, what affections called forth ! 

May 21st. — The Government had well-nigh given away Thursday 
(iny clay) for the Colliery Bill, to C, Btiller. It is clear that they 
desire to get rid of the motion. This day I received a formal pro- 
position from Freemantle. to give precedence to the Bridport case. 
No reason assigned wliy the Minister deniandcil precedence; tiiere is 
quite as good reason why I .should precede Buller, as he precede me. 
I told him that such a request came with a very bad grace from a 
Government which was hostile, not only to past measures of the 
kind, but, I really believed, to this one in particular ! I, of course, 
refused ; jiostponemcnt would be total surrender. 

May 23rd. — Peel, knowing my determination not to give way, 
advised Wynne this evening (Wynne told mo so himself) to take 
Thursday for a quttslion of pj-ieifeye, therehy destroying me alto- 
gether. Never was there .such treatment, such ahominablo trickery. 

May 21th. — One would have thought that a ' pateruid ’ Govern- 
ment would have hastened to originate, certainly to aid. any measures 
for the removal of this foul and eruel stain? No such thing, jio 
assistance, no sympathy — every obstacle in my way, though I doubt 
wheilier they will dare opeiilij to oftjMse ms on the Bill itself. Have 
no time for reflection, no time for an entry. I hear that no sucli 
.seu.satiori has been caused since the first disclosures of the horrors 
of the slave trade ! God, go before us, as in Thy pillar of a cloud ! 

BBS 
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May 30tli. — yOtli, day fixed ; jiersisted, having received an assur- 
ance from Peel and Preemautle that the privilege question would not 
occupy two hourSj Peel having engaged to give me a day if I were 
disappointed. 8o it turned out; Wyime was absent ; I was called ; 
tlie first seutence was all but begun, when ci’ies arose that Wynne 
was coming ; I gave way, and this famous ‘ two hours ’ debate 
occupied from five till twelve o’clook ! Never did I pass such an • 
evening; expecting, for six hours, without food or drink, to ho called 
on at any moment — very unwell in consequence, and have been, in 
fact, ever since. Peel then gave me Tuesday (to-morrow), and just 
now— such is the apparent fate of the question — a horrid attempt 
to assassinate the Queen has caused an adjournment of the House. 
... A .second attempt to murder our young Queen is really as 
shocking individually, as it is alarming publicly. May God hear 
the prayer of tho.se who faithfully adore Him, and shield her from 
every mischief ! 

May 31.st. — This is the day; hut I fear that all will be so en- 
grossed by this terrible aftkir, that there will be no hearing for us ! 
Wrote to Peel, and offered to release him from his engagement (which 
he was quite ready to hold to), seeing his great anxiety to finish the 
Income Tax Bill, He had lost his day by so terrible an event, that 
it would be kind and becoming on my part to anticipate Ids wislies 
and postpone my own. He wTote a grateful acceptance of my oftei’, 
and now I stand for Tuesday next, like the god Terminus on the 
Capitol, resolved not to budge. 

dune 1st. — I am glad I have done so. Peel has carried his Bill, 
and I am not the worse for the delay, at least, I hope so. 1 foresee 
a covert and .spiteful oppositioii ; the Great N'orthdrn coal-owners 
have produced a dooument of defence of themselve.s, which throws 
the niautlo of their comparative merit over the enonnities of the 
general practice. Here, is party! It is a vain, insolent, and feeble 
jiaper, quite in the style of tire old apologies of the Factory ma.sters. 
These repeated delays have tried niy patience, and stumbled my 
faith—God forgive me. I shaiU yet see that the harvest is retarded, 
not denied. ■ ■ 

“ Tliei'e, madam, is the greatest Jacobin in your 
Majesty’s dominions.” Thus s^joko Lord Mclbourue, in 
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his laug'bino- wslj, addressina^ the Queen and pointing 
to Lord Ashley, who was dining one day at Windsor 
during the ractory Agitation. Lord Shaftesbury also 
used to laugh when narrating the incident, but it is 
clear from the following entry that his sensitive nature 
smarted during this period under the badinage of men 
of that, school : — 

^Fc't IVrelliourne at fliimcr — a good deal excited l)y las language 
aiul opinions, and spoke strongly. I will iievf'r henceforwanl sny 
aiiytliing to him, 1 have protested fully and tiiially, and there the 
matter shnll end. There is a deuided change in feeling towards rny 
measures — even Howiek declared last night to me, that long as he 
had been opjiosed to interference, he was compelled to admit its 
present necessity. ... 

The report of the Commission had aroused the 
indignation of the whole country. No one had the 
least conception of the euormity of the evil that 
existed ; but it was reserved for Lord Ashley to expose 
the iniquity of the system in a speech so powerftd that 
it not only thrilled the House, but sent a shudder 
through the length and breadth of the land, 

June 9tli. — Oil that I had the tongue of nn angel to express 
what I ought to feel ! God grant that I may never forget it, for 
r eaniint record it. On the 7th, brought; forward my motion — the 
.success li.as been wonderful, yes, really wonderful— for two hours the 
House listened so attentively that you might have heard a ptin drop, 
broken only by loud and repeated marks of iipiirobatioii — at the 
clo.se a dozen members at least followed in .succession to give niii 
piraise, and expiress their sense of the holy cause. ... 

As 1 stood at the table, and jnst before .1 opened my mouth, 
the words of Clod came forcibly to my mind, ‘ Only bo sl.rong ami 
of a good courage’ — jivaised be ili.s Holy hJaiue, I was as easy 
from that moment as though 1 had been sitting in an armduiir, 
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Many men, I hear, .slietl teai-.s — Beeliott Deiiisoii confessed to me tliat 
he did, and that he left the House lest he should be seen. Sir (.t. 
(iiv'y told William Go^ype^• that he ‘ would rather have made tliat 
.speech than any he ever heard.’ Even Joseph Hume wa.s touched, 
^lerahers took me aside, and spoke in a very serious tone of thanks 
and admiration. I must and wiU sing an everlasting ‘ non nobis.’ 
—Grant, oli blessed God, that I may not be exalted above 
measure, hut that I may ever creep close by the ground, kiiow- 
iugi and joyfully confessing, that I am Thy servmnt, that without 
'.I’hee I am notliing worth, and that from Thee alone cometh all 
counsel, wisdom, and understanding for the sake of our most dear 
and only Saviour, God manifest in the flesh, our Lord Jesins Chri.st ! 
It has given me liopes for the Empire, hopes for its permanence, 
hopes for its service in the purposses of the Messiah. God prosper the 

June 11th. — Has not this carried, in fact, the Ten Hours Bill? 
Yet two such mercies in one year would exceed, not God’s goodness, 
hut man’s capacity. 

The masterly speech in which Lord Ashley intro- 
duced his Bill, gave an epitome of the Commissioners’ 
Eeport, and set forth the whole question in its physical, 
moral, social, and religious aspects. 

“Is it not enough,” he said, in conclusion, “to 
announce these things to an assembly of Christian 
and British, gentlemen ? For twenty millions of 
money you purchased the liberation of the negro ; 
and it was a blessed deed. You may, this night, by 

a cheap and harmless vote, invigorate the hearts of 

thousands of your country peoide, enable them to 

walk erect in newness of life, to enter on the enjoymenb 

of their inherited freedom, and" avail themselves (if tliey 
will accept them) of the opportunities of virtue, of 
morality, and .religion. These, sir, are the ends that I 
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« veutiire to propose ; tliis is the barbarism that 1 seelc to 

I restore.”* 

Lord Asliley’s motion, “ and the copious and jndieious 
^ speech in wliicb be introduced it, were received with an 

:s unaniinit}" almost unexampled in any political assem1)ly. 

< The noble Lord must have felt himself well rewarded, foi- 

bis exertions in the cause of humanity, by the reinavk- 
able tribute of admiration and consent which he received 
f]'om all parts of the House.” So spoke the leading jour- 
nal, and Englishmen generally warmly united in tlu; 

; tribute of admiration. In passing through Committee, 

and at the third reading, there were innumerable difficul- 

ties to overcome, and repeated attempts were made to 
if modify and delay the measure. But, hacked by the great 

body of the House, Lord Ashley was able to triumph 
over all obstacles. When, however, the Bill came down 
from the Lords on August 6th, it was found that its 
utility had been considerably impaired by amendments, 
1 which, however, it was thought politic to accept, rather 

than endanger the passing of the measure during the 
existing Session. 

One of the most determined opponent.s to factory 
legislation, as proposed by Lord Ashley, was Mr. 
Eichard Cohden. He was not only opposcul to the 
niea.sures, but to the man; and his view of the character 
of Lord Ashley was as ungenerous as it was unjust. 

I 111 one of his earliest speeches in Parliament Oobdeii 

fv * A member, in a preofidhif? discussion, had said that“iliis kind of 

! legislation would, bring back tlie barbarism of the Middle Ages ’’ iHjius.ird, 

, I s. kii. 13201. 
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uttered liis protest against tlie “ Philantliropiats.” In a, 
letter to his bi-other Frederick he says, “ "idle part of iny 
last speech that struck home the most was at the close. 
I liad observed an evident disposition on the Tory side 
to set up as Philanthropists. Old Sir Bohert Inglis sa.t 
with his hands folded ready to sigh, and, if needful, to 
weep, over a case of Church destitution ; he delivered a 
flaming panegyric upon Lord Ashley the other night, 
styling him ^kiQ friend of ike unproterkd, after he had 
been canting about the sulfermgs of lunatics. Added to 
this, Peel has been professing the utmost anxiety for 
paupers, and Sir Eardley Wilmot is running after Sturge. 
When I told them, at the close of my speech, that I had 
been cpiietly observing all this, but it would not all do 
unless they showed their consistency by untaxing the 
poor man’s loaf, there was a stillness and attention on the 
other side, very much like the conduct of men looking 
aghast at the first consciousness of being found out.” 

On another occasion, turning to a member who was a 
great friend of negro slaves, and to another who favoured 
Church Establishments, and who had lately coinpli- 
meuted Lord Ashley as the great “friend of humanity 
generally, and of factory children in particular,” C'oluleu 
said, “ When 1 .see a disposition among’ you to trade in 
humanity, I will not question your motives, hut this T 
will tell you, that if you would give force and grace to 
your professions of luimanity, it must not he confined 
to the negro at the Antipodes, nor to the building of 
(d lurches, nor to the extension of Church Establi.shment.s, 
nor to occasional visits to factories to talk sentiment 
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over factory cliildren — you must untax the people’s 
bread!” 

Although Cohclcn had steadily opposed Lord Ashley, 
step by step, both publicly and 23rivately, ho rai.sed no 
opposition whatever to the Mines and. Collieries Bill. 
On the contrary, when Lord Ashley had concluded his 
great speech — a speech he always considered one of the 
most successful he ever delivered — Gobden came over 
to him, at its conclusion, and sitting down on the 
bench beside him, wrung his hand heartily and said, 
“You know how opposed I have been to your views; 
but I don’t think I have ever been put into such a 
frame of mind, in the whole course of niy life, as I have 
been by your speech.” 

The impression produced upon the mind of Gobden 
was not evanescent. “ In 1842,” says his biographer,’'' 
“ Gobden took a more generou.s, or rather a more just, 
view of Lord Ashley’s character than he had been 
accustomed to express in his letters and conversation, 
‘ He would confess very frankly that, before he had 
entered that House, he had entertained doubts, in 
common witli many of the emjdoyers in the North, 
whether those advocates of the Short Honrs Bill, who 
supported the Corn Law, were really sincere : but, since 
he had had an oj^portunity of a closer observation 
of the nolde Lord, he -was perfectly convinced of his 
g’enuine philanthropy.’ ” 

There were occasions, in subsequent years, when 
Gobden con.sidered that Lord Ashley’s philanthropy was 
* “ Life of Eichard CoMou.” By John Morloj'. 
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leading liim astray, and lie resisted him accordingly ; 
hut all personal animosity had ceased, and, in its place, 
a frieudslii]) sprang up wliich, bore fruit in later years, 
when mutual sympatlij^ helped them each to hoar the 
sorrows of domestic bereavement that came upon them, 

June — Accounts from all parts full of promiso. Tlie 

collier jxiople tlieinsolves are deliglitod ; the hand-loom weavers (poor 
peo[)le !) rejoice in the exclusion of the females, as they themselves 
will go down and take their places. , Here is the first point of 
success, 

June 23rd. . . . Last niglit pushed the Bill through Com- 
mittee ; a feehlo and discreditaWe opposition ! ‘ Sinners ’ were with 

me, ‘ saints ’ against me — stanige the contradiction in limuan natui'e ! 
... Had I trusted in man, I should have heen lamentably forlorn : 
not a member of the Government, except Manners Suttim, who was 
neoessai'ily present. Graham, it is true, apologised, as summoned to 
the Queen ; but where were the rc-sti It is very curious (but so I 
have invariably found it) that tliose who iiromised support, failed, 
and those who made no ])romi.so!s, were present. I must except a 
few. Bell and his Northern gentry hehavi'd admirably. Home who 
came down to support me spoke against me ! 

There was one in the House of Commons who, not 
'for the first time, had come forward to show his sym- 
pathy Avith the oppressed poor, and with the man who 
was so nobly fighting on tlieir behalf. That heljier was 
Lord Palmerston, who pleaded that tlie measui'c raiglit 
pass into law without any alteration that would affect its 
principle, and he was convinced that it would pass if it 
receivedthe cordial and sin cere snpportof tlie Government. 

JSTor did he leave the matter here. In its passage 
through the House he continued to resist the amend- 
ments which tended to remove the security against tlie 
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employment of women. IIo “ taunted Minintors with 
not having given that cordial support which Sir Jainos 
(Iraham had promised. . . . He -would not accuse them 
of backing out of their intentions, hut their reluctance 
to phject to these araendments proved that there was 
a power greater than their own, which exercised a sort 
of coercion over them.” 

June 2dtli. — A. notice given last night, by Mr. Aiu.s\v-(.'rtli, to rofer 
the Hill to a Select Committee, to see whether it would not ahal e the 
wages of the working classes ! This iiivolve.s delay — long iiud serious 
delay, I .suffer much from anxiety. George Anson gave me a kind 
mes.S!ige from Prince Albert, expressive of his syjnpathy ami the 
Qneen’.s, adding tliat he had read every syllable of it to the Queen, 
wlio was particularly pleased with the message to herself from 
Isabel Hogg.t I found on my vetuYu home a moat excellent and 
amiable letter from the Prince. May God bless him and prosjjer 
him ,! 

ll.B.H. the Prince Consort to Lord Ashky. 

• Buckingham Palace, 23nZ, 1842, 

My dear Loed A,shley, — I have carefully perused your speed), 
which yon were so good as to send me, and I have been highly 
gratilicd hy your efforts, as well as horror-stricken hy the statements 
which you have brought before the country. I know you do not 
•svish for jjriu.so, jind 1 therefore withhold it, but Goil's best blessing 
will rest with you and .supjmjt you in your arduous hut gioi ious ta.sk. 
It is with real gratiticiitiou I see in the papers tlio progress wliicli 

* “ Life of Lord Palmerston.” By Hen. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 

t *■ Anotlau’ ivitno.ss, a imist excellent old fcieoteliwoiuim, Isaliol Hogg, 
.says: — “ Golliur people suffer much more than otliera. You iiivist just 
tell the Queen Victoria that wo aro tpiiet, loyal subjects. Woinen-pooplo 
don’t mind work here, hut they object to horse- work; and tlnit slio would 
have tlio blo.s.siiips of all tlio Scotch coal-women if she could got theiu out 
of tl)0 piits and send tlieni to other hihour.” — Quoted by Lord Ashley iu 
his speech, June 7, 1842, , 
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leading him astray, and lie resisted him accordingly ; 
hilt all personal animosity had ceased, and, in its place, 
a friendship sprang np which bore fruit in later years, 
when mutual sympathy helped them each to bear the 
sorrows of domestic bereavement that came upon them.. 

June 16th, — Accounts from all parts full of promise. The 
collier people tlmm.selves are delighted ; the hand-loom weavers (poor 
people !) rejoice in the exclusion of the female.?, as they themselve.? 
will go down and talce their places. Here is the first point of 
success. 

June 23rd. . . . Last night pushed the Bill through Com- 
mittee ; a feeble and discreditable opposition ! ‘ Sinners ’ were with 

me, ‘ saints ’ against me — strange the contradiction in human nature ! 
. . . Had I trusted in man, I should have been lamentably forlorn : 
not a member of the Gfovernment, except Manners Sutton, who was 
necessarily present. Graham, it is true, apologised, as summoned to 
the Queen ; but where wore the re.stl It is very curious (but so I 
have iuvariribly found it) that those who promised support, failed, 
and those who made no promises, were present. I must except a 
few. Bell and his Horthem gentry behaved admirably. Some who 
Ciune doAvn to support me spoke against me ! 

There was one in the House of Commons vdio, not 
‘for the first time, had come forward to show his sym- 
pathy with the oppressed poor, and with tlie man wlio 
was so nobly lighting on their behalf. That helper was 
Lord Palmerston, who pleaded that the measure might 
pass into law without any alteration that would affect its 
principle, and ho was convinced that it would pass if it 
receivedthe cordial and sincere supportof the G overnment. 

Hor did he leave the matter here. In its passage 
through the House he continued to resist the amend- 
ments which tended to remove the security against tlie 
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employment of women. He “ taunted Ministers with 
not having given that cordial support which Sir James 
Grrahara had promised. . . . He would not accuse them 
of baching out of their intentions, but their reluctance 
to object to these amendments proved that there was 
a power greater than their own, which exercised a sort 
of coercion over them.” 

June 24th. — A notice given last night, by Mr. Ainsworth, to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, to see whether it woTilcl not abate the 
wages of the working classes ! Tliis involves delay — long and serious 
delay. I suffer nnicli from anxiety. George Anson gave mo a kind 
message from Prince Albert, expre.ssive of his symyiathy and the 
Queen’s, adding that he had read every syllable of it to the Queen, 
wdio was particularly pleased with the message to herself from 
Isabel Ilogg. t 1 found on iny return home a most oxcollunt and 
amiable letter from the Prince. May God bless him and pro.s]K)r 
him ! 

Il.E.H. the Prince, Gonewt to Lord Ashley, 

• BucKiNaiiAM Palace, June 2Srd, 1842, 

My deas Loed A.shley, — I have cai-efully perused your speech, 
which you were so good as to send mo, and I have been highly 
gratified by your efforts, as well as horror-stricken by tlie statements 
w'hich you have brought before the country. I know you do not 
wish for praise, and I i.lierefore wdthhold it, hut God’s best lile.ssing 
will rest with you and support jmu in your arduous but glorious tusk. 
].t is with veal gratification I see in the papers the progress which 

* “ .Lift; of Lord Piilmerstoii.” By Hon. Evelyn A.shluy, M.P. 
t '• Another Avitness, a moist e-vcBllont old ScotcliAvoman, Isiilwl Hogg, 
says It— “ Oolliur people suffer much more than othei-s. Ytm inii.st just 
toll the Queen Victoria that we are quiet, loyal subjects. Womon-pcople 
don’t mind work here, but they object to horse- Avovk ; and flnit .slie would 
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yo\i made last niglit. 1 have no doubt but that the whole country 
must bo with you— at all events, I can assure you that the Queen is, 
whom your statements have filled with the deepest sympathy. 

It would give me much pleasure to see you any day that you 
w’ould cull on me, at twelve o’clock, and to converse with you on the 
.subject. 

Believe me, with my best wishes for your total success, 

Ever yours truly, 

Amskkt. 

June 25. — Late last night, or rather at two o’clock in the 
morning, forced my Bill through the Eeport, despite the resistance of 
Mr. Aimsworth. Thank God ! but the day is not yet won. There 
may he difficulty on the third reading. 

Waited on Prince Albert ; found him hearty, kind, .sensible, 
and zealous. He is an admirable man 1 

Juno 28. — ^Deputation from South Staffordshire ; very positive, 
very unreasonable. But they have secured Hathertou's co-operation 
in the Lonls ; and I, meanwhile, have not found any one to take 
thargo of the Bill. Buccleiich, even, require.s longer time for tho ex- 
c!u.sion of females. Locke, I hear (the agent of Francis Egerton), is 
secretly setting men’s minds against the ‘ female clause.’ The whol^ 
struggle is reserved for the Upper Hou.se. God bo with us ! 

June 29. — A day of expectation and hope. Disappointed at 
tlie last. The Hou.se -was covinted out, and my Bill again delayed. 
The mercy of God is ever qualifying evil. I have lost the day, but 
I have gained the Duke of Buceleuch. Ho will undertake tho 
charge of tlio Bill ; for him I will extend the time of operation 
to 1st of March. 

July 1. — Last night the Duke of Buccleuch informed me that 
his colleagues objected ; they refused him pormission to undertake 
the Bill; they would not make it a Government measure. Surely, 
after siich promises of supiiort from Graham, such unanimity in tin*. 
House, and sucli feeling in the country, they .should lijivii done ,so ; 
but they are hostile in their hearts. Hatherton has notified his 
oppo.sition in the Ijords. I. have no one to take charge of tlie Bill. 

July 2. — Eesisted again last night. Two divisions on the 
adjournment of the debate late at night Feel and Graham voted 
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ivitli uift on the first, but went away on the second. lYeithe)- of them 
mi id a iL'ord in my favour. Gladstone voted against me, and Bir 
Edward Knatchbull ; Graham, the evening before, had olmuged his 
tone, and began to express his doubts to Joeelyn. Here again is 
‘cordial support!’ The Government will openly doaevb me in tlie 
Ko.ust! of Lords. Wharnolifte attempted to break his engagement, 
by du.sii’ing me to postpone all parts of the Bill excepit that which 
related to females. I positively refused. 

July 5. — On Saturday, Francis was respited j on Sunday, the 
Queen’s life again attempted. Had the fir.st miscreant suffered, we 
should not have had this second ! God be praised for her escape I I 
have great difficulty in finding a patron for the Bill in the House of 
Lords j 1 have tried the Dukes of Buccleuch, Richmond, Sutherland, 
to no purpose. 

July 6. — Ainsworth again resisted it as a ‘dropipecl order; 
fixed it, however, by riyht, for the later part of the evening. It 
came on about nine, and, God bo everlastingly praised, received, 
amid clieers, the flat that ‘ Lord Ashley do carry the Bill to the 
Lords.’ 

Palmerston told the Ministers that, ‘ if they were sincere (and 
they would soon be tested), the Bill nui,st pass the House of Lords.’ 

It is almost impossible to under.staud the prolonged 
trouble and anxiety Lord Ashley had to encounter and 
endure, both before and after any great public effort. 
A,s an illustration, the following entries from the Iliary 
are quoted, even at the possible expense of weariness to 
the reader : — 

July 8. — Much, very much trouhle to find a peer wlio would 
take charge of the Bill. It is ‘the admiration of esverybody, but tire 
choice of none.’ So often refused, that I folt quite humbled ; I was 
a wearisome suitor for a moment’s countenance. All had some 
excu.se or other ; praised it, but avoided it. Have since tried Lord 
Abercorn, the Duke of Cleveland, Lord Dalhoiisie, Ijord Lausdowue, 
Lord Carnarvon, who has given me iio aiuswer, and Lord Stanhope, 
who dissuaded me from urging my reque.st by showing how his 
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advocacy of the Bill might ruin it in tin) estimation of their J.jord- 
sliips. He was truly zealous and kind ; but his plea \va,s a just one 
foi' 'non-interference.’ 

At last, this very evening, a debate still raging in the House 
of Lords, I obtained Lord Devon, -who spoke, with shame, of tli(i 
indifferenoe of the Peers to such a ineasui’e. 

Never did one body present such a contrast to anotlier ns tlie 
House of Lords to the House of Commons — the question seemed to 
have no friend.s ; even those who said a sentence or two in its 
favour, .spoke coldly and with measure. Hatherton gave notice of 
a Oommittee, and the Duke of 'Wellington apiprovod it, and spoke, 
with contempt and suspicion, of the Commissioners. I could not 
guess at his motive, unless it were an attack on the late Government. 
And this, after he had told me ten days ago at Buckingham Palace 
that he entirely approved my .speech, and that ‘the House of Lords 
would give us no trouble ! ’ nay, more, in a letter I received from 
him still latei’, he assured me that ‘ he should take the, same lino in 
the Lords as the Ministers had taken in the Commons ! ’ 

This is the accomplishment of ‘ cordial and earnest support 1 ' 
Bub God will overrule, and turn all things to Ilis glory at last, 
There is, I doubt not, and will be, more sueoess than I now see, for 
di.sappointment and apin-eliension lio heavy on me. I sent the Bill_ 
to the Lords with deep and fervent prayer, consecrating, and com- 
mitting it to God, as Hannali consigned her son Samuel, to His 
hles.sed service. May He, iu His mercy, have * respect unto me and 
my ofi’ering I’ 

July 13th. — Last night fixed for debato in House of Lord.s, 
postponed to Thursday. Lord Londoiiderry attacked mo, Clanvicarde 
defended me. Misery makes one acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows ! He did it kindly and well. Government at last declared, 
by the voice of Lord Wharneliffe, that it would ‘ fui rjniin pn.mvri, 
it. would give 110 suppiort to the Bill.' This, too, after having pro- 
mised great things in the House of Commons j and moreover, after 
having done the Bill a dis-seryice by recommending that it .should be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Now tlien I am impotent — -nothing remains (humanly .speaking) 
but public opinion— were it not for this 1 should not be able to 
carry one particle of the Bill j but something, please God, I shall 
attain through that His instrument ; yet a very small portion ofwhat 
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I desired. It is impos-sible to kee23 terms with this Mini, stry, tlieiv 
pi-omises are worth nothing. 

July 26th. — Bill pa.ss6)cl through Committee last night, lii this 
work, which should have occupied one hour, they spent uoiirly six, and 
left it far worse than they found it ; nover have I soon such a dis- 
play of .selfislnie.ss, frigidity to every human sentiment, sncdi ready 
and happy self-delusion. Three bishoj)s only jjrftsnnt, Chiclio-ster 
(Gilbert), Norwich (Stanley), Gloucester (Monk), who came late, 
hut he intended well. The Bislioj) of London and tire Archbishoj) 
of Canterbury went away ! It is my lot, should I, by God’s grace, 
live so long, to be hereafter among them j hut may He avert the 
day on which my mean.s of utility in public life would be for ever 
concluded 1 . . . 

Aug. 1. ... Said Peel tome the other evening, ‘1 shall he as 
great a sutl'erer as most people by the Bill, but it was jierfcctly right ; 
the evidence could not he resLstod — though I shall be so gi-eat a 
sufferer, I assure ymt I lucve not offered the diijhtest impediment' I 
told him ‘ I believed lu.s statement.’ I could not, however, pay 
coiniilimcnt.s, for he ought to have done far more than give this 
negative aid ; he ouyht to have co-operated viyoroudy. 

1'2 o’clock, nif/ht. — Bedesdale moved the third reading. I was 
much buoyed up with the notion (which ixipers, bills, peers, and 
’ clerks confirmed), tliat tlie amendments (!) admitting the women into 
pits ‘ only not to work,’ had been omitted ; Ml of excitement and 
thankfulnoa.s ; then I suddenly discovered that the word.s were added 
on a slip of paper. , God forgive me for my bitter disappointment ; 
God strengthen my faith and patience 1 I am in a fix, .shall I accept 
the words, or endeavour to strike thorn outl Tf tiiey remain, the 
.Bill is neutralised ; if they be objected to, the Bill i.s lost. 

The long pei’iocT of anxiety and disappointment 
came to an end at .last. The Eill — one of the greatest 
boons ever granted to the working classes — passed tlie 
House of Lords successfully, and the celebration of tlie 
victory is thus recorded : — 

Au.gu.st Sth. — -Took the Sacrament on Sunday in joyful and humble 
thankfulness to Almighty God for the undeserved measure of success 
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with which Irih has blessed my effort for thc! glory of His name, and 
the welfare of flis creatures. Oli that it may be the beginning of 
good to all ruaiikind ! Movuti smclornni nmnitur ordo ? ‘VVluxtever 
has been done, is but the millioutli part of what there is to do ; and 
sv/ni tluin, should sueli an end be accomplished, which man never yet 
saw, we should still be ‘ unprofitable servants.’ The more I laljour, 
tlie more I see of labour to be performed, and vain at tluilast will bo 
the labour of u.s all. Our prayer must be for the Second Advent, 
our toil ‘ that we be found watching,’ 

Owing to the depression in trade this year, there 
was a terrible amount of distress in the manufacturing 
districts. In tlie Jieighbourhood of Stocieport the poor- 
rates had increased from £:2,628 in 183()-7 to £7,1,20, and 
it was stated, at a meeting to memoralise tlie Queen on 
the subject of the distress, that more than lurlf the 
ma,ster-spinners had hiiled, and 3,000 dwelling-houses 
were untenanted. At Leeds, one-fifth of tlie entire* 
population were dependent upon thc poor-rates. At 
Manchester, shojikeepers and operative.s held almost 
daily meetings, to devise measures of relief. At Shef- 
field, 10,000 people were suffering the direst distro.ss. 
.Early in the year, bread riots of a serioibs nature had 
taken place in Ireland and in Scotland, and in Augu.st 
alarming disturbances broke out in the manufacturing 
districts ol: England, ehielly at Mancho.stcr, St/ilyliridge, 
Stockport, Maccle,sfield', Dudley, Boston, and .Hudders- 
field, under the direction of Charti,st donagogues. So 
seriou,s was the disorder that, after a special Cabinet 
Council bad been held, troops of Artillery and Grcnadier.s 
were de.spatched to Manchester, and special imstructions 
issued to magistrates. Eventually order was restored. 
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but from the IStli to tlie 25tli of August there was a 
reign of terror. Excited mobs clamoured in tbe stret.'ts b_)' 
day, audniglit was made fearful by incendiary fire.s, while 
seditious placards were issued by tbe Executive Com- 
mittee of tbe National Cbartist x4.ssocuition to keep alive 
tbe agitation. Arrests were made in great numbers ; in 
one gaol alone there were 500 prisoners, who were tim'd 
by special commissioners sent down by the Government. 

They were troublous times; and those outbreaks 
were presages of tbe storm that was brewing, not in 
England only, but over ’ tbe whole Continent of 
Europe. 

August 18th. — Have visited St. Giles’, s with William ; found it 
in beauty and peace. Oh, n sic omnia ! The country is distracted by 
lawless mobs and sudden insurrectiou.s, throughout the trading dis- 
tricts, more general, prolonged, and aysteinatic than we have scon for 
years. It is singular that the commotion began among the i)itmen in 
Staffordshire, in those regions which, represented liy Ijord Hatlierton 
and the deputation, succeeded in mutilating the Colliery Bill, u.s, sorting, 
as they did to me, that ‘any provision for time and education was 
wholly unnecessary in l;hose parts, the people being moral, religious, 
and fully instructed.’ Tim resistance of the colliers to a reduction 
of wages found sympathisers in all the manufacturing coniimmitie.s. 
The disalfection being set afloat, every department of industry pro- 
duced its own grievaiico.s, and all are acting together, not so much 
bGcau.se they are carefully organised, as becuu.se they are all ill at 
ease. The affair, however, has now taken tlie colour of a political 
Movement ; Mild all minor objects (the Poor laiw, Factory Bill, 
Truck System, ihc., &o.) are subordinate to the grand and liiml 
remedy of the Charter ! . ■ 

For this we are as nmch indebted to Sir B. Peel ii.s to Feai’gus 
O'Connor. Peel’s refusals create an appetite for O’Connor’s offer, s. 
At the dissolution of Parliament tbe mass of the working classes 
were witli Peel, because they had hope; they are now agii,in.st him, 
because they have none. His course on the Ten Hours Bill was 
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taken as tliH te-st and measure of his sympathy for the opei-atives of 
the kingdom ; his perpetual talk of ‘imports and exports ’ (his mind 
and lieart mi ver entertain higher projects in the responsibilities of 
(Jovermmmt) dons not deceive them, for they know full n’ell that a 
brisk trade would not bring to them a bettered condition. They see 
ill their rulers no interest or care, and they will, thorcfori', feel no 
contideucH. ‘ Had we,’ said the Chartists of Leeds to me, ‘ a few 
more to speak to us a.s you have done, Ave should never again think 
of the Charter.’ 

In September Lord AsMey again made a tour 
tlu’ougli the manufacturing districts, accompanied by 
Lady Ashley, and spent rancli time amongst the opera- 
tives, both publicly and privately, to warn them against 
the prevailing spirit of lawlessness, and to urge them 
to persevere in their efforts for emancipation in a 
quiet and peaceable manner. Then, for relaxation, a 
few days Avere occupied in a hasty Journey to ISTorth. 
Wales for the purpose of visiting Llangollen, the Menai 
Bridge, and other places of interest. On their home- 
ward journey, the following entry was made at Ohol- 
inondeley Castle : — 

Sept. 2i)fch.~Spent three days at Gawthorpe admirably well with 
Dr. Kay-Shuttleworth (formerly my antagonist) and Mr.s. Shntths 
woi’th, visiting tlic cottages, consulting collicra and hand-loom weaver.s, 
and oonciliating mill-owners. We conversed from morning till night, 
and scarcely ever touched a subject uneounected with the moral 
and physical condition of the poor, and the means of repairing it, 
The grace of God has done much for the man; he always Imd a 
kind heart, he has now a religious heart; his wliole jileasuro i.s 
centred in moral good, his whole life seems dOA-oted to the essential 
welfare of the Britisli nation; he gives daily manihist and undeniable 
proofs of his sincerity, 

This is a mighty gain for me and my cause, and I heartily ble.ss 
God, who has raised up agents for Himself where, in my infirmity, i 
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lea-st looked foi* it ! Thfltice to Worsley ; a happy visit. 1 enjoyed 
an opportunity of renewing my habits of friendship and intimacy 
with that dear and excellent woman. Lady Francis Egerton, one of the 
eaidie.st, and certainly the truest, friend I have in the world. Never did 
there live a more simple-minded or pure-hearted person, full of zeal 
for God’s honour, and indefatigable in His service. Peace he to the 
house ! Had several interviews with Col. Shaw, of Manchester ; 
acquired most extensive and important mformation re.speoting the 
working population ; he is a jewel to me ; I hles.s God that I have 
found him. Perambulated the town on Saturday night in company 
with two inspectors, and pas.sed through celhiris, garrets, gin-palaces, 
beer-house.s, brothels, gaming-houses, and every resort of vice and 
violence. These things cannot go on for ten years longer, with a 
people increased by three millions. Saw a darling little girl seven 
years old in the very depth of dirt and uproar ; never did I witness 
such beauty of natural, untaught alfection towai-ds its rough and 
unkind mother. I determined, God willing, to rescue it if po.ssible. 
Descended a coal-pit 450 feet ; thought it a duty ; easier to talk after 
you have scon ; so away ] went, and had ever in ray mind, ‘ Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms ’ — so 1 feared not. Passing through 
Maucliester, Monday, Sept. 2Cth, received and answered an address 
from the Central Shoi-t-Tivno Committee. 

While Lord Ashley had been giving his attention 
more especially to the underground workers, the factory 
agitation for a Ten Hours Bill had, nece.s.sarily, althougli 
not for that reason, made very little material progress. 
It wa.s desirable, therefore, that the people shoiald be 
stirred up, and he “wrote his Answer to tlie Address 
of the Central Bhort-Time Committee with great care, 
as ho wished it to be a manifesto of opinions.” He 
expressed his thanks for their approval of his past 
services, and then said : — 

But though I am honoured and satisfied by your approval, 1 
will not disguise from you my firm conviction that the measur<!S 
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whicli I have! hitlierto either can-iod or suggested, are Irat prelimi- 
eai’ies ir\ the great undertaking of domestic rogeiieration, You Jiu.ve 
spoken with kindness of the zeal I have manifested and the lalionr I 
hfu'e undergone on behalf of your coiistitiieiits ; yet all that hashiH-vii 

is small in comparison witli what remains to be doni! ; nud 
the only reward, if any be due, that I look for at your hands, is your 
coustiint and hearty co-operation, at present and liei-eafter, on pro- 
jects alike beneficial to yourselves, to your children, and to mankind. 

The vast proportion of the evils which affect iind endanger 
this country, is not asci-ihable to physical or commercial causes 
these may have their mfluoiice, but in the main the mischief is to 
be traced to a moral origin. Over a largo surface of the industriul 
community, man has been regarded as an iinimal, and that an 
animal of not the highe.st order ; his ioftie.st faculties, when hot pro.s- 
trate, are perverted, and his lowest, exclusively devoted to the nianufiic- 
tiire of wealth. Women and children follow in tlm train of ceaseless 
toil and degrading occupation, and thus wc have liefoi’e us a niighfy 
multitude of feeble bodies and untaught minds, tlio perilous mat erials 
of present and future pauperism, of violence and iiilidclity. 

After alluding to the passing of the Collieries Bill, 
and the unexampled as.sistance given bj an unanimous 
press, ■which had awakened a healthy and vigorous 
public opinion, he continued : — 

I mention the.se things that they may impart to you, as they did 
to me, consolation and encouragement; they may iaiim£i,to you to 
ppi'snveranoe in your ju.st and necessary demands fm- a re.asoimblc 
Time Bill, for a moasiire which, by the more equal distribution of 
labour, shall save you from the alternation of absolute idhiuess and 
intolerable toil, and call into employment many whose energies are 
dormant, while yours are overwrought. I entreat you to believe 
that, while my conviction of its necessity is greatly deopenod, the re- 
solution I had formed to persevere in the face of all kinds of opposi- 
tion has Tiudergone no abatement. Nor must we omit to press upon 
the attention of the public the gradual displacement of male by the 
substitution, of fein.ale labour, ill a large proportion of the industrial 
occupations of the country^ — an evil we have long observed with 
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fear and sorrow. This evil, as you well kiiow, is not. oouliuod to 
the mills and factories of the United Kingdom, hut is spreading 
rapidly and extensively over other departments, desolating, like a 
torrent, the peace, the economy, and the virtue of the mighty mass 
of tlin irianufaotiirihg districts. Domestic life and domestic di.s- 
cipline must soon he at an end ; .society will coiisi.st of individuals 
no longer grouped into familie.s ; so early i.s the separation of 
husband and wife, of parents and children. Thousaiid.s of young 
females of tender year.s are absorbed, day by day, in the factories and 
workshops ; every hour is given to their toil, and that toil the most 
unsuited to their ag-e and sex. Iii the preciou.s season of youth 
there is no consideration for the harvest of adult life : they become, 
not a few of them, wives and mothers, but in utter ignorance of 
every dhmestic accomplishment ; often unwilling, more frequently 
unable, to discharge any conjugal and maternal duty. 1 draw a 
veil over the enormous licentiousness which alike disgraces and en- 
dangers tliH-so pursuits. Lhit the late unhappy dLsturbance.s liave 
exhibited to you and to the world, the pernicious reisults of violating 
tlie order of Providence, by the abstraction of the females from their 
peculiar calling. Their presence, nay more, their participation in 
the riots, has read u.s an awful le.ssou ; for when the women of a 
country become hrutiilised, that country is left without a hope, I 
speak these things openly and without fear, because you know that 
I love and respect yon, and that I have ever said, a.s f conscien- 
tiously believe, that the working classe.s of these realms are the. 
noblest materials in existcnct^, for indu.stry, patriotism, and virtue. 

Sept. 29th. — To Cliohnondeley Glastle. Dear and friendly and 
ngreeahbi people - -the old Duchess,* God bless her, wa.s there — tliough 
deeply religious they ai-e cheerful, nay, joyou.s ; they t/dnk good, do 
good, and God gives them His grace and bles.sii>g. 

Among Lord Sluiiftesbuvy’s papers there were found 
a Jiumber of letters from Sir Eobert Peel, many of them 
undated, iriiere is one which refens to the excellent 
Duchess of Beaufort, and justifies all that the foregoing- 

* Diu:die.sB of Deaufort, mother of the Marehiones.s of Chohuondolcy. ■ 
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extract from the Journal states ; hut whotlieT- the letter 
relates to tliivS particular time is douhtful ; it may have 
l)eeu written some few years earlier. 

Sir Robert Reel Lord Ashb'.i/. 

' ■Whitish ALL. 

Mr DEAR Ahhley, — I shall be much obliged to you to convey 
t ) the Duclies,s of Beaufort my sincere thanks for tin? kind considio'a- 
tioii -svluch induced Her Grace to send to me, through you, the 
volume of sermons which accompanied your note ; and to assure her 
that the occupations of public business, and the contentions of 
political strife, do not so wholly absorb my thoughts as to make me 
insensible to the full value of her favourable opinion and kind 
wishes. 

I would say more if I did not f(?ol that in a<!i'ious matters like 
those forming the subjects of your note, any apju'oach to flattery 
would bo misplaced, and give pain ratbor than satisfaction to the 
sincerity and simplicity of a virUious and nsligious mind. 

But I am truly grateful for being remembored in the prayers 
wliich such a mind offers U]) for the spiritual welfare of those w'ho, 
placed in such positions as I am, ai'o too apt to have their thouglits 
diverted from matters of the highest and most lasting concern, 

Evei’, my dear Ashley, most faitlifully yours, 

llOBURT BkEL. 

October f)th. — Rowton. Have boon reading lately Sidney’s .Life 
of Bowhuid Hill ; he was one of a race of martyrs, or rather of 
confessors, wlio maintained thoir pious but painful griDuud in tlu^ 
face of a persecution wliicli, to many minds, would Iks more Ibruiid- 
able than racks or gibbets. He and Biineon and all their brethren 
withstood contempt, and ridicule, and desertion at a tiims wlnsn, 
neither in private ]ior in public, waa there any refugis or kindness 
for an evangelical man. This was by God’s, graces, and me, reap the 
fruits of it. .... . 

Oct. 27th. — Bournemouth; Melbourne hfis received the incrcifnl 
warning of a paralytic stroke, and poor Irby is dead at Newmarket, 
a kind-hearted amiable man, who maintained amid the turlites (is 
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it not well-nigli impossible ?) a generous, unselfish spirit towards Ivis 
competitors in the game. 

Oct. 2!)tiK — T For three or four day.s, papers full of Lord London- 
derry’s epist<jliiry attack on me. Thank God the business of my 
defence has been iissunied by third parties, who have thus left me to 
lei.snre and .satisfaotion. Went ye.stefday with the Qinsen Dowager to 
see the Steephill Nunnery, near Canford. No niaie.s admitted gene- 
rally, and the Lady Alihess made objection, hut was overruled by the 
.Priest, who declared that the invitation of a Quecsu to her suite, 
masculine tliough it w'^ert!, contained a dispensing power. A Uistercian 
nunnery, a female La Trwp-pe; rules very rigorous, oh.servance of tlieui 
much mitigated ; among others a rule prevails that no one sjicakb to 
her fellow; words are never exchanged except with the Sujierior 
or Chaplain. And this, poor things, is to he their notion of Ohris- 
tiaiiity, and of the recpiirements of Scripture. ‘ Then they that 
feared the Lord apaha often one to another, and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it.’ 

November 9th. — Wilton.* Here for the first time in my life-- 
a mo.st magnificent dwelling-idace — it i.H ‘ ceiled with cedar and 
painted with vermilion,’ yet I rejoice to say that the occupier, though 
not the actual pi’oprietor, Sidney Herbert, has entered into and shared 
the spirit of David ; he lues not V)eeu content to ‘ dwell in a house of 
cedar, wliile tlni Ark of God dwelleth within c\irtains ; ’ the new and 
noble Church in the town att<.‘stH his zeal for the ‘ Temide of the 
Lord.’ Quod faUx famtwnque sit ! 

Have heoTi to London to transact busine.s.s in Lunacy. This 
is a mighty subject, and one on which authority and powe.r could 
be extensively and heneticially exercised. How often do I exclaiiii, 
for thi.s and many other purposes — 

‘ 0 Tfiou, uiy llionfdi.ls iiis])iro, 

WIio touched Isaiah’s hallowod lips with (Ire.’ 

Dut God's strength is ‘made jierfeet’ in man’s 'weakne.ss. 

The history of our arm.s in Afghanistan in the un- 
fortunate expedition to reorganise the internal coiidi- 

* Wilton, Salishiiry— the Bari of Pembroke’s. Sidney Ilorberfc, after- 
wards Lord Herbert- of Lea, was Lord Pembroke’s younger hrother. 
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tion of tliat region wliicli lias been called “ tlie land 
of transition between Eastern and Western Asia,’’ was 
studied very attentively by Lord Asbley, and his Diaries 
contain a digest of all the stirring events from tin; 
lirst visit of “Bokhara” Barnes, and through, all the 
scries of disasters that followed, until, in IS 1.3, the result 
was that “ after four years of unparallcded trial and 
disaster, everything was restored to the condition in, 
which we found it; except that there were so many 
brave Englishmen sleeping in bloody graves.” 

It would be foreign to our purpose to quote atdength 
from his Diaries on subjects that were not personal to 
himself, but his views on the Campaign in Afghanistan, 
as well as on the China War, be given here briefly, 
as, upon both those subjects, he was before long to take 
a public stand. 

China and Afghanistan remit ns hy every mail fresli accounts of 
useless successes and iudfilil)fe disgraces. The wrctnlied iuhahitants 
and soldiery of that unintelligible empire are mowed down, with as 
little resistance, as grass for the oven ; the narratives of Captain 
Bhigliani’s work are the recoi’ds of an abattoir. . . . 

Nov, loth. — And this in the way to isicoinmeml Christianity to 
the Orientals i Timour and Nadir Shah did more for Mahometanism. 
.Have been studying, every morning, St. Paul’s e|)istlus. Well may 
St. Peter say, ‘ there sire some things hard to be understood 1 ’ 

Nov. i’2nil. — I.i,itelligence of groat successes in 'China, find eou- 
swpient peace. I rejoice in peace ; 1 rejoice that this cruel and doi- 
basing wav* is terminated ; but I cannot rejoice, it may ho unpatriotic, 
it iiiiiy be uu-Britisb, I . oaimot rejoice iii our successes; we have 
triumphed in one of the most lawless, unnecessary, and unfaii' struggles 
in the, records of History; it wasawar on which good men could not 
invoke the favour of Heaven, and Christians have shed more Heathen 

* The reference is to the first Opium War 
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lilooil ill two years than the Heathens have shed of Ohristiaii lilood 
ill two centuries ! I tremble the more, because I feel assured that ven- 
geance will come in some terrible shape ; these sins will not remain 
nnpunislied ; failure might have mitigated onr retriliution, but .suooos.s 
will prove our rnin. 

iSTov. 24-th. — Intolligeuee yesterday of further success in .Afghan- 
istan. Gnjiture of Glniznee and Cabnl, and consequent peace. This 
is a blessing, and saves us from further cruelty mid sin j but I 
treinlile ; ‘ Pride goeth before a fall.’ 

JSTov. 2-5th. — The whole world is intoxicated with the prospect 
of Chinese trade. Altars to Mainnioii a, re rising on every side, and 
thousands of cotton children will be sacrificed to his honour. Wliat 
can be more disgusting than the total oblivion of all causes, inoile,s, 
and results of these wars, in the foresight or forehopes of large 
profits! . . . The pnaee too is as wicked as the war! We 
refiuse, e^’en now, to give the Jfiiiiperor of China relief in the matter 
of the opium trade 

Dec. Idtli. — The Home Secretary has appointed one special 
Commissioner — a limb of the Poor Law — to investigate the Employ- 
ment of v;onien and children in Agriculture. The motive is manifest, 
when you know the man ; it is calculated first to delay, and then to 
oppose my efforts. He will allow me to do nothing mitil the report 
be made, and then, hesiclo, qualify my doiugs by arguing that 
agriculturists are no hotter olf. This would bo inconceivahly untrue, 
but quite enough for a Parliamentary statement, Viackod l)y oilicial 
authority. What are the proportionate numbers of femah's, the 
intensity of their labour, the duratioii of absence from home, tlie 
liour.s of toil, the locality, and all the circumstances? As a million 

Dec, 17th. — Anxious all night, full of su.spieions that a trick i.s 
inteuded. .... 

Dec. 22iuL — The weather we. have enjoyed throughout this whole 
year has been the tempei-ature and clinmtf! f)f Eden. Cod bo jirai.sed ! 
the poor find their comfort in it. Yesterday was my father’s birth- 
day, on which he. completed his seventy-fourth year, a most green 
and vigorous old age-^ — God grant that he may turn it to his ever- 
lasting account ! 

Doc. 2f)tl). — Chi'istmas Day. There is very little .sceiniiig, and no 
real, hope for mankind hut in the Second Advent ; all our offorts an* 
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lasting — if we succeed in. any project having for its end tlie good 
of the Imman race; first, w,e have to contend against tlie various lets 
and liindiunces wliioli arise in the execution of every liouest purpose, 
the abatements, the diversions, the overthrows of our scheines ; next, 
wo iniist consider liow small a portion of our fellow-creatures can 
receive benefit from any policy of ours— the widest plan and the 
fullest success of benevolence never yet aiiected the twentieth part 
of niankind — nothing can be universal hut the reign of our blessed 
Lord on the throne of David, when there shall he ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will towards men/ ‘even so 
oorae, Lord Jesus ! ' 

Deo. 26tli. — The collect for the third f?unday in Advent contains 
the whole object and means of national and individual education. It 
exhibits (as is most true) tlie affairs of this world as subservient 
to those of the next ; it shows the object to be the preparation 
of man’s heart for Christ’s Hecond Coming ; tlie means, to be the 
general diffu.sion and maintenance of tlie go.spel by tlie ‘ Mini.sters 
and stewards ’ of God’s holy mysteries. Here is wisdom ! Kow, 
liad I my own way, as absolute Prince, or Prime Minister, of these 
realms, I would reduce tho.se principles to action. I would recast 
the whole arrangeinent of parishes, e.specially in towns. I would 
assign to every three thousand souls a resident pastor, with a decent 
income and comfortahle house; and I would then leave education 
to take care of itself, forbidding to the State any meddling, suggesting, 
directing, planning, in imatters wherein it can have no knowledge. 
The State shonld insist and enforce that the duty be done, but not 
presume to interfere with its own theories and doctrines. 

Doe. 31st. — It is manifest that my ‘public support ’ in the coming 
year will undergo corisiderahle abatement. Publicity Vieing one of 
my instruui(iut.s, any means toxvards it being ahstractocl, I shall find 
myself in greater labour and less eo-operation. Even the 
County Chronicle has imhibed the poison, and seems shy of rendering 
me any service among my constituents. 

A man having neither an official station nor a jiarty to back 
him, cannot, humanly speaking, aflbrd to lose the assistance of 
newspapers. I am lieginniug to be a little anxious ; I wonder now 
whether I am so for inyBdf, or in behalf of ‘ the cause.’ 1 know full 
well tliat there is in all these things a leaven of personality. 
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Appi'ohonaiona — The “ Repcul Year”- -Daniel O’ConnolI— Afg’Iianistan — Tlie 
Gates of Somiuiuth— Lord Ellenborongh’s Proclamation— Pious Slaye-holdors 
— Assassination of Mr. Edward Drummond; Corrospondenco with Sii' 
Robert Peel thereon — Troubled State of Country — Second Kesport of 
Childrwi’s Employment Commission — Nature of its Itevoktiona— Need of 
Education among the Working Classes ; An Address to the Crown thereon 
— A Remarkable Speech — Factory Education Dill proposed by (lovornment 
— Opposition of Dissenters — The Bill Amended and ultimately Withdiwn 
— The O^num Question — Tho-Indo-Chinose Opium Trade— First Grout 
Indictment of the Opium Trade in Parliament — Arguments used— Motion 
Withdrawn— Opinions upon the Speech— Esiimate of Chai'actovs of Sir 
Robert I’eel, Lord John Russell, and Sir James Graham — Slate of the Poor 
of London — Field Lane Ragged Seliool— A Disreputable Locality anil its 
Traditions— Co-oporatiou of Charles Dickens — A Novel Practice in the 
Church — Pews and Pew-rents — Birthday Rcllections — Opposition to 
Collieries Bill— At Brocket — Riots in Munchostor — Movements in the 
Chureho.s— Pnsoy Interdicted from Preaching — Letter from Eliza Ix th Iky— 
A Foreign Tour — Antwerp— Aix-la-Ohapello— Bavaria — Carlsbad — Prague 
— Vienna — Visits to Philanthropic Institutions— Oontinontal .Sundays ■- 
Idiiz — Ratialion — Niu'enibcrg— Wurtemberg — Heidolborg— Frankfort — 
Domestic Life — Russia — Ijord Ashley’s PhihintUropy Attacked — Miss Harriot 
Martineau — Speech at Sturminster on Condition of Agriculttiral Labourer 
— Consequenoos — Tlio Nestorian Christians— Con'ssptondonco with Lord 
Aberdeen. 

“I undeHiiken,” wrote Loi'd Ashley in 1843, 

“ more tluin I know how to accomplish.” Yet the year 
1843 was destined to bring him an enormous acces- 
sion of labour. Three gigantic questions — National 
Education, the Opium Trade, and Ragged Schools — 
were to be added to those which already occupied his 
attention. 
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Before proceeding to quote from liis Journals on 
tlie.se subjects, or to narrate the position of afiairs in 
relation to them, we must first glance at other matters 
concerning his own personal history and the movements 
of tlio time. 

Lst.— St. Gilos’-s. Here I am in Quarter Sessioiw : tlie saim! 
vice, the Kame misery — population iucreasiiif];, and crime' also. Tlio 
evil and the danger groAving hand in hand, and yet not an attempt 
at remedy ! ... 

Jan. 10th. — Lord Londonderry has iindted the formation of a 
league to attain the repeal of my Colliery Bill ! Sharp practice, sojeing 
that it will not come into Ml operation before next Mardi ! I see 
tliat the proposal is received with favour in Scotland. I can hardly 
believe that the Parliament will ,so speedily i-everse its decision, or 
the Government their ‘ support.’ It is, however, another element of 
anxiety, and another subject of pi-ayer, 

I must make great efforts in the next Ses.sion. ‘ The night 
coraetli when no man can work.’ All .seem.s on the tuni for a retro- 
grade movement, .so far as my inoasnres are concerned. The Ten 
Hours Bill has no favour; the Colliery Bill little apparent success; 
my motion on Education is bedow the horizon, yet ‘hles.sed is he tlmt 
endnreth to the end.’ Those thing.s may be trials to harden the 
steel and polish the weapon. ... 

A grand oration by Gladstone at Liverpool in favour of Cob 
legiato Institutions and education of middle classes. The papers 
bepraise him, his elocpience, Ids principles, and his views. Well, b(>, 
it so ; there is no lack of eflfort and declamation in behalf of tine 
edifices and the wealthier classes ; but where, is the zeal for ragged 
pin-makers, hi’ats in calico works, and dirty colliers 1 Neitlier he 
nor Sandon (how steange!) ever made or kept a house for mo, ever 
gave me a vote'., or ever said a word in my support. 

Jan, 12th,-— Yesterday’s Times and Moming Post are dissatisfied 
with their friend: he is but a hybrid in Puseyi.sm for them. The 
Tinias .says something tliat is true.; the Post is unjust. Here is tlie 
awkward and half-ridiculous position of Gladstone : he has a.sserted 
principles in matters ,eccle.siastical that he cannot reduce to practice, 
iu the present hour ; and yet he has taken office with a Ministry that 



neither can conform to them, nor even desires it. He is allied with 
men, and must, to retain office, act with men who feel differently, 
think diffjirently, and speak differently from himself on question.? of 
the liighest moineiit. His public life has long been an effort to 
reta in his ju-inciples, and yet not lose his position. He seems a kind 
of theological bat, partaking of two natnres. 

Early in the year there is a significant entry in the 
Diary : — “ Peel will yet find his difficulties to lie in 
Ireland.” And the prophecy met with its fulfilment. 
We can only summarise, in this place, the course of 
events fully detailed in the Diary. 

Throughout the year 1843 Ireland was, apparently, 
on the very verge of revolution. O’Connell had termed 
it “ the Eepeal year,’’ and, by organising enormous 
gatherings of the people, called “ monster meetings,” had 
hoped to bring about a Eepeal of tlie Union. At these 
meetings be exhorted his countrymen to die freemen 
rather than live as slaves ; ” he held out to them the 
"hope that before twelve months had passed, “ an Irisli 
Parliament should sit at College Green,” and vowed 
that, within that period “he would himself he free or in 
his grave ! ” ' 

Alarmists -were astonished at the calm attitude in 
which these lawless proceedings were viewed by Sir 
Eobcrt Peel and liis Cabinet, especially when prepara- 
tions were being' made to hold a monster meeting of 
unusual importance on the 8th October, at Clontarf, 
near Dnblin, a spot famous in the war-annals of Ireland, 

But, on the day before the intended meeting, a Procla- 
mation was issued by the Lord-Lieutenant and Council of 
Ireland Avarning all well-disposed persons from attending 
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the meeting, organised by “factions and seditious mom.” 
This Proclamation struck terror to the hearts of the “ P<?- 
pealers.” The meeting was countermanded. O’Connell, 
forsaken by the bulk of his former supporters, indulged 
in Auolent and ill-judged language, and on the 14th, of 
October, he, and eight of the most prominent leaders in 
the agitation, were arrested on the charges of conspiracy, 
unlawful assembling, and sedition. The result was, 
that a fine of £2,000 and imprisonment for twelve 
months was inflicted on O’Connell, and his companions 
were also punished by fines and imprisonment; and 
thus a death-blow was struck to the agitation. 

O’Connell survived his defeat only three years. 

As already stated, the terrible events that occurred 
in Afghanistan in 1842 had been carefully studied by 
Lord Ashley, and every great episode noted froin time to 
time in his Diary. Especially did he watch the policy of 
Lord Ellenborough (the Governor-Greneral of India in' 
succession to Lord Auckland), a man of brilliant talents, 
erratic genius, and overbearing temper, whose high- 
handed action and bombastic utterances reached their 
climax in the extraordinary proclamation issued by him 
on the restoration to India of the gates of the Temple 
of Somnauth, carried off by his orders when Ghuznec 
was retaken by the English, It ran thus : “To all the 
Princes and Chiefs and People of India. My brothers 
and my friends, — Our victorious army bears the gates 
of the Temple of Somnauth in triumph from Afghan- 
istan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmoud look.s 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. The insult of 800 years 
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is at iast avenged. The gates of the Temple of Sorn- 
nauth, so Jong the memorial of yonr liumiliation, are 
become the proudest record of your national glory ; 
tlio proof of your superiority in arms over the nations 
beyond the Indus.” ... 

Jan. 22. — I.s Ellenborough inacll Has any i^erson, private or 
royal, ever uttei-ed such a. speech, or sent such a oironkr since the clays 
of H< 3 rod '1 iVec vox hominem soiwt. He is stately and oracular as a 
tutelary Apollo, a false and coxcombical deity. But this folly is 
serious ; it vitally affects the honour and service of Christianity ; 
the British Government is to conciliate the Hiudoo.s by the repair of 
their temples and by the adoration of their idols ! The Mahometans 
had been good enough to do, eight lumdred years ago, what we could 
not think of noio, to destroy the house of a beastly image, and now 
we are set on the restoration of it ! . . . 

Jan. 23. — Just finished Lieutenant Eyre.s’ narrative* of the affuirs 
at Cabul and the captivity in Afghanistan, deeply interesting, graphi- 
cally yet simply told, with the force and painting of Captain Head. 
Mucli as I hated and dreaded tlie policy which promjjted and 
executed the invasion of that counti'y when it first began, I hate 
and dread it more vow. What a mass of needless sin and suffering ! 
What a mighty waste of virtue, coiumge, heroism, fortitude ! "Wliat 
energies thrown away, nay mor’e, exerted in a wicked ennso by noble 
and reluctant parties ! Here were minds and hearts destroywl in 
that wilderness of misery, which might, in a day of nooe.ssity, Jiavc 
been, under God, the glory and strength of Great Britain ! 

This k bad onongh in itself ; but thcj-e is somothhig yet wojyc ; 
there is an inunense national sin altogether nnvepenled of. People 
rejoice, and say, ‘ they are glad we are well rid of the matter j ’ but 

Feb. 13tb. — A debate aro.se on Lord Ellonborongli’s pj'oclaination. 
which Peel could not defend, and would not coiulorau — thi.s wan 
some few nights .ago — lie nnmifesited, they say (for 1 liad gone away, 
not expecting any talk until after the production of the papiers), 
more than usual dexterity ; and roused his party to cheer him 


* “ Narrative of a Prisoner in Afghanistan.” 
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vififU'Otisly. I do not donbi; it. I have no question of liis dexterity, 
aiul he svadiiod the night by it ; but a truer, bolder, aolaiowledgmeut 
of the great and perilous error, -with an assertion of all that could 
exteruiate it, would have proved, in the end, more useful to Ellen- 
borough, the party,' and. himself. As it is, the question will be 
renewed, and censure proposed, and who is thei'e that can coji- 
soientiously vote, that such a man ought to lie left as Uovernov- 
Cleneral of India '? 

March 10th. — Voted last night against the Govcnunent, to con- 
demn Lord Ellculiorough’s proclamation. What have I to do with 
the party-motives of the Whigs, who. brought forwaixl the resolution ’? 
Their motives may be vile, but they do not alter the quality of the 
fact. It is on this that I laid to pronounce, uTespectivo of the senti- 
ments of tliose who attacked and defended it. Talk of party, indeed ! 
The defence was as much the work of a faction as the assault. Never 
was I more disgusted and depressed ; never did i feel less regard for 
public men, or less plea.sure in public life. The character of the Pro- 
clamation, its effects on the native race, on Ohristiaus in India, on 
Christians in England, were t(uito forgotten ; everything .saeriiiced 
to the defence of the Governor-General. 

Any attempt to palliate .slavery was abhorrent to 
Lord Ashley, as the following entry will show : — 

Jan. 25th. — Morpeth* has written a letter to the female editor of 
the Liharty Bell in iVmerica. , . , He shuns any part in tlie Slavery 
Question in the U.S. ; but while his prudence may be applauded for 
abstaining from interposition in local disputes, his language seems 
somewhat to express a diminution of feeling on this great human 
wrong. He states his discovery, tliat many persons oE sense, rc- 
iiuciuent, and ykl.y, defend and pnretise the institution of slavery. 
This is the hast step towards the justification of it— perhap.s by botli 
jiarties. . . Piety forsooth ! I sliould much like to ascertain these 

points ; do his pious slaveholders discoui’age, in every way, and 
lietween all parties, illicit sexual connection 1 Do tliey encourage, 
nay compel, among their slaves, the institution of marriage — God’s 

* Afterwards Earl of Carlisle aiul Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Ho 
was travelling in the States, 
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holy offliuaiice in the days of. man’s innocency — and all the conse- 
quent domestic relations i Do they spread among them the know- 
ledge and practice of Cdiri-stiaiiity ? Do they provide for them the 
administration of the Sacrainents, the free use of the Bible, the 
regular attendance at public worship? Or do they shut them out of 
Ruc.h pi'ivilege.s a.s above the slavish station? Until he shall have 
jvrmvd the.se things, Lord Moiqjeth has no right to tiilk of pious 
slaveholders ! . . . 

On tlie 2{)th J'anun.ry, Mr. Echvaixl Drummond, 
Private Secretary to Sir llobert Peel, was shot when 
passing along Whitehall, and there was little doubt that 
the assassin, Daniel McNaughten, intended the ball, 
not for him, but for Sir Robert Peel. Ltird Ashley 
wrote a letter of condolence audsympatliy, as follow? ; — 

Lord A shiny to Sir Robert Peel. 

St. Gii/es’s House, January SOih, 1843. 

Mv iiE.'tE SiE IloBEiiT, — Perhaps a tow words from me of con- 
dolence and sympathy witli the great loss yon have sustiiiiicd in poor 
Edward Drummoiul will not lie considered out of si'u.son, or out of 
place. He was to you so true a friend, and sd vahialde an assistant, 
that I may venture to I’aidc liini among those whom you most loved 
and lionouri'cl. (dod knows the loss is not yours nioiu; ; ei'oiy one 
wdio enjoyed tlie acquaintance of the poor dear fellow must fuel liow 
ill society could {ifl'ord tlie jirivatioil of so sinijiJe-linnidcd and so 
Eugli.sh a gonlleniaii. Hut his melancholy end fills me with horror •, 
it has pleased God i.ii .His wise ami menafuJ, tliough unsr'arehable 
Providciu'o, to poT-iiiit him to fidl h)’^ the blow tJiat was, no doubt, 
intesnilbd for another. I cannot believe that it is a, diseonneeted act ; 
it i.s tlio beginning of sorrow. Sursv.ni eorda ; tlie.se events must 
[irovo to us of what sliglit avail are all iimnan precaution, s ; that in 
the evorlasti.ug arms is our only'- safety ; and that as we liojie to die, 
so must we learn to live, in His faith and fear. May God, of Hi« 
mercy, guide, protect, and cherish you ! May Ble reserve you for 
1) B 
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[Tik graoiouH purposes towards this country and mankind, for His 
SM'vi'cB in tliks world, and for His glory in the next ! 

Yours very truly, 

Ashley. 

To this letter . Sii’ Robert replied : — 

Sir Robert Reel io Lord Ashley. 

Whitehall, January 31.s«, 1843, 

My dear Ashley, — If anything could administer consolation 
to mo for the dreadful loss I have sustained, under circumstances 
of the most painful nature, it would he the letter which you have 
written to me, full of the kindest assurances of sympathy, and incul- 
cating, with all the authority of a lofty and virtuous spirit, solemn 
truths too often neglected. What human precaution can be avail- 
ing ? The iiR.«assin of my poor friend had no grievance that we ever 
heard of. He never pi-eferrcd a complaint. He was ten times more 
aflluent than the vast majority of his cla.s.s in life. 

I must have passed within three yard.s of him half an hour 
before tlie murder was committed. 

Ever, my dear Asliley, with sincere regard, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Egbert Peel. 

Feb. 16th. — Debate ha.s long proceeded on state of the country 
and causes of distress. I have taken no part, and folt little interest. 
I do not concur in their opinipns, and they would despise mine. Some 
ultras I hear speak disparagingly of me, heoauso ![ have not availed 
my.self of this occasion to denounce ‘ machinoiy.’ My course is very 
difficult; my discretion would be impeached were I forward, and my 
motives are .suspected,' because lam not — but every maji must be 
guided by his own judgment, give God the praise, and take the blame, 
to himself. Firstly, I must not be regai’detl as thru.stiiig the Fac- 
tories in at all times, turning everything into a factoi-y doliate ; the 
fpmstion is tedious enough already. Secomlly, I cannot allow it to 
ho an item in a discussion, when facts and statements would he 
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exhausted, not to be reproduced in a substantive motion ; and tljc 
subject itself only slightly glanced at. Thirdly, when debated it 
should be followed by a vote on its own merits, and for its own 
jmrpo.se. Fourthly, I have toiled for ten yeai-s to disconnect it from 
party, and can I safely urge it now to resist a motion by Lord 
Howick, and swell a inajoiity for Sir Kobert Peel I , . . 

Feb. 22, — Dined with Peel on 18th ; had much conversation. 
He a.skod me much about Puseytsm. He now seems to hold it in 
horror. 

The Second Eeporfc of the Children’s Employment 
Commis.sion, having reference to the condition of 
juvenile labourers in various branches of inclii.stry not 
affected by the Factory Act, was published early in 
1 843. In this voluminous document and its appendico.s, 
it was proved that in many trades children began to work 
at seven, six, live, and even four years of age. Parents 
sent their children to work a.s early as po.ssible; in many 
cases to pay off debts to the master by the children’s 
labour. In other cases children wore ajjprenticed for long 
terms of years to receive food and clothing, but no wages. 
The apprentices had no legal protection against unmerci- 
ful masters, hut convictions of apprentices for breaches 
of contract were very numerous. Magistrates were 
opjjosed to cancelling contracts, even when neglect or 
cruelty was evident, le.st the apprentices shoidd return 
to be a burden on the parisli. Had treatment of 
the children, by adult workmen, was common, ’.rhe 
average da,y’s work was' from ten to twelve hours. 
Ignorance and moral depravity were general - tlnj 
Sunday schools inefficient ; the evening schools of little 
use for overworked children. With all this lal)our 
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tho're were associated great poverty and bad food, 
especially in. the nailmaking, needle, lace, hosiery, and 
ti)bacco inanafactories, in the potteries, and the calico- 
printing works. The picture revealed by this investiga- 
tion into the “ free industries ” (as they were teianed) 
was inach more melancholy than anything that had 
been reported with reference to the great factories. 
A ud yet, in spite of efforts by Lord Ashley, to which 
we shall have occasion presently to refer, only in one 
or two directions was anything done to remedy these 
terrible abuses, until the passing of the first Fattory 
.Extension Act in 18(54. 

The Factory (ijiicstion, in consequence of the re- 
velations made by the ILqiorts of the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission, heeamc so closely associated with the 
subject of the Education of the Working Classes, that 
it was necessary to treat it in' this connection, and 
on February .38th Lord Ashley moved an Address to 
tlie Crown praying, her Majesty “to take into her 
instant and serious consideration the host means of 
diffusing the benefits and blessings of a moral and 
religious education amongst the working classes of lu;r 
p('oplc," In support of this proposition he produced 
a nuts.s of startling statistics and unveiled a picture 
of widespread depravity. ' In concluding his speech he 
.said:— . . .. ^ 

'I'liisi, Sir, completes tlie picture .1 clesireil to lay liefoi’c tlse 
iliaibc ; it lias been imperfectly, and I fear tediously drawn. There 
is, liowever, less risk in taxing the patienee than in. taxing tlio faith 
of indnlgent hearer.s. I have not preKuuied to .in-opose a. sdlieme, 
tieeause I have ever thought, that such a miglity undertaking demands 
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tlie ttollccfcive doliliovatioii and wisdom of the lilxHouti v'o. bacl^'oil 
l)y the anti lority find inllnenee of the Crown, lint w’lifit i.loos tliis 
picture exhibit? Mark, Sir, first, tiie utter iueffieionoy of onr 
penal code — of our caiiitnl and secondary piiuisliinents. Tlie eouiiti)' 
is wearied witli painplile.ts and .spoeclies on jiiiJ-diheipIinc, iiimh'l- 
prisons, and corrective pi'ocesse.s ; nieiiii while crime adv.-uices at a 
rapid pace ; many are discluwged because they cannot lie pniiisbtMl, 
and many Ixicouie w’orso by the very pimi.sliment they niidorgo-.^ 
j)Uiii.slin:iont is disarmed of a large part of its tci'ror.s, lii'cfuisf! it 
no longer can appeal to any sense of sliaine ; and all this, because 
we will obstinately persist in setting onr own wilfiiliiess agaitist 
the experionco of mankind and the wisdom of 'Revelation, tual 
believe thiit we can i-egeuerate the liardencfd umti while w'o utterly, 
neglect his pliiint childhood. You are rigltt to punisli tliosoj awful 
misoreants who make a trade of hla.sphem3 , and pollute tin' very 
atmosidnu’e l)y their foul exhibitions ; but you, will novev subdue 
their disciples and iuliniri'rs, o.xoept by the implenient.s of finotln'i' 
armoury. You niiist draw from the great dejiository of trurli, all 
that can creati! and ndiiie ;i .sound public opinion— all that can 
institute find dill'u.se ainong the peojfle the iVoliugs find jiruetu'c.s of 
morality. I liope I. am not dictatorial iu repoatiug lu've. that 
(triraiual tables atid crimiiifil .statistics farui.sh uo c.si.ima'ic of fi 
Uiitiou’s disorder. Oulprit.s, .such tw they e.xlubit, are Iiut tlfO rc- 
]U’(iS(.'iitativos of the luiscliief, spawned by the lilth .and corruption 
oi the times. Wove the eritues of these otfeudei's the sum totfd 
of the crimes of Ihigltind, although we should lament for the in 
dividinihs, wti might flLsregiird the coiLSCMpicucos ; but tin- danger 
i.s wider, deeper, fiercer ; and no one who luis lic.ai’fl thc.se state- 
ments and believes them, cun hope that twenty years laoi'G will iiass 
witliout some uuglity convulsion, and dis\)h,u:c.m(‘ut of (,lio wludc 
sy, stem of . society. 

Next, Sir, observe that onr very multitude o])pi.’ess()s ms ; and 
ojipre.sse.s us, too, with fill the fearful weight of a blcs.sing con- 
verted into a curse. The King’s strength ought to be in the vnnlti- 
tude of hi,s people; and so it is; not, however, such a pcsople us 
we imist shortly have; but in a, people happy, he.;dthy, and vii-- 
tiums : ‘Sacra DaAm., mnetique ipat/riis.’ Is that our condition of 
j)T'eserit comfort or prospective safety ? You have, scon in how 
many instances the intellect is .impaired, and even destroyed, by 
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the opinions and practices of our moral world ; honest indnstrv 
will decline, energy will be blunted, and whatever shall remain 
of zeal ho perverted to tlio woi'.st and most ]icrilous uses. An evil 
state of morals engenders and diffuses a ferocious spirit ; the, mind 
of nuan is a.s much affected by moral ejiidemics as hi.s body liy 
disorders ; thence arise murders, bla.sphemie.s, seditious, everything 
that can tear prosperity from nations, and peace from individuals. 
Sec, Sir, the ferocity of di.sposition that your records disclose ; look 
at tho .sa vage treatment of children and apprentices ; and imagine tlie 
awful results, if such a spirit wore let loose upon society. ... 

Consider, too, the rapid jirogress of time, In ten years from 
this hour — no long period in the history of a nation — all who are 
nine years of age will have reached the age of nineteen years-; a 
period in which, with the few years that follow, there is the least 
sense of vesiionsibility, the pf)W(>r of the liveliest action, and tho 
greatest disregard of human suffering and human lifo. I'he early 
ages are of iucalculahle ^-alne ; an idle, reprohute of fnurtetm is 
almost irreclaimable ; eveiy year of delay abstracts from ns tlionsands 
of useful fellow-citizens ; nay, rather, it adds them to tho ranks of 
vioiousness, of misei’y, and of disorder. So long as this plague-spot is 
festering among our people, all our lahour.s will be in vain ; our 
recent triumphs will avail us nothing — to no purpose, while we are 
rotten at heart, shall we toil to improve our financc.s, to expand our 
commerce, and explore the liidden soiu'cos of our (liflionlty and alarm. 
We feel that all is wrong, we grope at noonday as though it wei’o 
night ; disregarding the lessons of hi.story and tho Word of flod, that 
there is neither hope nor strength, nor comfort, nor peace, but in a 
virtuous, a ‘ wise and an understanding people.’ 

But if we will retrace our .steps, and do the first svorks — if wti 
will apply ourselves earnestly, in faith and fear, to this necessary 
service, thei-e lie before us many paths of peace, many pj'osp(!cts of 
encouragement. . . . , , 

Nor let us put out of mind this great and stirring con- 
■sidcration, tliat the moral condition of Englfiiul .setans dcsi.ined by 
Providence to lead the moi'al condition of tiie world. Year after 
3m, ir we are .sending forth thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens to people the vast solitudes and islands of another 
hemisphere ; the Anglo-Saxon race will shortly ovenspread half the 
liabitablo globe. What a mighty and what a rapid addition to the 
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liappiness of maiJdnd, if these thousands should carry with them, and 
jilaiit in those distant regions, our freedom, our laws, our morality, 
and our religion ! 

d'liia, Sir, is the ground of my appeal to this House; the plan 
that I venture to propose, and the argument hy wliioli I sustain it, 
It is, I know, hut a portion of w'hat the country requires ; and 
even here we shall have, no doubt, disappointments to undergo, 
and failures to deplore; it will, nevertheless, bear for us abundant 
fruit. \Ve owe to the poor of our land a weighty debt. 'We call 
tlicni improvident and immoral, and many of them are so ; but 
tiiat improvidence and that immorality are tlie results, in a great 
measure, of our neglect, and, in not a little, of our example. We 
owe them, too, the debt of kinder language, and more frequent inter- 
course. ■ This is no fanciful obligation ; our people are more alive 
than any other to honest zeal for their cause, and sympathy with 
their ne(3eHsitie,s, which, fall though it often-times may, on, unim- 
pressible hearts, never fails to find same that it comforts, and many 
that it softens. Only let us declare, this night, that we will enter 
on a novel and a better course — that we will seek their tempoi’al, 
through their eternal welfare — and the half of our work will then 
have been achieved. There ai'e many hearts to be won, many minds 
to be instructed, and many sonls to bo saved : Oh Fairia ! oh Dirntm 
domus ! — the blessing of God will rest upon our endeavours j and 
the oldest among us may p3r]iap,s live to enjoy, for hini.self and for 
Ids children, the opening day of the immdrtal, because the moral, 
glories of tlie British Empire. 

This powp.rlhl speech, met witli the general applause 
of the ITousc, and the motion was agi.’eed to. 

Mnreh Isb. — Last night brought for war’d my motion on 
‘ National JUdueation.’ ' Whatever I received from the goodueH.s, 
grace, and mercy of God, when I introduced my Colliery Bill, 1 
received in a tenfold measure here. Hearts were pr«;pared, o])por- 
tiudties furnished, success vouchsafed. ‘ The unanimity w;is wonderful ; 
the fedutg in the House still more so ; it presented the spectacle of 
a Christian assembly, invested with mighty power for Chri,slian 
objects. Could this have been effected a few years agol yuoh a 
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.speech would liave lieeii lifiai'd with cool iuilid'eroiico or slioul,.s of 
derision ! iiovus smclorurn nascitur ordo ; if we will but. seizo the 
l)lt).ssiag tliat God Almiglity, who has long waited to he, gracioiis, 
now holds out in His lavish, iucoueeivahle, and undeserved mercy, 
the country will not oidy be saved, but rise to loftier dcgree.s of 
dignity, usefiihies.s, and virtue ! 

What lessons does such success as niiiio od'er to the woiilc in 
faith ! And what a lesson to myself in all my doubts anil mis- 
givings and ungrateful perplexities! 15 ut this comfort I have, that 
it is in the hope and strength of God’s word that I have laboured : 
the blessed words of our dear Ijord have ever lieen before me, ‘ feed 
my lambs.’ 

nth. -I am more and more astonished by the succes.s of my 
motion, and by the excitement of fervour and syinpathy it has raised. 
It is wonderful how God gives us more than im desire or deserve ; — 
denerve so much is wicked to think of ; desire so much was beyond 
all conception, Graham behaved well, and rose immediately after 
me to catch (as he said) the Homse in its warm and generous temper. 
I was much struck by the sj)irit and fooling of John Iliissell ; ho 
spoke like a man deeply impressed b}' some strong couvietion. They 
tell ine that on Wodwaday morning, shoijs and pid)lic-housos were 
thronged by persons anxious to read the pa[)ers. 0 God, in Thy 
mercy, grant that this be the. grain of mustard-seed in the heart of 
the nation, which shall grow into a tree like the cedar of Lebanon, 
and stretch forth its branches unto the sea, and its boughs unto the 
river ! 

Why was it ? About a rpiarter of an hour before I eoneluded, 
I stopped suddenly, lost the tlmead of my discourse, and nearly broke 
down I Was this the ‘thorn in the llosh ’ lost I should ho exalted 
beyond measure ? , ' 

Thus ends thi.s volume (of the Diary) with a triumpli in my 
public career. To God in His mercy he all the honoui’, and may I 
have strengtli, and wisdom, and zeal, and power to persevere, and to 
.see, and to dir ‘ yet greater things than these 1 ’ ' 

On tl\c OYomng that Lord Asliloy broog'ht forward 
Ins. motion. Sir James Orahain stated that a Ifa,ctory 
Edueation Bill was in course of preparation. On Marcli 
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8tli this Bill was laid before the House ; it reduced the 
hours of labour for children from eight to six and a half 
hours per day, the whole of which was to be acconi- 
plislied either in the morning or in the afternoon. 
Children were to be allowed to begin working at eight 
instead of nine years of age. “ Young persons ” be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen were only to work twelve 
hours, and females were to be deemed “ young- persons ” 
till twenty-one years of age. There were some other 
protective clauses, and joined to these there .was a 
scheme ‘of education, to some extent compulsory. The 
schools to be provided were each to be under tlie care 
of a clergyman, two churchwardens, and four elective 
trustees. To this provision, which evidently gaAre a 
preponderance to Churcli influomce, the Bill owed its 
eventual destruction. The opposition of the Dissenters 
was roused, and soon became formidable. AVlicn the 
Bill was read pro forma on the 1st of May, »Sir Janies 
Graham said ; “ The petitions which have been pre- 
sented against the Educational Glause.s of the Fac- 
tories Bill, to which. 1 am about to advert, have been 
numerous almost without precedent.” Well inigbfche 
say so, for; up to that date, ll,t:511. petitions, bearing 
1,757,297 signatures — ^mainly tlioso of Dis,senters — bad 
been given in. 

Muy 11th. . . . Education aeJieiiie seema to lunguish ; foes 
active, friends supine; indeed, it has but few zealous friends. Many 
acquiesce under the pressure of necessity ; doubtless it is pushed to 
the viir ij v»r<)e of principle. ; a hair’.s hreadtli in addition -woiild. render 
my accejitance of it impossible. ■ Graham’s interpretation of the 
teaching of the Scriptures is an exaggeration of the British and 
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li’ovoign Hystom ; it would preclude any doctrinul ex])laiiation what/ 
ever ; confine the child to grammar and syntax, and leave him in 
full possession, humanly speaking, should he have them, of the 
grossest and most perilous errors. Yet I will take the Bill, hccmisi' 
the whole Word of God is put into the hands of the scholar and is 
read liy him. My poverty, hut not my will, consents. G od, 1 hoiic 
and jiray, in compassion to our infii’inities, will bless the use of His 
Book, iiotwithstiinding the denial of the oral teaching of 11 is minister. 
Three times a week, moreover, the child will be trained in the tenets 
and discipline, the Creeds and Liturgy, of the Church. 

At tlie An anal Meeting of tlie Clmrcli Pastoral Aid 
Society (May Otli), Lord Asliley said, witli reference to 
this question : — 

The Government of this country have lately propounded a 
system of education, with a view of bringing within the pale of 
Christianity — for suuh it i.s— thousands, nay, more than that, hun- 
dreds of thousands, and almost millions of children and young 
persons who now live in a state of more than practical heathoni,sm. 
Whether that system is the best in itself it is not necessary here to 
inquire, hut the education pi’opounded, I am sure, is the best tliat 
the Govonimcnfc, under tlie circumstances of the Church and nation, 
could propose. There are many points which may require correction, 
hut the system, as propounded, is worthy of acceptance. Whether it 
will be accepted by the country or not, I do not know ; but, if it 
be accepted, it will be our duty to co-operate in furthering the pro- 
jects of the Government. 

To meet the views of the NoncouformLyts, the 
G-overmnent introduced some modificiitions into the 
Bill, but it became increasingly evident that these con- 
cessions were of no avail. 

In presenting the Amended Bill, Sir James Grahiim 
posed in the new attitude of a peace-maker, but not until 
he had effectually used his arts of irritation beforehand. 

“ I am aware — for the symptoms are too evident,” 
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lie paid, “ tliat upon this question the waters of strife- 
have overfloAved, and that they now cover the land ; this” 
(the modified Bill the Eight Hon. Baronet then placed 
upon the table), “ this is my olive branch. I tender it 
in. the hope that the harbinger of j)eace erelong- may 
return, with the glad, tidings that the waters have sub- 
sided. On the part of the Government, I tendei- this 
peace offering in the spirit of concord and of Christian 
charity and goodwill.” 

But the waters of strife were not to be spoken down 
into calm by Sir James Graham. By the 15th of June 
the petitions against the clauses in their amended form 
were almost as numerons as those against the clauses 
in their original form ; in the city of London alone, 
55,000 persons signed a protest against the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. On that date, therefore. Sir James 
Graham gave notice of the intention of the Govern- 
‘ment to abandon the Educational Clauses. 

June 16th,. — Graham Avithclrew, last night, tho Education 01au.sos 
of tlie .Factory Bill. The Government are right, it could not h.nvo 
been carrmd in the House except by forced and small niajorities ; 
it could not have been reduced to practice in the country, without 
iierca and everlasting collisions— ais ho.rmony was the object, so 
hannony must have been the means. The fici-eeness and .strength 
of opposition, however, were not the .sole reasons of withdrawal j at 
least, in my mind, the apathy of our own frionds, Liy and clerical, 
was a death-blow to any' hope of immediate or (iual success. No 
one liked the scheme, though many acquiesced in it; all desired 
tliat it should not pass, because one part thought it would do 
real barm, and tlie other believed it would do no good. One 
re.siilt has issued to my conviction, ajid I dare say to that of many 
othens. ‘Combined Education’ must never again be attempted — it 
is an iinpo.ssibility, and worthless if possible— the plan is hopeless, 
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the attempt full of hazard. So I •will never vote for combined 
education — let us have our own sehoals, our Oateclii.sni, our Liturgy, 
our Artiohs, our Homilies, our faith, our own .teaching of God’.s 
■word. 

Another failure then; and yeti am not disheiirtonfal ! ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the Svaters, and thou shall find it aftcu' many days.’ 
iile.ssed be that wisdom, and the gracious Fount from which it 
came; a few thonglits and regrets niay he given (and jiardoned) 
to those misei'ablo tliousand.s, who might have been brought witliiu 
the ])ale of physical and moral regeneration ! God bo their helper 1 

June 17Ui. — Wrote on Wednesday to Peel, to relieve him from any 
obligation he might conceive himself to be under to me, to persevere 
in the Educational Clauses. I admitted his extraordinary and uii- 
preoedented di'fficulties. He returned a moat thanliful answer, and 
.stated that, without my assent,' he could not have wi'thdrawn tlie. 
Bill. . 

Sir Eobert Perl’s reply was as follows : — 

Rir Jiobart Penl In Tjord Ashloy. 

WiiiTiiirAr.r,, June IGth, 1843. 

My DEAii Ashley, — Your hind and couaideralo! letter in 
re.spect to the Educational Clauses in the Factoiy.Bill relieved, the 
Government from tho great cmbarra.ssiiu'nL which they would have 
felt in abandoning those Clause.s, if, after tlie part you have taken on 
the suhject of Education, and the religious and social welfare of tlie 
manufacturing classes, and considering your , high authority cm any 
ciucstion relating to the improvement of their condition, your opinion 
had been decidedly in favour of persevorance. 

My own opinion is, seeing what has passed, that there would 
he no advantage to the cause of religious education in trusting to the 
co-operation of the : Dissenting body in the measure we proposed, 
and that the abandonment of it is preferable to failure, after religious 
strife and contention. It is but a sorry and lamentable triumph 
that Dissent has achieved. 

Most truly you ra. 


RoBEira Peel. 
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Jvmo lOtli. — Wrote yesterday to urge per.soveranco in (die reinaiu- 
ivi" clau.ses. Wrote mo.st .•itromjly, because I su.spected (Jvaliam. 1 
|i(iiiit;ed out, in tliat tlie Government could not, with lionour, 
retire. TIii.s evening received Ids reply iu the nlliniiativo, yet I 
think that, without ray letter, they would have surreridored the 
Hill! Tlie clergy are not to be blamed; they have tigroed to con- 
cessions never lietore heard of, but in the hope of coueiliatiou and 
ponce. . . 1 never thouglit that I could have accepted such a 

soheme, and yet it was wise both to make it and receive it. E.'drpiue 
necessity and exlrenie hope, acted on my judgment, and 1 did what 1 
never did before and will never do again. All wa.s gulpablo, but 
when culled on to adopt ‘ the teaching of tho .liilile,’ as [iro[jo,sed hy 
Hir James, tho .simple text without note or comment or word of 
interpretation, the grammatical sen.se and nothing else, the aotual 
liiai’iug. as the case might he, of a Socinian, in Soeinian iguoranoe, 
of a yooialist in Bociulist impurities, excejit so far as the grace of 
God might ble.ss even tho ‘letter’ of IILs word — I did feel a nausea, 
almost to faint, ness ; nevei'tliele.ss, for tho sake of peace, I agreed to 
even that. 

Tlie letter referred to above was in these terms : — 

Lord Ashley to Sir liobert Fed. 

Jane 15//(,, IS-IR. 

My dear Sir Robert, — Sir James Graliam as.s(!rtcd this 
evening that tho ITactory Hill was so complicated witir lilducation 
Glauses us to require very serious deliberation whether it could he 
proceeded with thi.s Session. ' 

Sir James’s statement is tolerably incorrect, nay, f think, 
nnfiiir ; the .hhlueaLi<m Cl;m.ses were engrafted on .a Rill found iu 
the TTome Otlice; a .Hill which had been recnnimeudcd by tijc 
Committee of 1841, of which .1 vviis ChairmiOi, and introduced Ijy 
Mr. EoxMuule. 

Thi.s Bill contained tlio Bi-x-llour Clause, tho limitation of time 
for children under thirteen years of age, suggested and propounded 
some months before your Governuumt came into ofiice. 

The .Bill, if shorn of its .Educational 0]au.ses, is a complete 
measure, and has the sanction of a Committee api)oijitcd to mve,srigatu 
and imqu'ove the state of tlie .factory Acts. . 
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Surely yon cannot withdraw the Bill now on the taVile ; such a 
Ktiej) would he a depai’ture from what is due to the House, to tlie 
operatives, and, I may say, to myself. I urged the late Governmont 
for years, and at last persuaded them to partial jimtlee ; their BUI 
was lost by tlie Dissolution, It can scarcely bo neccssiivy that 1 
•should recall all the private and public cornu iiiuiciitioiis i have had 
with your Government on thus subject. Nothing vvius done in 1841 ; 
I expected something, and was disappointed, in 184:!, but excuses 
wore assigned, and I lived on the promise for 18 l ;i. 

I must appeal from Sir James Graham to you. 1 cannot 
believe that you will allow such a wanton abuse of power, for snob 
it would he. 1 have no following in the House, and no party to rest 
on ; I am therefore at the will of those who have ; but I still trust 
that some considei’ation will be shown, not to myself, but to these 
wretched people in whose cause 1 have now begun the eleventh year 
of anxiety and toil. 

1 am, very truly yours, 

A.SHLEY. 

On the 19th Sir Jamefs Grahara declared that the 
remainder of the Factory Bill would he proceeded with, 
and moved that it be committed. The Bill then pa.s.sed 
through Committee, and in the course of the discussion' 
Lord Ashley deplored the dissen.siou.s that had broken out. 
“ Wherever the fault lay, one thing Wii.s cjnite clear — 
that the really suffering parties were the va.st body of 
neglected children, who, as present appearances went, 
were now consigned to an eternity of ignorance.” 
Ultimately the (fovernment saw fit to abandon the 
measure altogether, promising, on July 31st, in reply 
to a question from Lord Ashley, to bring in anotlior 
Bill early in the ensuing Session. ■ 

Tlie introdnetion of Lord Ashley to the Opium 
Question is told by him in his Journal in these simple 
; words ' 
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Fob. 13tb, — On Saturday last Samuel Gurney and Mr. Fry 
called on me to lay the state of the Opium Trade 'vvith China helbi’o 
me, and reque.st that I ■would .submit it to Paidianient, as a grand 
qiie,stioii of national moralily and religion, I agreed in all they said, 
for ,I had long thought and felt the same ; but doubted my litiiess 
and capacity to undertake such a task — promised, however, to con- 
sider tlie propo.sitioii. They told me, and gave most excellent proofs 
of tlieir correctne.ss, that the Government were not averse to the 
abolition of the Opium Monopoly, though fully a'ware of its extrome 
diflioulty ; that the Boai'd of Trade wei’e actually favourable, and 
that Peel positively condemned the contraband trade. 

This was tlie commencement of an official alliance 
with a cause which, foi' more than forty years, was to 
receive his advocacy. There can be little doubt that 
future generations of Englishmen wall unhesitatingly 
condemn the policy that ha.s so long been pursued with 
regard to this iniquitous traffic, and it will seem scarcely 
credible that in the nineteenth century, while British 
missionaries were preaching the Gospel in every quarter 
of the globe, and while British philanthropists were 
combating almost every known phase of evil under the 
sun, British statesmen could be found capable of de- 
fending, for the sake of the revenue, a system which 
has been again and again conclusively proved to bo 
fraught with misery and ruin to tens of tliousands of 
the Chinese people. Vainly have the best and wisest 
of Chinese statesmen opposed the introduction of the 
pernicious drug; English. Ministers were dotprm.inecl 
that the revenues of our Indian Empire should not he 
curtailed, and did not scruple to secure, by fire and 
sword, the maintenance of the unholy traffic. 
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It may assist to a clearer understanding of the 
issues iuTOlved in this momentous question if we very 
briefly state the salient facts in the previous history 
of the exportation of opium to Cliina from our Indian 
dependencies. . 

Prior to 1773, some of the civil servants of the East 
India Cornjjany, in defiance of tlie rules which were 
supposed to regulate their conduct, had been enrich- 
ing themselves by the cultivation of opium, and the 
sale of it to Dutch merchants and others, who found a 
market for the produce. In that year the Company took 
the monopoly into its own hands. Either directly, by 
the Company’s agents, or by those persons to whom they 
disposed of it, the opium was clandestinely sold to tlie 
Cliiuese. Stjveral of the wisest Indian officials depre- 
cated the raising of the revenue by a system of smug- 
gling, and the Directors in London did not fail formally 
to prohibit the importation of opium into Cliina. against 
the wishes of its rulers. Again and again, they advised 
against all illicit trade, but they ealruly poc.ketc'd the 
]iroc(}eds, and' spurred on their officials to increase the 
revenue. lu one despatch, after condemning " illieit 
trade,” they suggested a means of opening new markets 
for opium in the eastern ports of Cliina. In. 1 79(1 fresli 
edicts were published by tlie Chinese autliorities en- 
forcing severer penalties on the importation of opium. 
Plio Company now forbade its servants to be coneenied 
in the trade, hut openly sold the drug in Calcutta 
to merchants who shipped it off to Cliina. Once, it 
not of toner, the Company compensated mercliauts who 
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liad suffered loss tlirough Cliiuese interference witli 
their traffic. 

JSTot withstanding Chinese expostulations and occa- 
sional active measui'es, the trade went on developing. 
Lrihery and corruption were freely eniploj^ed to procure 
connivance on the part of Chinese seaport officials. The 
intelligent ruling class in China saw that the nation 
was becoming weakened and enfeebled by the growing 
consumption of opium ; vigorous efforts were made to 
prevent its sale, and the Emperor deteraiined on a hold 
stroke- for the suppression of its inipovtation. Com- 
missioner Lin came to Canton, seized :2(),000 chests 
of the smuggled opium (worth three millions sterling), 
and had it all destroyed. England now declared war; 
defeated the Chinese in spite of their gallant ro.sistance, 
and by the Treaty of Nankin, in 1842, hve ports were 
thrown open to the British trade, twenty-one million 
dollars were paid by China as a war iirdemnity and as 
compensation for the destroyed opiinn, and Hong-Kong 
heciame a British possession. But in spite of all pres- 
sui-e brought to bear upon them, the Chinese steadily 
refused to legiilise the opium traffic, alth(.>ugh they 
saw that, for the present, it would be utterly useless 
to attempt to enforce the numerous la^vs and edicts 
which had been, from time to time, ])romulgated 
against it. 

Such then was the state of things when Lord A.sbdey, 
Mr. (xurney, and Mr, Fry began the long crusade against 
the Opium Trade — a crusade that Inis not yet achieved 
it.s crowning victory. 
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Mhi'cIi 1.5tli. — (Jave notice last niglit of a iiiotiou on tlu; Opium 
j^Juviojioly. 1 did it with fear, anxiety, and treinhliug. I Hlirink 
from the tiiHlc, .[ dread the pi'ejiaration, I quail, before the execution of 
it. Yet it is the eaiiscs of Gliristianity and of Ood. I have not 
sought it ; the thing ha.? been forced on me, and I have not ilarrid to 
refuse my labour in the cause. A deputation from several merclmnt.s 
made tlus ]'eqiii!.st. Macgrogor, a contideiitial oHicor of tlu! Hoard of 
Trade, a.ssure(.l me of his assistance, anil of the desire of the Govern- 
ment (privately) to receive an impulse. When 1 .retlected on the 
enormoii.s inisobief and the euorinou.s sin, I could not say ‘no.’ 

March 23rd. — Prayer to begin, prayer to accompany, and prayer 
to close any undertaking for His service is the secret of all ‘ pro.s- 
jiering in our way.s.’ 

March 28tli. — Have hoen in great anxiety — business -erowded 
too heavily on me — I had in jirospect for one week Oplnvn, Factory 
Bill, and tlio defence of the Bishop of Jerusalem — by God’s blessing 
relieved — Factory Bill postponed until after Easter; thi,s, I am glad of, 
as Sir J. Graliam had determined to postpone the Education Glauses. 
Alasl whiit a weak faitli I have! I have never yet failed of God’s 
aid and favour, and yet I am ever in doubt avid diHicvilty. ‘ Lord, 1 
lieliove, help thou my unbelief.’ Oh, what a question is this Opium 
affair ; bad as I thought it, I find it a thousaucl times worse, more 
black, more cruel, more Satanic than all the deeds of private sin 
in the records of prison history. 0 God, be 2’hou with mo in the 
hour of ti’ial, speak to me the word.s that Thou spa]i:e,st to Thy 
servant Joslina, and touch my lip, s, like Isaiah’s, with tiro of the 
altar — but take to Thyself all the glory ; blessed Lord in Jesus Clirist 
our Eedeenier. ... 

March IJlst. — Escaped from a snare laid for me — had 1 failen 
into it, 1 should really (liowever undeservedly) liave ‘.sustained,’ 
as Cobdeu ,s.aid to me, ‘amoral loss.’ Josejdi Hume, for what 
purpose no one can say, has resolved to move a vote of thanks 
to tlie Ministry on the Ashburton Treaty ; lie cannot find an open 
day, he called on the Government to give Mm an opportunity, he 
appealed to me to surrender my precedence on Tuesday next — both 
declined ; then Sir James Graham, whether in concert with .loey 
or wot is uncertain, writes to me and urges my compliance. I reply 
to him that .1. do not dare to treat the Opium Question as of a 
secondary character, one that may yield to the ordinaiy, or even 
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exl.niordiiiary, courtesies that I should wisli to exhiljit towards the 
Miiiistjy. My own zeal in tlie cause, humanly sp(iakiug, ssved me 
from the precipice — it did not occur to me until I readied the lobby 
of the House of Oouunons, that had I surrendered my day to serve 
tlirs nuiro partisan objects of the Government, I should in vain have 
jirotested my sincerity, in vain niy separation in these tilings from 
all Whig or I'ory feelings ! I should have been told that I’arty 
was the iirst object, principle tlie second. . . . 

A.s the day drew near for Lord Ashley to bring 
forward his motion on tlie Opium Question, he expe- 
rienced — 'what he had so often felt before, and was to 
feel so often again, in prospect of any great Parlia- 
mentary effort — an intense depression, residting from 
nervous anxiety. He knew of only one wa_y in whicli 
relief was to bo obtained, and that is indicated in the 
following entry : — 

April 2. — Sunday. Lesson for the day at inoriiiiig service, 
.“Ird chap. Exodus, ‘ Come, now, therefore, and T will send thee,’ 
‘ Who am I that I should go t ’ These words were not witliout their 
consolation. 

On Tuesday, April 4th, 1843, Lord Asliley brought 
tlie subject before the House of Commons by moving 
“That it is the opinion of this Plouse tliat tlie con- 
tinuance of the trade in opium, and the monopoly of 
its growth in the territories of British India, are de- 
structive of all relations of amity between England and 
Gliina, injurious to the manufacturing interests of tlie 
country, by the very serious diminution of legitimate 
commerce, and utterly inconsistent with the honour and 
duties of a Christian kingdom; and that steps be taken, 
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ils soon as possible, with due regard to tlie rights of 
governments and individuals, to abolish the evil.” 

Alter presenting petitions against the Opium '’.I’radii 
I'roni the Committees of the Wesleyan, Baptist, and 
London ^Missionary Societies, Lord Ashley referred to 
the war which had just come to an end, but with all its 
eansc.s more ripe than ever. He had no hostile feeling 
towards the East India Company, he entertained the 
strongest esteem, privately, for the character of several of 
that body and, publicly, for many parts of their adminis- 
tration. “ I am convinced,” said the noble Lord') “ that 
they have conferred very great benefits on the Empire 
they are appointed to govern ; and, if there be any guilt 
in the system which I shall develop, the guilt is not 
theirs exclusively : it is shared by the Legislature and 
the whole nation ; it is shared by the members of this 
House, which, in the year 1832, sanctioned by a law 
the revenue derived from the opium trade, commending 
the ]M'odnction of the drug, and actually approving its 
destination.” 

He quoted various authorities to show that this 
system of smuggling led to riot and disturbance, Jind 
that the Chinese people were naturally indignant when 
they saw native dealers in opium severely punished, 
whilst the foreign importer prosecuted his business with 
impunity. From the testimony of witnesses, he showed 
that all Chinese society, from the Imperial Family down 
to the lowest ranks, suffered from the baneful effects of 
the drug, that officials were corrupted and multitudes 
j'uincd, that with, the traffic were associated in the 
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(Jhinese mind eveiy sort of embarrassment anrl penal 
indietiou, and that the trade was a source of danger, 
shame,, and disgrace to' all concerned, and was a hinder- 
ance to legitimate commerce. These were the causes of 
the war, and they still remained in fall activity. Tlie 
vessels engaged in the opium trade had to be armed ; 
those engaged in peaceful traffic Had no such need. 

Such, a state of things was not only inimical to peace 
and honourable intercoui’se with China, but it had 
operated most injuriously on our trade by substituting 
a pernicious drug for the produce and manufactures of 
Great Britain, “and this,” he said, “had seemed to him 
a connecting link between himself and the question, 
becau.se the extension of commerce and opening of new 
markets seemed akin to his jrrevious efforts to promote 
the welfare of the working classes.” He showed that 
no progress had been made in commerce with China, but, 
on the contrary, tliat we had goiie hack in our impor- 
tations into that country, whilst our manufactures and 
products had neither deteriorated nor risen in price. It 
was not the fault of the Chinese ; testimony was over- 
whehiiiiig that the Chinese were anxious for trade, hut 
the opium traffic stopped the way. He then gave 
clahorate statistics showing how all legitimate commerce 
was swayed by the opium traffic, and stated his convic- 
tion that, if the temptation were ]*em.oved, the Chinese 
would readily give their produce in exchange for our 
goods. He continued 

But, Bir, anotlier, and by far the greate.st, considorEifcloii reinaiiiK 
beliind ; that for which kings reign and princes decree jitstioe, the 
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eoiiKiflnrntion of that wliich atthcts the moral welfare of wliole 
nations, .For what pui-pose, I ask, is all government instituted 1 
I speak not of the practice — that is too often corimpt — hut of 
the principle of government. For what purpose are all rulers iin 
ve.sted with power, Imt to encourage religion and nun’iility, to protect 
and advance the rofal interests of tho.se eounnitted to tlieir charge, 
and to hold forth to their subjects, and to the world, the example 
of wisdom and virtue'? lias it lieeii so liere ? Has such been 
our ooiidnct in thi.s iiarticular ? Quite the reverse. I will venture 
to as.sert that our encouragement to tliis nefarious tratlic has re- 
tarded the progress of Christianity, and impeded the civilisation 
of mankind. 

Lord Ashley then proceeded to give a vivid descrip- 
tion 0^ the general effects upon its victims o'f indulgence 
in opium as a luxury — their physical, mental, and moral 
debility, their hideous disfigurement and premature 
decay — resulting in misery almost beyond belief, de- 
stroying myriads of individuals annually, and casting 
its victims into a bondage with which no slavery on 
earth could compare, and from which there was scarcely 
a known instance of escape. 

There was immorality involved even in the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, for such pressure was put upon the 
ryots that, in many case.s, they were compelled to accept 
the Ooverinncut gaunt and supply the needed quantity of 
] 30 ]ipy. In fact at every step the system was associated 
with evil, and only evil. Splendid regions were laid 
waste to supply the commodity (for poppies require a 
-sjiecial soil) ; the trade was in the hantls of desperate 
fellows -who carried it on by fraud, violence, and. oppi'e.s- 
sion. It was an intolerable outrage to the feelings of 
the civilised and Christian; nations of the world, that 
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this iniqiiitons trade slioxxld be part of the fiscal arrangc- 
incnts of the Government — an important part of the 
Imperial policy of India. The opium was grown by 
advances from the Imperial Government ; carried down 
to Calcutta, and put up for sale under Government 
authority ; shipped in opium clippers lying in the river, 
and the clippers supplied with arms from the arsenals 
of the Government. , 

Ijord Ashley frankly admitted that, for the .sake of 
the revenue. Parliament in 1833 sanctioned the opium 
monopoly. “ I ivas in Parliament myself at the time,” 
he said, “ and I share in the responsibility ; hut I had 
not, at that time, the most remote idea of the enormities 
which tlie details of the system have since brought to 
light.” Having now studied the whole question, the 
revelation of the facts of the case had filled him with 
horror. He saw that it stood in the way of the 
progress of society, the civilisation of man, and the 
advaiieeinenfc of the Gospel. It could never he that 
Opium and the Bible could enter China together ; he 
was eonsti’iiined to endorse the testimony of missionary 
agents, who asserted that “the proud escutcheon of the 
nation which declares against tlie slave trade, is made 
to bear a blot broader and darker than any other in tlie 
Christian world.” 

Lord Ashley enforced this conclusion as follow.s * 

I. am fully convinced tlmt, for the comiti'y to encourage fcliis 
nefuriousi traffic, is bad, iierlia.ps wor.se than oncouraging tlu; .slave 
trade. That terrible .sy.stcm of .slavery does not neo(j.SHarily de.stroy 
tliii pliysi(3al and moral qualities of its victhua. It torture.s and 
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degi'ades thu man, but it leaves hbn .susceptible of j'egeneratioii. 
fint the opium ti'iide destroys tlio niaji, both body and soul ; and 
eiii’i'ie.s a hideous ruin over millions, -svliich can never bo repaired. 
\'ou may abolish the evil this night, but you cannot rcjstoro tlio 
millions who liave been tempted, by tlie proceedings of tlie (.lovorn- 
iiient of India, to indulge in the usi; of the pernicious diMig. 

Now, a fael. has just occurred, than which notiiing, 1 am certain, 
eim i-efle,ct greater disgrace on ail our conduct ; it (xsairrod on 
Wedne.sday last. Tlie EaptLst Missionary Society-— a Society whieii 
has done a great deal in effecting the spread of the. Go.spel among 
lientlieu natioms, and which has produced some most eminent aiid 
pious men — at a meeting last Wednesday, took into consideration 
the propriety of sending out missionaries to China; and it wa.s 
decided to work through the agency of the American ihis.sion.s, 
heeause tlie public feeling in China was so .strong agaimst the English, 
that if the miasioimrios hoped, to work at all, it must be through 
Ameriea, which had kept aloof, in a great degree, from the dis- 
grnceful traffic. And what was the result 1 Wliy the Baptist 
Missionary Society of England voted ,£500 to bo pnit at tlie dls- 
po,sal of the American Mis-sionaries for the proiiagation of the Gospel 
in China ! So, Sir, it has come to this, (liat England, whicli profes.ses 
to be at the head of Christian nations, is jirecluded by her own 
immoral conduct from seniling her own missionaries to that part of 
the world which she herself has oiiened for the advancement of 
civilisation and the enlightenment of ChrLstianity. 

Ilaviug set forth the evil, with its eaiises and results, 
Lord Ashley demanded, in the. first place, that .Parlla- 
uient should destroy the monopoly, which the East 
India Company possessed, of the growth and manu- 
facture of opium in India, and thus abolish nine-tenths 
of the mischief; and in the next place, in order to re- 
move another feature of the evil, that the cultivation of 
the drug in the territories of the East India Company 
should he prohibited altogether. In a series of masterly 
arguments he combated the opposition, which wmuld 
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be raised to tlicse proposals, and concluded in tliehc 
words : — 

Tins, Sir, is tlie sfcaternoiit on which I rely ; and wJiilc 1 ninsi 
siiiceroly thiiuk tlio Hoiiao for the kindness and indulgfinc(‘, with wliich 
they have listened to me, I may he allowed, perhaps, to express a ho])(s 
that those who reply will answer me with facts and staterneuts of 
equal authority. Now, Sir, let ns make the case our own. What 
would be said, If any other nation were to treat ns as we treat tlu' 
Oliiuese? Wluit would be said in this country, and what an Einioiint 
of just indignation there would be in this House, if we were told 
that French buccaneers were laivaging our coasts, defying our law's, 
and murdering our fellow-subjects 1 Should we venture to act 
thus towards Einy other State that was hold enough, and strong 
enough, to make reprisals upon us? Certainly not. And in 
admitting this, wo admit that our conduct towards the Chinese is 
governed by our pride and our power, and not liy our own estimate of 
justice. . . . Do yon know, or are you indifferent to, the oiiinions 
and language of foi’eigu nations ? Can you take up a single foreign 
journal without iindiug it full of sarcasm and contempt of oui’ con- 
<luct and policy ? Hfivc you heard the honest, sober, and conscien- 
tious opinions of foreign statesmen? Do you value the seutiinciits 
of foreign hi.stc)rians ? irere is the language of Count Ojornst<!niii, 
in his authentic work on the Tlritish .Empinj in the Ea.st, a work that 
is widely circulated on the Continent. ‘ vStrictly speaking, the whole 
trade with India,’ says tlio Count, ‘rests at ]ir(!.seut on a highly 
immoral basis ; on 1, '5,1)00 or 20,000 chests of ojnum, of tljo value of 
.£2,000,000 or ,£3,000,000 sterliiig, with which the Chinew are every 
year poisoned. Thus a country, which had for tliousands of years 
iiocumulated the gold of the world, which is destined hy nature to 
hoar the tinest fruits, a.nd the dearest spices, which contribute tci the 
eiijoyniovit and refreshment of man, has been compelled in our days 
to boar a noxioms drug, which spreads physical and moral debility 
among tlio millions of inhabitaiite of the Celestial Empire, ’ 

If such accusations as these were unjust, I should altogether 
deapi.se them ; but, knowing tliat they were richly deserved, they are 
to my miml absolutely iuitolerahle. Sir, although I may he eniiiimd- 
verted upon, and perhaps rebuked, for having presumed to handle 
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so impoi’tant a matter, I shall ever be thankful that .1 have acted as 
an in.strument to lay this abominable evil before the eye of the 
public. I sliall deeply regret to have given olfence to thi.s House, or 
to any individual ;■ nevcr(.he1es,s, 1 .sliull rejoiis! in the disc.losure, and 
the po.ssible removal of the mischief. Sir, the condition of this 
Empire does demand a mo.st deep and solemn con.sideriition ; within 
and without, we are liollow and insecure. Triii! it i.s that we wear 
a certain appearance of power and majasty ; lnit, w'itli one arm 
resting on the East, and the other on the West, we are, in too many 
instances, trampling under foot every moral and I’eligious obligation. 
I confess I .speak most sincerely, though few, perhaps, will agree willi 
me j but 1 do say — it is in my heart, and I will bring it out — if tliis 
is to be tlio course of our future policy ; if thus we anj to exercise onr 
arts and arms, our science, and our superiority of knowledge over 
the world — if all the, so are to be turned to tlie injury, and not to the 
advantage, of mankind, I .should much prefei’ that we shrink vvithin 
the proportions of onr public virtue, iuid de.scend to the level of a 
third-rate power. But a great and noble opportunity is now ofl'ered 
to us, of being just and generous in the height of victoi’y. In such a 
spirit, and ■with such an aim, there is hope that we maj'' yet be 
spared to run a blessed, a useful, and a glorious career ; directing all 
our energies and all our vows — all that we have, and all that we 
shall receive — to that one great end of human existence, ‘(llory to 
God in the highest ; on earth peace, goodwill towards men.’ 

This impovtarit speech occupied seven closelj-’-priiited 
column, s of Tl/e Times on the -Following inoruiny. It -vvas 
the first great indictment o.f the Opium Trade ntteix'd 
within the walls of Parliament, and it was felt to he 
uuauswerahle, even by those who thouglit it inexpedient 
to meddle with the question. A debate ensued. Mr. 
Brothei'ton, Sir It. Inglis, Captain .Layard, and others 
supported .Lord Ashley. A few members argued that 
his proposals were impracticable, and would not have 
the desired result. Sir Bobert Peel, on behalf of the 
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Government, appealed to him to witlulraw his motion, 
inasmuch as a vote upon it under existing circumstances 
would act prejudicially to the negotiations then pending 
in Ghina. At the same time he indulged in a line of 
deprecatory argument, of -which the gist seemed to he 
that, as we could not put down gin at home, we need 
not concern ourselves about introducing 20,000 chests 
of opium into China every year. Lord Ashley, in his 
reply, said that he would be the last man to act to the 
prejudice of negotiations now being carried on, and 
therefore acceded to the Ministerial request.*'* The Timm, 
in commenting, a day or two afterwards, on the speech, 
said that “ it was grave, temperate, and practical, well 
stored -with facts, authorities, and arguments, and strictly 
confined to a consideration of those measures, which it 
might he possible and expedient to take, for the preven- 
tion of the growth of opium within the British dominions 
in India and its importation b}'- British subjects into 
China.” It -warS added, that Lord Ashley’s speech wms 
“far more statesmanlike in its ultimate and general 
views than those by which it was opposed,” whose 
arguments amounted to this : "That morality and 
religion, and the happiness of mankind, and friendly 
relations with China, and new markets for British, 
inanufiicturcs, -wun’e all very fine things in tlieir way; 
hut tliat the opium trade was worth to the Indian 
Government £1,200,000 a year; and £1,200,000 was a 
large sum of money, which it would not bo easy to make 
up from any other source without offending somebody 


* Hanaard’s Bebates. 
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in India; and, upon the whole, that we could not all'ovd 
to buy morality and religion, and the happiness of 
manlcind, and friendly relations with China, and now 
markets for Jh-itisli manufactures, <juite so doair.” '''■ 

April fltli. — Lsisfc Opium ! I'liongli I' flid licit Kuowied in 

oarrying riiy motion, yet I made ii sensible iinpi-e.ssion on tlio House, 
and tlirougli tliat, I hope, on the country. 1 was, perhaps, more 
master of myself than on any fonner occasion, yet down to the 
very moment of commencing ray speech I was in dejection and 
uncertainty. . God, however, I see was with me, and I reached the 
comsoiences, though I could not command the support, of soveral 
inembens. S[ioke for nearly three hours, nevertheless tlie House 
listened to me througliout with patience and sympathy. ... 

Ministcr.s wished to avoid speaking, and called on mo early to 
close the debate. I refused to do so, not cboo.sing that such a 
rpu!,stion should be lightly treated, and di.smissed wilbout a word 
from a member of the Cabinet. 'I'liey put up llingliam .Baring to 
move ‘the previous question.’ He was feeble, though some of liis 
matter was not bad. He had one argument, touching British goods 
exported to India, which was somewhat specious, but utterly uusoimcl. 
Hogg wa.s clever, but audacious, alUrmatory, and almost false. Peel 
was forced to ri.se at last, and certainly took a line for winch I 
was not prepared. I had expected a fuller condemnation of the 
trafiic, and a less positive and contented defence of the Hii.st India 
Monopoly. He snemid at onr care for the health and imn’als of the 
Chinese, and altogether assumed the' tone of alow, mercantile 
linancial soul, incapable of conceiving or urging a principle, which 
linally disgusted me,, and placed him in my mind much below the 
Christian level, and not any higher than the heathen. But as he 
stated that the negotiations on foot by the Government would bo really 
impeded by such a motion as mine, I of coni’se withdrew it. His sjieech 
: was shallow and feeble. . .. ... Very remarkable — not one per.sou 
even attempted to touch the morality oi the question; tliat seemed to 
be tacitly but universally surrendered. The prayer of the 28th was 
heard; the hand of the Almighty was with, me, To Him, and to 
Him alone, 'be all the glory ! . ■ i 

* 27ie Tmes. April 6th, 1842. 
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April 7tli. — 1 have since heard spiteful comments on my deter- 
mination not to divide the House ; argued as a defect of principle in 
me ; a proof of insincerity. Ah, well ! I must submit to suoli tlrings. 
How could .1 venture to throw myself between the Executive G'ov(!rn- 
me-nt and a just and profitable treaty! Peel, it is true, hinted that 
l(igali,satioii of tlie traffic (which my enemies assume I ouglit to con- 
demn, and iokirh T <l(i) was within his view. I said in my I'cply 
that, ‘ probably, 1 should not concur in his conclusions.’ This, how- 
ever, wa.s but a part, and the Minister moreover retpiested that the 
whoh thing should be left in the hands of the Government. Tlie 
House, too, wo\dd not have tolerated such a division ; had Peel said 
nothing of the sort, I should have been very strong. After his 
decki’ation, my numbers would have been reduced so as to become 
ridiculous. ... 

The tone now is among my adversaries, ‘ A well-meaning, amiable 
soi't of man, with no fragment of penetration.’ This is the second 
stage of my public cliaracter ! 

In many of his undertakings, and now more especially 
in these two great movements — National Education 
and the Opium Traffic — Lord A.shley was brought into 
close and frequent communication with Sir Eobert Peel, 
Lord John Ilussell, and Sir James Graham, and the 
estimate he formed of, their characters is given in the 
following entry, written shortly after the withdrawal of 
the .Educational Clauses from the proposed Factory 
Bill;— 

July 8tli. --I have thought for some years that Peel and John 

Russell arc the most criminal of mankind ; tliey are iiiveabui with 
enormous powers of doing gt>od to the human race, and tlicy utlci-ly 
neglect them. How, and by what means, from what cause, or what 
influonce, liave the Mini, stay so declined in public and private ‘ cstimii- 
tion ’ 1 'That it is so,' is shown by the papers, by conversation, by 
noise, by silence, by open attack and no defence, by the joy of the 
Opposition, by the dejection of friends, by the look.s, they say, and 
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tlie language of the Government themselves. Their nnmber.s are 
undiminished, and yet they carry nothing ! They have committed 
no leading and palpable folly, and yet no one conlide.s in their 
wisdom ; no gr<!at and manifest crime, and yet who aiiinmte.s himself 
by conviction of tlieir honesty'! All is di.mbt, uncertainty, vain 
wishes, and disa.j)pointed hojies, much anger and discontent, per- 
sonally and collectively, with jircsent men, and yet an unwillingness 
to change them. I speak of the Houses and Clubs, for among tlie 
middling and other clfisscis they soem irrecoverably ruined. It would 
not be ea,sy for them to assign a definite reason, but they all feel 
displeasure, which would neither use, nor admit, argument at a 
general election. Compare the state of moral and political powder 
they possessed in 1841, with what they possess in 1843 ; and it is 
as Lord Bacon to a baby ! Among secondary causes a very principal 
one i.s the high expectations formed of the mighty contrast the 
Tories were to exhibit in comparison with the Whigs. .Now, the 
contrast thoy have exhibited, and it is a heneficial one, is far less 
in what they have done, than in what tliey Iiavh not done. They have 
produced and earned Imt fow things, hut they have introduced no 
mischievous legislation and ma<le no wicked appointments. This, 
however, is negative merit, which few can appreciate — their positive 
deserts are neither abundant nor .showy. 

Tlie war in Afghanistan, which they denounced and terminated, 
has been succeeded by one quite as unjust, which they began and 
now sustain. Lord Elleidiorough boa.st(!d of the jaicification of India, 
and censured, in a proedamation, the conduct of his predece.s.sors ; he 
has hecome involved in a now and panhably longer stril'o, and coninutfced 
the same criminal folly he imputed to Lord Auckland ! The Cabinet, 
neverthelosH, retain bim! They are [)artiuH, therefore, to bis policy, 
and thus form the first equation with the expelled oilioials. Why did 
they not recall him, when lie sliowed his character by that ab.surd 
and almost hupious proclamation about the old timbei's of Homnautli ! 
Gladstone writes free trade articles in the reviews, and makes close 
trade speeches in the House, of Commons I ‘ .Does Peel oononr '! ’ 
asks every suspicioirs corn grower. ‘ Not yet,’ it is replied, ‘ but his 
mind i.s that way.’ Be it true or not, distrust, when once oxdted, is 
not very easily allayed, and. it always leaves, in some degree, a 
sentiment of indifference. 

1 concurred in his Corn Bill, and even his Tariff, but I cannot 
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overlook the truth that it took many by surprise, and iiifu-sed the 
thought into some minds that, had they been foreseen, Pool would 
juivce- have obtained such a majority at the elections. 

Then comes a notion that they adopt the vneaaures-that they 
liotly and ‘conscientiously’ resisted, and withhold those that they 
proposed. Reasons may be assigned, no doubt, but an explaining 
party hs,s always a disadvantage ! 

Graham i.s Borne Secretary, and consequently more frequently 
and intimately in communication with magistrates and momliers of 
Parliament than any other official. He has contrived to render him- 
self so thoroughly odious that I' cannot find one human being who 
will speak a word in his behalf. Pie has done very much to injure the 
Govermneiit ; for though he is clever, and discharges his busine,ss 
well in tJie House of Oonimons, he cannot persuade a single soul, nor 
produce the least efiect by his most emphatic and solemn appeals. 
He is uiiiveisally distrusted ; and this by every one, from a prince 
to a beggar. Mainly by hi.s influence the Ten Hours Bill has been 
refused, and the amendment of the Factory Act delayed. Nothing 
has had a more decided efiect on the e.stimation of the Government 
by the werking classes ; the Mini.sters know it not, and would be 
prei)iired to deny it. Many, wlio would not have bean benefited by 
the enactment, regarded tlie conduct of Government in this particular 
as the measure of their goodwill towards the labouring people. They 
gained nothing by their shuHling in the cause of the Colliery Bill ; 
and this year they lost sonuithiug, in the aflTeotions of a ferv, by their 
language on tlie Opium Traffic. Tire fact is, the disaj.ipointaient i.s 
general ; men looked for high sentiments, and heard small opinions ; 
for principles, and were put oft“ with expediency ; the world may have 
been exacting and unjust, hut you cannot reason with it. Peel has 
committed great and grievous mistakes in ouiitting to call his friends 
frequently togetlior, to state liis de.sires and roimo their zeal. A. 
fe-w minutes and a few words would have sufficed; energy and fol- 
io wshiy) would have been infused : men would have fell; tliat thej'^ 
were companions in arms ; they have now the sentiment of being 
followers in a drill. Half the mischief a Mintstry .su, stains is from 
the dissatisfied tones, and dissatisfied looks, of their own supporters ; 
it spreads, like an infection.of the atmosphere, unseen and unfelt, 
oxcojjt in the result, and no one can say how. This half of the mischief. 
Peel, liad he been le,ss proud and less frigid, might have converted 
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into positive and effectual ' good. Extreme and perpetual caution 
is not true and constant wisdom —-free men will not, and caiinot, 
be ruled by it ; nothing is given to generosity, nothing to faith, 
nothing to the warm and self-denying impulses, which, even in our 
fiillen state, lead oftentime.s to noble actions and dischargo apparently, 
for tile moment, the work of religion. The Whig (.lovornment under- 
stood the value of popular feeling ] the least difficulty was sufficient 
for them, They soon collected their troops, pnt the Minister on the 
rostrum, and acrjuired strength from the confession of their weakni'ss, 
So much for human reasons ; hut surely thm’e are higher and 
more painful oamsea. I have iuquii’ed in vain, and felt, a.s it were, 
the pulse of the Minister. It seems to me that self-dependence and 
self-righteousiie.ss are his hope and joy. I see nothing of faith, and 
a vast deal of policy ; much nice weighing of odds and ends of con- 
duet ; great reverence of capitalists ; a mighty desire to reverse the 
rule of the Apostle, and he first peaceable and then pure ; nothing 
that indicates a .s-olemn and exalting belief of the te.xt, ‘ Seek ye 
first tlie kingdom of God and His righteousm*.as, and all these things 
shall he added unto you.’ Doubtless other Ministers have been actii.ated 
by seiitimeut.s as worldly, and yet have jirosporod ; hut times, 1 am 
sure, have changed, and God will demand a more open and constant 
acknowledgment of His providence. 

The third great addition to the labours of Tjord 
Ashley at this period was the Eagged School Question. 
For some years the condition of the waifs and strays, 
the vagrants and outcasts of -London, had been a 
source of considerable anxiety to him. It seemed as 
if they were utterly neglected, and were left to perish, 
body and soul. He was completely at' a loss to know 
how the difficulty of reaching them, or, after reaching 
them, of retaining any hold upon them, could he met. 
Meantime, he saw with daily increasing sorrow, that 
there was growing up in London an enormous popula- 
tion of thieves and vagabonds, and, as far as he could 
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ascertain, no effort of any kind was being made to 
reclaim tliera. ''J'hey lived in filthy dwellings or nnder 
arches ; they begged or stole; they grew up in horrible 
ignorance of everything that was good, and with a 
.horrible knowledge of everything that wa.s evil; and 
sooner or later they became acquainted with the jailer 
or the hangman. The sense that something ought to be 
done, and must be done, to check this growing mischief, 
Avas so borne in upon Lord Ashley’s mind that it haunted 
him night and day, but, in the midst of the pressui'e of 
other things, and in the absence of any practical scheme 
to grapple rvith the diflSculty, he was obliged to let the 
matter rest. 

One day, ho\veA'’er, in February, 1843, when glancing 
over the pages of 'I7/e Times, his eye fell on the following 
advertisement : — 

Eagoed Schools. 

i'wM L(i:m Suhhath School, 60, West Street, Sqfron Hill, 

The Toaclievs arc dasirous of laying before the jrahlic a few 
facts counectcfl with this school, situated in this niost wretche'd 
and demoralised locality. It was opened in 1S41 for instructing 
(free of expense) those who, from their poverty or ragged condition, 
arc prevented attending any other place of religious instruction. 
The school i.s under the superintendence of the Diatj'icb hlis.siouary 
of the Loudon City Mission, and is opened on Sunday and al.so on 
Thursday evening, wliou the average attendance is seventy (adults 
and children). The teachers are encouraged by tlie sucoe.ss which, 
rrnder God, has attended then.' efforts, as manifested by the increased 
numher.s, ■‘ind altered conduct of some of the scholars. Tliis appeal 
to the Ohristiaii public is made to afford pemiauoncy to a work of 
ebarity, conunenced and supported by a few laymen, whoso niean.s 
are inadequate to the expenses necessardly attendant upon the 
enlarged state of the sehool. Any lady or gentleman willing to 
assist as teaoliers wUi be cordially welcomed: 
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Donutioiia and subscriptions will be thankliilly received by 
tlic llev. P. Loi’inier, 12, Colebrooke E.u\v, Islington ; W. 1). Owen, 
Bsq,, 43, Oreat Coram Street; Mr. S. 11. Starey, ^’reasurin’, 17, 
Aiupton Sti;(:nt, Cray’s Inn Road ; or by tbe Secretary, Mr. P. 
Macdonald, 30, Creat Sutton Street, Clerkenwell. Left-oft' garments 
sent to the school will be carefully distributed. 

'‘I never read an advertisement with keener 
pleasure. It answered exactly to what I had been 
looking and hoping for,” said Lord Shaftesbury, when 
narrating the circumstance to tlie writer. “ T could 
not regard it as other than a direct answer to my 
frequent prayer.’’ 

Lord Ashley did not lose any time in replying to 
tlie advertisement, and his was one of the first, if not 
the very first, reply received. A deputation waited 
upon him forthwith, and fully explained the scope and 
objects of the Society, and the views and hopes of the 
promoters. The scheme was exactly what Lord Ashley 
had been long anxiously waiting to see originated, and 
it seemed to him to be the best possible means of 
helping the neglected and destitute children of the 
metropolis. He' threw heart and sonl into the move- 
ment, and fronr that time forward, to the close of his 
life, ho was the champion and leader of every edfort 
in behalf of liagged Schools. 

It was not long before lie made himself personally 
acquainted with the work and the neighbourhood in 
which it was carried on. Field Lane was the name of 
a district not far northward from the foot of Holborn 
Hill. It was one of the most disreputable localities in 
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London, and West Street, where the Ragged School 
ivas situated, was in one of the most disreputable parts 
of Field Lane. It was in the heart of what wa,s known 
as “ Jack Ketch’s Warren,” so named from the fact 
that a great number of persons who were hanged at 
Newgate came from the courts and alleys hereabouts. 
“ Idle disturbances which occurred here were of so 
desperate a character, that from forty to fifty constables 
would be marched down with cutlasses, it being fre- 
quently impossible for officers to act in fewer numbers, 
or unarmed.”* For a century previously, thi.s district 
had been the resort of the most notorious evil-doers. 
Some of the houses were close beside the Fleet 
Ditch, arid were fitted with dark closets, trap-doors, 
sliding panels, and other means of concealment and 
escape, while extensive basements served for the purpose 
of concealing stolen goods, and, in othens, there were 
furnaces used by coiners, and stills for the production 
of excisable spirits. On tbe north side of the street 
ivere a. number of tenements fearful to approach, called 
Black Boy Alley, and these, in the reign of George 11., 
were a terror to the whole city. The method pursued 
by the inhabitants, who were called the “ Black Boy 
Alley Oaug,” was to entice the unwary by meaus of 
jirostitutes ; then gag them so that th(;y should not 
give the alarm; after which it was the practice of these 
nefarious wretches to drag their victims to one of 
tlieir depositories, and, having robbed and murdered 
•' iSTiiiiBs and Niirmti v'es of a Six Yofir.s’ Mission,” by R, W. Vaiider- 
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tliera, to throw the dead bodies down into the ditch. 
Thevse atrocities, however, became so notorions that 
special steps were taicen by the Govermnent to pursue 
tlie offenders, and no fewer than nineteen were executed 
at one time.* 

Such were the traditions of the place, and up to 
1848 it had held its own bad pre-eminence. It was 
exactly the kind of locality in which Lord Ashley 
had wished- to see religious and philanthropic efibrts 
undertaken, and it was not long before he became 
almost as familiar with' the district of Field Lane as 
with the neighbourhood of Grosvenor Square. If the 
outcasts were to be gathered in, it could only be done 
by providing the means of rescue in the midst of their 
daily surroundings ; and if they were to be reached 
at all, it could only be achieved by the self-denying 
labours of those who would close their senses to the 
sickening sights and sounds and smells of these loath- 
some haunts. 

It is difficult to realise, in the present day, what 
self-denial was involved in such an enterprise as the 
establishment of a Eagged Sclvool. Charles Dickens 
has thus described his visit to the scene of Ijord Ashley’s 
early labours in this field : — 

“I found my first Eagged School in an ob- 
scure place called West Street, Saffron Hill, pitifully 
struggling for life under every disadvantage. It had 
no means ; it had no suitable rooms; it derived no 
power or protection from being recogn i sed by any 
* “Lonebn,” by David Hiiglison, LL.D. 
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autlioi’ity ; it attracted witliin its walls a flvichiutiTig 
swann of faces — young in years, but youthful in noiliin^' 
else — that scowled Hope out of countenance. It was 
held in a low-roofed den, in a sickening atmosphere, in 
the midst of taint, and dirt^ and pestilence ; witli all the 
deadly sins let loose, Kowling and shrieking at the doors. 
Zeal did not supply the place of method and training ; 
the teacher’s knew little of their office ; the pupils, with 
an evil sharpness, found them out, got the better of 
them, derided them, made blasphemous answers to Scrip- 
tural •questions, sang, fought, danced, robbed each other 
— seemed possessed by legions of devils. The place was 
stormed and carried, over and over again; the lights 
rvere blown out, the books strewn in the gutters, and 
the female scholars carried off triumphantly to their old 
wickedness. With no strength in it but its purpose, 
the school stood it all out, and made its way. Some two 
years since I found it quiet and orderly, full, lighted 
with gas, well whitewashed, numerously attended, and 
thoroughly established,’' 

It would be out of place here to give a detailed 
history of the Field Lane Eagged School. It will 
be enough to say that no sooner had Imrd Ash- 
ley taken it under his protection than it began to 
develop, and its usefulness to increase, until within ten 
years the committee were able to report, “It has estab- 
lished a free Day School for infants ; an Evening School 
for youths and adults engaged in daily occupation; a 
Women’s Evening School, for improving character, and 
extending domestic usefulness, thereby makiag l)ettcr 
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inotlierfi and more comfortable liomea ; Indnstria! 
('las.ses, to teiudi youtlis tailoring and sboemaking; em- 
ployment in the shape of wood-chopping, as an industrial 
test for recommendation to situations ; a Home for lioys, 
wlien lirst engaged in places, apart from nnwholesome 
contamination; a Night Eefnge for tlie utterly desti- 
tute ; a clothing society for the naked ; a distrihutiou 
of bread to the starving ; baths for the filthy ; a room 
to dry clothes, worn in the rain during the day; Bible 
Classes, under voluntary teaching, through which nearly 
10,000 persons of all ages, but of one class, all in a state 
of phy.sical and spiritual destitution, have heard set forth 
the glad tidings of salvation during the past year ; a 
separate Bible Class for motliers and other women ; 
a refuge prayer meeting ; a Teachers’ prayer meeting ; 
quarterly conferences for committee and teachers, for 
minute examination into the detailed working of our 
institution; a School Missionary, to supply the spiritual 
wants of the sick, to scour the streets, to bring youthful 
wanderers to the school, and to rescue fallen females 
from paths of sin; and a Bagged Church for the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel and the worship of God ! ” 

To all of these progressive movements Imrd Ashley 
lent iinportaut aid. 

Having taken the matter in hand, he at once pro- 
ceeded to get a firm grip of it by seeing for himself 
everything that was to be seen in connection with the 
work, and hearing for himself all that was to ho heard. 
He went info tlie vilest rookeries, and became acquainted 
with the most ignorant and depraved ; he visited tlie 
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few Eag’ged Schools that were in existence at that time, 
and inspired hope and courage in the teacliers by his 
presence; he took his place in the school beside thoin, 
and spoke kindly words to the wondering listeners. A 
strange sight was a Eagged School audience in those 
days. There were to he seen “ the cunning expression 
of the cadger; the sharp, acute face of the street 
minstrel; the costermonger out of work ; the cropped 
head of the felon who had just left gaol ; the pallid and 
thinly-clad woman, weakened hy long-continued sick- 
ness and penury ; the spare form of him who, once in 
affluence, ‘had wasted his substance in riotous living.”' 
And among this motley assembly Lord Ashley would 
sit with his calm eyes gazing sorrowfully upon them, 
and his pleasant voice trying to utter words of hope. 

It was obvious to him, however, that those who were 
under Eagged School influence were hut as a drop of 
the bucket in comparison with the vast number in the 
metropolis, and other large cities, who were totally 
uncared for, and his heart bled for them. Happily, not 
Ms heart only; there were other workers in the field; 
and, in the following year, these were all drawn together 
in one hand of brotherhood, known as the Eagged School 
Union. 

There was one who laboured on behalf of the 
Eagged Schools in a different sphere, but with no less 
zeal, and for whose efforts Lord Ashley always ex- 
pressed the warmest appreciation. That man was 
Charles Dickens. A characteristic and hitherto rin- 
published letter of his to Mr. S. E. Starey, who drew 
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II]) tlui adverti,sement we have quoted, and wlio was one 
of the earlie.st workers in this great movement, will 
probably be read with interest ; — 

Charles Dickens to Afr. S. B. Stinr.y. 

Euoadstaiiw, Kent, 24i!/i 184.8. 

Dean. Sir, — Allow me to ask you a few questioim in reference 
to tliat most noble unclertakiii'i; in which you are engae'ecl, with a 
view, I need scarcely say, to its advancement and extended usefulness. 
For the present I could wisli them, if you please, to he considered as 
put in confidence, but not to the exclusion of the gentlemen associated 
with you in the management of the Bagged idehool on SalTroii Hill. 
It occurred to me, Avhen I was there, as being of the mo.st immense 
importance, if practicable, that the boys should have an opportunity 
of washing themselves before beginning their tasks. Do you agree 
with me ? If so, will you a.scortain at about what cost a washing- 
place — a large trough or sink, for instaiuie, with a good .supply of 
running-water, soap, and towels— could be put up i In case you 
consider it necfjs.sary that some person should be engaged to mind 
it, and to see that the boys availed themselves of it in an orderly 
manner, please to add the payment of such a ])orsou to the exponso. 

Have you seen any place, or do you know of any place, in that 
neighbourhood — any one or two good spacious lofts or rooms — wliich 
you would like to engage (if you could alFord it) as biiing well suit(;d 
for the school. If so, at what charge could it be hired, ami Iiow 
sooni . .^ , , , , ; 

I return to town ou Monday, the second of luixt mouth. If 
you write to me. before then, please to address your letter here. 
If after that date, to my liouso in town. 

With a cordial sympathy in your great and Christian labour, 

I am, dear- Sir, 

Faithfully youns, 

OlIARLES I)I0KEN,S. 



A NOVEL PBAGTIOE IN TEE OIIVRCT[. ' .\^i 


'We liavo broken tlie continuous tliread of the per-'^ 
sonal history in order to give clearness to the action 
of Lord Ashley in the three great movements whieli 
signalised this year. We must now go hack to the 
J!)iary to gather up some of the entries which have been 
omitted. 


Good Friday. — Eanisgate. With thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of people in this Christian (!) land, this day will pass over 
without a notion that it is anything different from other days. Fac- 
tories will run j apprentices will groan ; coal mines explode ; gin 
shops absorb and vomit fortlij the labourers in absolute ignorance, 
the masters in practical infidelity, of God’s saving truth.s ! 

To the parish church ; heard a sermoir from a gentleman of the 
new school: — cold, declamatory, without unction or comfort. I find 
fault with him not for what Ins did say, but for what he did not say; 
it was a discourse of ortdssions. lie could not fail on this day to 
Bpealc of our Lord; hut his wholo sermon was in the style of a 
French einge / 

The reader bowed his head at every mention of the name of 
Jesus, whether it were in the lesson, the cpi.stln, tho Gospel, the 
creeds, or tho stirmon. This is the novel practice, and I think a 
very superstitious ono. Ho took no notice of the name ‘ Christ,’ 
tliough porliap.s the higher name of the two. This i.s an afleoted 
obedience to the text in Pliilippian.s, ‘that at the name of Jo.sus every 
knee slunild l.)osv,’ afi'ected, I think, boeanso if they really desired a 
lUaral obedience in the belief of a literal cotmnand, they would resort 
to a genuflexion imstead of a reverence. But the text cannot be 
taken litarally ; the whole context is adverse to such an interpre- 
tation ; it is said ‘ T’hat at the name of Jesus every krree should bow, 
of thing.s ill heaven,’ <feo., &c. How what things in heaven have a 
knee to bow with? They Can and do offer spiritu.al homage and 
reverence, but they do not, and cannot, offer any bodily worship. 
Neither do they listen to and adore ‘a name’ as pronounced by 
human lips, liut they contemplate and revere and extol the power, 
glory, and essence of the Saviour of mankind, and herein they set . us 
an example, and in this way alone can we on. earth join in simultniieous 
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worsliip with the hosts of Heaven. The repeated l)0wing.s, where 
the name frequently occurs, savours of idolatry, not imrnixed with 
ii .spice of the ridiculous. Why then how at the name of Je.sus 
in the creed ? Because it is an old and long-estahlished practice, 
eonfenned to, and understood, liy nil mettd)ei'.s of the (Jhurch, and one 
whicli it would he as unwise and unnecessary to change, as it i.s to 
introduce ttie other. To how, when making the confession, is a 
rcqn'osentative homage of all that i.s due at all times and in all places 
to the authority, glory, majesty, and dominion, temporal and eternal, 
of our Wes.sed Lord, for this is the true meaning of Hi,? ‘ name’ as is 
set forth in many passages of Scripture. - 

April. Easter Sunday. — The parish chnrcli, where we attended 
divine service on Good Friday, i.s infested with Piiseyism, so to-day 
W6 went and took the sacrament at St. Lawrence, a small village 
distant much less than a Sahhath day’s journey. No show, ‘no form 
nor oomeliuess,’ hut at least health in the service ! The little church 
of St. Lawrence is crammed and choked with high gawky hoxe.s 
that they call pews, the common people are fairly olbhwed out ; the 
gentry and middle classes sit as if they were packed for security. I 
do dislike pews, they are always ungainly, and, in parish chni'ches, 
•unjust. I’he parishioners of the poorer sorb ai'o altogether excluded 
from their i-ights, and if they go to church at nil, go, as it were, by 
sufferance, and for the chance of a .sitting. Strangers, too, who walk 
in, are not sui-e of an ho.spitahle reception; they must very often 
stand up, or walk out. This is not the House of God. There may 
he something to he said in respect of proprietary chn.pfds, or other 
places of Avorship built, not for the masses, but for private accommo- 
dation ; these arc; difl'erout from parochial churches. We have, it is 
a. very sad thing, rendered pews indispensable in many places for the 
maintenance of the clergyman ; they are a vile, painful, and only 
source of revenue. . 

Minay and I, through God’s mercy, took the sacrament to- 
gether : had a,fterwards, towards evening, a solitary walk on the sea- 
shore (while the blessed children ran about the sands), and recalled 
the past and anticipated the future, in faith, and fear, and fervent 
.. prayer, : \ 

April 26tli.— The issue I have long foreseen is approaching a 
collision between the Clergy and the mass of the Peoiile. The 
: Church will destroy itself. . Tlndduhtedly a struggle of some sort is 
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at hand. Sir George Grey expressed a wish that these violences 
and coii.sequeneos of Puseyism should bo noticed in some debater. 
.! !!o is right, and please God, I will do it. 

Ajoi'il 27th. — The Popish aggressions in Tahiti have not con- 
trihut(3d to r(!nd(!r Puseyism popular among us. IVhat a scene of 
fi'iiud and violence is that, and yet can w;e complain? The same post 
brings us an account of onr tyranny in Seiiide. Power guided by no 
principle, restrained by no apprehensions, but stimulated by a sense 
of profit, inliuon CCS and oppresses !xll mankind alike. ... 

April 28th. — My birthday. I am this day forty-two yeans old, 
more than half my course is run, even supposing that I fulfil tljo age 
assigned by the Psalmi.st to fallen man. ‘A short life, and a merry 
one,’ says the .sensualist’s proverb ; a long life and a useful one, 
would bS more noble and more Scriptural ; but it is spoken to the 
praise of Solomon, and by God himself, that lie had not asked a long 
lifej neither then will I ; but I do ask, for to thi.s we have the 
warranty of tlio Holy Word, that the residue of ray yoara bo given 
to the advancement of the Lord’s glory, and to the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the human race. Surely I may also pray to see, 
and even to reap, some fruit of my labours, to discern at least some 
probability of harvest, although to be gathered by other hands ! The 
Paotory Bill di’ugs along — ten years have witnessed no amelioration- — 
the plan for Education is defeated ; the Opium eflbrt is overthrown. 
On the Colliery Question alone have I had, partial succo.ss, and that 
even is menaced by evil and selfish men. 

Early in January, Lord Londonderry had invited the 
formation of a league to obtain the repeal of the Colliery 
.Bill ; and by February there had been a “mighty stir in 
Sootland ” to effect this end ; while in Ireland tliere had 
been organised hostility to the Chimney Sweepers Aet. 
it seemed in truth that there was a fatality attendant 
upon tlieso measures, hut as it proved tire Colliery Act 
was yet to bo added permanently to the list of successes. 

May Kith. ^ — Just returned from House of Comraon.s. Ouiinning 
Bi’uce uttempted a repeal of the Colliery Act. .He calleil it a 
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modification of a clause; but sucli tamperinf!; is suspicious and full 
of danger. I resisted his bringing in tlie Bill, and beat him by L'lT 
to 2.’1, God be praised ! No one was thoroughly odious but Itoobuck, 
who I thought was with me. Ho entered, into a long and laboured 
argunient about the interference with the rights of laljour; and 
luaintuiued all tlie positions that ignorance and heartlessuess are so 
fond of tfiking up. The Government was cordial. .1 had many 
cases of benelit to .show as having occurred in Jhigland, and tints to 
infer that, were the law obeyed, similar t:e.sults would ensue in 
Scotland. 

May 31, st.' — Brocket.*’ Found Melbourne better than I Inul ex- 
pected. He looks older, and perhaps weaker; nevertheless, his 
iutelleote are clear, though his temperament almost seems subdued. 
With care he may yet do welL 

May 23iid.— A murderous and almost military movement near 
Manchester. Oortain brickmakers, in niunher about 300, having 
ground of ipiarrel and a very ancient grudge with tlicir employer, 
armi d therast Ives with every sort of deadly weapon, and proceederl 
to attack his works and his liouse, in full purpose of destruction 
and even murder 1 He, of coursts, prepared for d(ifeuce. Sovoi'al 
shots were tired. Night an<l ine.x])orieiice proveutod slaughter, and 
the whole passed off without the lo.ss of life, hut giving a sad indica- 
tion of new feelings, and a new system iiinong English rioters. 

May 3dth. — Bad news again from Manchester. The mob and 
the' soldiers have united to assault tlie police. The,so riots are alarm- 
ing symptoms— the females, Jis u.sual, foremost in the affray. 

I do believe that if one were to pluck from nns my knowledge 
and .hope of a future state, nay, less than that, my -constant and 
immediate desire of it, I should be ‘of all men most mi.serablo.’ 

The state of the Churches iu the year 18413 was 
■v‘ery remarkable. In England the Tractarian inovo- 
inent was advancing rapidly; in. Ireland it wa.s the 
“ Eepeal ” year, and the Roman Catholics were making 

* Brocket belonged to Lord Molhotuno, and came, after his death, to 
Lord and Lady Palmerston. Lord Lawrence at one time routed it. .It 
now bolonga to Loi’d Oowiior, Lady Palmerston’s grandson. 
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capital oat of the political agitation ; -while in Scotland 
it was the year of the Disruption, and, on May the 18th, 
some five hundred Ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
under the leadership of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Caudlish, 
, seceded from the old Kirk and initiated the Dree Church. 

May 30th.— Dr. Pusey has preached a .sermon at Oxford .so 
strongly savoiu-iiigof Popei-y that theYice Chancellor demanded acopy, 
and submitted it to the judgment of a Theological Board. I’lie wisdom 
of this course will, in the opinion of mo,st people, be determined by 
the result. Had they seized on Tract XC. and condemned it, the course 
would have been easier, clearer, safer. The means of evasion, in a 
discourse on such a subject, are far greater than in a treatise so bold, 
false, and unprincipled. Carious state the country is in — Ireland rent 
hy Popery, within a hair’s breadth of rebellion ; the Papists hearty, 
united, furious — the Protestants cold, discordant, indifferent — their 
bishops, clisrgy, and laity all as one man ! ours as a multitude ; — 
Scotland with her Church torn asunder, urging religion, but really 
sowing democracy, and preparing .a forwai'd movement — England with 
Popery in her ITuiversitios; her chapels, churches, societies rent in 
the midst ; with nine-tenths of the people arrayed against the Eccle- 
siastics — if an aggressive movement he made hy the Dissenters (and 
•\vhat more likely 1) where is our power of rosistanee'! All is gloomy, 
there is no dawn ; it seems like a pi'eternatural darkness— it fills me 
with grief and anger to hear the language, and watch the supiiieness, 
of the wealthy and great. ‘You have said the, same thing for the last 
twenty years,’ ‘ you have got out of difficulties before, and you will do 
.so again,’ ‘there is nothing in it,’ ‘all flourish,’ ‘never mind,’ aud so 
forth. Ah, well ! a man who has recovered from four attack.s of fever, 
might just as well conclude that he shall certainly recover from the 
fifth ] every additional access of the disease must find him weaker. 
But thus we shall go on chewing a moral opium, every one seeking to 
delude himself, and enjoy the passing hour. The deluge came on 
the world in it.s moments of feastii.ig and thoughtlessness; the world 
lias not changed, nor will it. . . ., 

June 3rd. — Pusey’s sermon condemned and himself interdicted 
to preach for two years ; this is good, simply as showing tliat we are 
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not all oli one complexion ; but it will not operate as a ebeeb, all 
is running into confusion, the Low Gliurcli are becfiiniug lower and 
tiilk of Dissent, the necessity of abolisliiiig the Cateeliism, the Prayer- 
boolc, the everything. Mother Church will sqon Ikv eviscerated, Esau 
and Jacob are striving within her bowels, yet she consults not the 
Lord ! . . . 

June fitli. — Contradictory people, lierce Whigs, and Liberal 
Opinionists now as hotagamst the judgment of the-, Viee-ChancHllor ns 
before against Pusey ! The fact is the University must be attadfed 
somehow or other. I fear his Wor-sliip has acted unadvisedly in 
neither giving his reasons nor indicating the objectionable doctrines ; 
his reasons he might have withholden, but the heresies he was bound 
to specify, both for Pusey and the public. . . . 

Grand battles by the Indian mail, grand victories, 'and still 
grander injustice ! Wrong and robbery on a splendid and successful 
scale are sure to be hushed up, if not applauded. 1 shrink with a 
combined feeling of terror ajid nausea from our national sins .... 
Whither are we going '! Oh, England ! England ! Magna htis mm- 
W'ism, yet there is no repentance, no shame, no self-abasement ; in 
vain God’s ancient people, by their history and by their projilMds, 
exhibit the peril and point out the refuge. ‘ I have surely heal'd 
Ephraim benioaniug himself thus ; Thou Jiast eluustised me, and I 
was chastised, as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke ; turn Thou me, 
aud I shall be turned, for thou art the Lord my God.’ ... 

July lOth. — Every day adds to my burthen. I have ju.sb received 
a long treatise, by a medical man, written in defence of the Factory 
system. This will have its weight, and, humanly sjieaking, add 
another obstruction to tlie enactinont of remedial measures. 

Lord Ashley, it need hardly be said, had many 
friends, aud, in the midst of the anxietie.s which, rather 
than, the work, made the burden of life, lie found help 
and encouragement in the counsel of those wliose 
opinion he could value at once for its wisdom and sin- 
cerity. Among those for whom he eutertamed great 
esteem and affection was Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, who 
wrote to him at this time as follows : — 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Fry to Lord AsMey. 

TJpToy, 7th Month loth, lM‘i. 

Dkar Lord Ashley, — We were sorry not to .see thee and thy 
dear children on tlie 8th, a.s tlie weather cleared here, and we theisj- 
fore expected you, but wo hope it is only a pleiusure delayed, and 
'that I may now have tlie satLsi’actiou of seeing Lady Ashley also. 
My husband and myself are anxious for you to propfi.se an eaily day 
to bring your children to pay ns your country quiet visit. 1 do not 
know of our having any engagement this week of an evening except 
on the 12th in.st., thei-efore any day hut this we should he glad to 
receive you to dinner, as proposed, at half-past four o’clock. I felt 
thy ohservatioins, dear Lord Ashley, as to the little we appear to 
accorapHsh in our labours for the good of mankind. I observe that 
we do not at once see what we desire, but I feel assured that if in 
our labours we seek to do all unto the Lord, our labour will not be 
in vain in Him. Iteinoinber there is a seed-time as well as a harvest, 
and sometimes the seed reinaiiis long in the earth before it appears 
above ground ; this I have found tlie case frequently in works of 
cliarity. .1 observe what thou saidst upon our rernemiiering thee 
in our prayer ; I did do it yesterday jmrtioularly, and was enabled 
earnestly and in faith to coniniend those who loved the Lord to His 
holy keeping, and to pray for their being firmly fixed and established 
■on Christ the lioek of Ages, and that they niiglit he .so strengthened 
to adorn His doctrine and live to His praise, a.s to be in.strumonts in 
drawing others who were fur oil' near unto Himself. 

With kind regards to Lady A.shley, 

1 remain, with Christian esteem and love, tby friend, 

Elizabeth Ley. 

July loth. .... Have sat for three days, now concluded, on 
the Durham Election Committee ; in the chair ; unseated I/ord Dun- 
gannon.* I am resolved, whenever I have the oppoi'tiiuity, to run 
brea.st-high against all cases of bribery. Tin's is a perilous, a wicked 
system ; it is cori'iipting our people, and spreading moral and political 
mischief in all directions! 

Lord Dnngiumon, Conservative, was rotinmcd at tho idficiion for 
the city of Durham, hy a majority of 101 over Mr. Bright, of tlii-riljeague.” 
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Hurried beyond all precedent; never a inoincnt to myHelJ: ; jn.st 
now got an evening, and here I am alone, trying to think of past, 
pre.sent, and to, come ; hut I have lost all power of c(mseciutive 
medilation — all niiist he like my daily life, broken by interrup- 
tions. 

Head and said, God he blessed, .some of old Bacon’, s godly prayor.s, 
beautiful and comforting. 

IStli. — Met to-d.ay, at Freemasons’ Tavern, to consider best mode 
of combining the laity in one general movement against Pu.seyisni ; 
it was an unanimous and hearty assemblage. ‘ Not many mighty, 
not many noble.’ We numbered but myself, Saudon, a.nd Grosvenor, 
among Lords, Colquboun, Sir G. Eose, among the M.P.’s; my brother 
William, and Prankland Le%vis. This is a sad time; great dangers and 
no courage, much subtlety, and moderate penetration ; gi-eat need, and 
very little activity ; vast public hazard, and abundant self-seeking. 
Meroz would be a pattern of promptitude and self-denial to the re- 
ligious and political patriots of onr day. They shun trouble, they 
fear responsildlity ; tlu-y cannot hazsird rebuke, or comment, or even 
observation. They will give wishes and prai.se, but no co opfuation, 
at least, while the thing is uncertain — ‘it is better not to bo com- 
mitted,’ ‘are yon quite sure!’ ‘ have you plenty of names.’ Many 
rejoice that the thing should be done, but prefer that it should he 
done by others. And yet in zeal, in faith, an.d feai’, and full hope, 
we signed the Memorial to the Powers of the University (I, loading 
as chaiimaii), and consigned it for execution to a committee. And 
now may the God of all truth and love, bless it and prosper it to 
His glory, and to the service of ‘ the faith once delivei’od to the .saints.’ 
We several timess nearly ran aground on the shoals of eaulioii, 
e.'!:23ecli(!ncy, and delay; but we were saved from shipwreck, . . . 

July ‘27th.' — 'All in a hurry ; about to start for Antwerp by the 
steamer. The residence and regimen of Carlsbad is recommended 
fpr Mumy. 

Many things left undone. Cannot bear to leave the Session 
when I might be useful ; hut the season will not wait, we are already 
behind the proper time. Parted' from the younger ■children— tliis i.s 
a sad and sickening drawback to any ideasure. May God, in His 
mercy, goodness, and power, protect and bless them, and restore u.s 
safe and happy to each other in Jesus Christ our Lord! Got in 
my Agricultural Bill, God be praised. 
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Followinfr the course he had pursued in his foreign 
tour, ten years previously, Lord Ashley took with him 
a book, in wliich he recorded, from day to day, the 
priiufipal imudeiits of the journey, and the impressions 
■produced upon his mind by wliat ho saw and heard. 
Ev<.vry ]iag(! in the Journal is interesting ; but as it is 
only one of four such Journals we must content our- 
selves with giving brief e.vtracts from it here. 

Arrived at A.ntwerp, his first visit was — 

To the citadel to survey the scene of useless carnage and un- 
vvari’iiiitahlo violence. Why did old Chasse hoinbarcl a defenceless 
quarter, and destroy the buildings, and ruin the inhabitants 1 A 
mere spirit of rovengi\ Why did the King of Holland cut open the 
dykes, and sluice a whole rt“gi on of fertile lands '( .From the same 
motice. Why, ahovo nil, did he attemjit a rcststnuco to the uom- 
biiiod forces of Engltinil and France, and hope (or rather pretemd to 
hojifi) to liold tins fortn.»s.s in the face of such an army as never 
before! hi id siege to a jdace of .such dimerisloii.s ! It was a proud, 
■wanton, shameless waste of liumaii life. 

The cathedral is nniiapr(i.ssive. No monuments of ancient 
champions in sword or .s]iirit ; no dim nsligiou.s light ; i'i!W recollec- 
tions and few anticipation.s. The perjietual sucoession of shriaeo to 
the Virgin and to the saints, glittering with timsel, and in a .stylo 
•of archileciuro altogether di.scor(la.nt with tlifj architeoture of the 
edifice, i.s nnfavourahlo to solemnity of feeling. One iiiiiiseates the 
rivalry of these canonised siiuier.s ; disgust is excited in t)ie lieart of 
true Protoslsuits, and unity of worship must be impos.sDilo to the 
(lovotum even ()f 11 iionian Catholic. ... 

Tbe city of A.utwei'p he eomsiderej — ■ ' 

.lixceedingly proitty, very clean and gay ; liouse.s all wJiilc. 
Everything picturesque; tlie dressos of the inliahitanfcs, tlici trappings 
of tlm horses, the form of the carts, tlie outline of the hotise.s, 

rt was natural to' him, howevdir, to look at cities, as 
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at events, in the light of the lessons they teach, and he 
adds : — • 

Coiitrasti the city with what it was once, and witli wliat Napo- 
leon intended that it should be ; and s(;o the vanity of hiaiiiiu 
wishes. Let us Englishmen take waniiiig, and, while wo quote our. 
iinports and exports, the amount of our tonnage and tlie nmnbor of 
our capitalists, call to mind that Antwerp, in her palmy days, could 
boast of ft trado with half the world ; count at one tinio two thoinsand 
five liundrod ve.s.sols in her harbours, and exhibit on her ’Change five 
thousand merchants, whose business demanded their presence there 
no less than twice every day ! ‘ 0 Lord,’ well may our nation say, 

‘ make me to know the number of my days, that 1 may be oortified 
how long T have to live ! ’ 

All -went well with the travtdlers at Antwerp, Litige, 
and Verviers, but, at Aix-la-CIiapelio, they were for 
some days detained hy the indisposition of Jjady Ashley, 
which gave Lord Ashley ample leisure to see the ])lace, 
and also for quiet reading and meditatitfu, 

Saw the catliedral ; parte of it ancient, little, I tldnk, to 
ini])resa the mind. The long high lancet windows are very grand ; 
but there i.s a sad medley of architeeliures. Under the dome is the 
insoriptiou, ‘ Oarolo Magno;' there was his body, and there i.s now 
his memory. Death brings the rich and the poor to one Ic'.vcl ; the 
resurrection will disturb that level, and raise many of tlie poor above 
the rich, The widow and her mite jiniy carry it over Charlemagne 
and his churches. , . . , 

Have been reading Seeley’s abridgment of Wilbertoree’s Life. 
How many things have we felt alike, what similar disapjxtintnnmt.s, 
misgivings, and disgusts ! Pitt, comes out to adva.nttig(i as a patriot, 
a worldly man, of high sentiments and high actions, with a full and 
rich amount of heathen virtues and elevated philosophy ! but as a 
njan of piety and religion, as a Ghfistiaii man, he is like an un- 
baptised person. Policy and expediency were ‘ a lamp unto his 
feet, and a light unto his path;’ he had no other, and they led him 
: into many a quagmire. 
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Aix lias an air of comfort among the people that is liighly 
agreeable, I walk through all the streets and see no shoele,ss, 
sliirtl(iK,s paii|)Oi'a The houses are clean and well liuilt, the .streets 
suflicieiitly broad, and fountains in abimdauce. The cliildreu look 
[ilunip, Miul the natives easy and t)'an(|iul. i’opory liere, does uoi. 
wear a very degrading and superstitions aspect ; it mu.st aKvay.s be in 
unfavonrahhi relief compared w'ith Protestant eoimtviea, but tbese 
part.s, if estimated liy the standard of Italy or of Ireland, enjoy a 
form of religious freedom. 

Wlien tlie health of Lady Ashley tva-s sufficiently 
restored, the journey "vvas resumed in easy stag'es, and 
Cologne was the next resting-place. 

August ith. — What a hotel the ‘P>olle Vue! ' the rooms look- 
ing on the E,liino a.nd the city ; all is life and cheerfuliie.'is, and 
apparent friondline.ss. The, (.lorinans al\vay.s pleased me; I like their 
origin, akin to ours; 1 like their hLstorv, their charaoter, their social 
life. I like their patriotisni, their de[)th of intellect, their powers of 
perscvi'ranee and ri'seareh ; 1 hope mighty things from their fervour 
of spirit, their capacity for aflection, their dispo.sition to piety. 
What an union for the honour (.if (.lod, and the best interests of 
mankind, luiglit bo formed between England and the German 
people 1 

Of the cathedral he says : — 

Interior very splendid, architecture of the choir, equal in ligbt- 
iK.i.ss and purity to anything in tbo whole wmrld — gold and frf‘.scoes 
and painted vvimlow,s without stint; the chnrcli, wdieii completed, 
in all its similar details, will be, pcrlurps, o.xoi’pting St. Peter's, the 
tinest temiilo in the universe erected tfi the wor.slii]i of (.lod ; but 
so long as it i.s disgracfid and profaned by tliose iutrusivi! Saints and 
Madonnas, it will be little better than a Pantheon, It Inns gain (. mI 
exewidingly in splendour by these renovations in gold and purph;, 
but it has lost in vcnevahlene.s.s. TJic liand of time i.s efi'newl, and 
everything you see is from the hand of man. 1 enuld not help 
thinking, as I walkcsd out through the old grey pillars and du.skv 
ai.sle.s, tliafc there was more to stir the heart and the imagination in 
G G 2 
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tlicise fioTjoi' and time-lionovire,cl solitudes, than in tlio (;;ay iind 
gorgeous surface of the youthful choir — ‘ New lamps for old ! ’ . . . . 

Suck a night, and such a view along the river, the soono for 
hundreds, nay thou.sands almost, of years, of ambition and patriotism, 
of attach and dufcnce, of blood and violence, of public war.';! and 
private foud.s, of untold sin.s and some few rude virtues, now all 
still and abounding in peace. ‘Give peace in onr time, O .liord, 
beoau.se there is none other that flghteth for ns, hvit only Thou, O 
Clod.’ War is erected into a science, and its professors enjoy, and 
will continue to enjoy, a prodigious share of the .admiration and 
a 2 jplause of mankind, It will be curious (may we use. such a term 1) 
to observe tlm estimate and measure of such heroes as Napoleon, &c., 
&c., wlien weighed, hereafter, in the. balance of the vvorld to come. 

Prom Fninkfovt, the travellers ccmtiniied their 
journey, by road, in their own carriage. 

hruch apparent change of chara.ctor in pooi)lo, after passing 
frontiers of llavaria. Good-lmmourcd, b\it slovenly, and less eh'an. 
Oountiy rural and agreeable, roplar-trts-s quite uiaguifnsnit. Passed 
tln’ough several avenues of them ; one imi.st Lave been at the ha.st 
t^vo miles long. Several detached specimens nsilly unequalled. More 
trouble in Pavaria with ])ai3,‘ij)ort,s, Ac., than elsuwhei-e. 

In those days steam was a novelty, and at Eselbaeh — 

Tliey conijdainod, as others do elsewhere, of railways inid steam- 
lioats, that these conveyances liad abto'acted largo bodies of travel- 
lers. Mi’. Sigar, of the Hotel do Ilussie, said tliat tliey tlirew ujion 
him such vast and smlden companies that he could not entertain 
them. So it is everywhere ; all tends to ruin tho small and .simple 
proprietor, and swell the already . enormous possessions of the great 
cajntalist, . ■ : 

iJut whatever the ' drawhacEs of steam might be, 
travelling by post was eertaiulj’' not free from difHculties. 

At Hardtfekl detained by want of liorsea at inn (I’lio Anckor), 
which is also the Post, Manifestly a {we-determination on the part 



of the landlord to keep ns all night. As manifest a deterniiuatioii 
on our j:), art not to he ke[)t. Various negotiation.s ; altemately (ligriity 
and coaxings. Kru,se (the tutor) paid several visits to sliopkeepevs 
and peasau-ts. They promised li-equently, and as frequently startoil 
from their proniises. Excuses plijuty as blaekiterrics. We a.skcd 
for oxen ; promised, of course, ami then told it would be a disgi'ace, 
to Bavaria, At last two horses wei-e procured. ... 

Bairdierg i.s a handsome town, and so is Bairentli. ( iermany, 
like Italy, presents many specimens of ancient uiiignitioenco, formei’ly, 
imperial, now provincial. I)i\'ided, as those countries have Leen, 
into many separate and indepiendeiit governments, they oiler, on tlie 
same extent of surface, a far greater nmouat of the works of art than 
is found in eountrios long united under the snine capital. Bamberg 
possesses a noble cathedral, highly ancient and of a most dignified 
simplicity. There are few buildings in Europe to e.ompiivo with it for 
niajesiy ami reverence. The aeries of nmmunenlal hrasses is uuri- 
\alled, and will I’epay a wliole days study. There are fower of tiioae 
intrusive saints liere than iu poiiish churches generally ; that’s a 
relief, and adds to its imposing and venerable aspect. The prince- 
bishops all lie in the crypt, their re.sLing-plaees marked by a stone 
only. Tills is striking. A long line of eighty-two ecelesiastioid 
sovereigns, who W'cro content to b<( ‘.sjdcudid in life’ whliout being 
‘ pompous in the grave.’ In bed vm-y late at Bamberg. Bcurcely 
slept a wink.' As I lay awake, heard tlie cock ci'ow. I wonder Iniw 
often tliat ordinary and ru.stic sound iticalls to tlie mind of the hearer 
St. I’eter’s presuuqition and Ids fall. It struck me forcibly that 
all perhaps must .say, with tlie cruel Bishopi Qardiuer, wlieuever 
tliey listen to that note, ‘ I have sinned with Peter, hut I have not 
wept w'ith him.’ 

On the .I2th August the party arri at Curlsbad, 
of which Lord Ashley remarks, “ The place is far 
prettier than I expected to find it. The air is good, 
and all clieerlnl.” This first in).pro.ssion more tlnai 
a month’s residence entirely confirmed. 

Aug. lltli. — Dined at the Saxiseher Saal. Drank coffee sub 
jova on. the esplanade hy the Wiese. 'Eoreignei-s certahily snipass us 
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in the iiatnro and variety of tlieii’ social onjoyments. Wimt could 
surpass the simple and cheap luxury of a pretty scene, a splendid day, 
delicious air, well-dressed con.pany, f;recu trees, and cofiee and milk 
iMiough to satisfy five persons, for about a shilling'! (ieod, very 
good, if thid’. were all. Hut I. myself coulil not stand it. Kneh a 
fiieility and such a character of annisoinent would pi’ovc my ruin ; f 
should fall like HimniliaVs soldiers at i'apua, luid siirnnulev ail sense 
of duty, all (dl'ort fra- mankind, to the overwliolmiug fascinations of 
ease and selflshiiess. 

There are many Jews here in their eostumo. Tliey seem in 
coinfortahle circnmstimce.s, hut separated from tho (Jentile.s, I have 
bowed to .Sftvei’iil to .'•how my respect for the nation, T shall next 
open a conver.sation with some of them. They are not op]n’es.s<!(l 
hero, but manifestly avoided. The veil is upon the hearts «f tho 
G'outiles in vespoft of that people nearly as mucli as it Ls on their 
hearts in respect of the Gospel. Blessed will be the day when it 
shall be taken away from both ! 

Aug. 17th. — What heavenly w(sather! Bays of Pariuli.so, and 
nights ton ! It sounds sonudimes like fretslora or aflectution to say 
‘ God ho praised for this,’ and ‘'I’hank (iod for that,' which men may 
consider a more trifle ; yet I cannot but feel it. And .suridy every 
moment of innocent pleasure, every moment of averted mischief (His 
nuknovni mercies arc endless), affords new canso of thaidv fulness, of 
joy, .If, in addition to theso deliglits, the soul Ixt lifted up ti3 cora- 
munio3i with tlio spirits above, there is tho foretaste of aiiothor life, 
jurd, .so far, a prejiaration for it. T can never ,see a line pro.sp(!ot, oi’ 
a nan setting in gloiy, witliout blessing God for the wonders ami 
heauties of His creation. 

At Giirlsbad Lord Asliley, as well a.s Lady .Asldoy, 
draulc the waters, and he makes frequent allusion to 
thoTii in his Journal. 

Aug. 1 Ith. — Saw Dr. Hocliborger. Agreeable man. Asked las 
advice about driukiug the watens. Sensible reply : ‘ Yoix need not 
have come hero to drink them, but, being here, you may do so, and 
you will, I think, dei’ive benefit from them.’ And so I shall begin 
luy goblets and ]iroincnade tonnorrow morning. 

Aug. 16th.— Tho waters again from goblets. Felt half a.shamed to 
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drink, tlioin in niy coinparativcily vigorous health, but really one need 
not entertain such delicate conceptions. Saw robust and muscular 
men, in full swig, who could sustain or undertake a siege, walk or eat 
for a wti.gcr. Took courage and afibctcd as tmtch necessity as they 
did. llirtlus and springs exhibit very few apparently sickly jieoide. 
Heein bent on society and dissipation quite as much as on cui'c. 
Aug. 21st,— Advised by Dr. ilochborger to take seven goblotfi. Jt 
i,s the life of a whide ! . . . 23rd. — The vvatens seem to produce 

on nii; neither good nor evil ; a hogshead of the Thames would bo 
quite as effective. 

Aug. 27tb. — Sunday. Psalms of the day contained that beautiful 
(.IXXII. with its touching prayer and promise, ‘ Oh, pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love Thee!’ I rejoice that I 
b(>ar this hlcssed inscription on my right hand, in a ring carved at 
.ferusalcm, and by the only Hebrew thei’e who possessed such skill. It 
is rudely done ; but that enhances the sentiment which arises from the 
discovery of genuine, though perhaps uninstnioted piety, under a coarse 
and unpromising surface. I prize the ring ; it was sent mo (that is the 
stone) by tlio Bishop of Jerusalem. 1 do not say that I wish it to be 
bui’ied with mo, that would he ascribing to it a talismanio effect j T 
wouhl rather wish it to he worn by generations of iny descendants, like 
Uritn and 'riuimmim on the l ireast of the High Prie.st, on which they 
might, hour by hour, cast tlieir ayen and road the mind of the Lord ! 

Aug. 2i)th. . . . Walked to Ifreundschafts Saal with Galitziu, 
itud a Tlussiau colonel, !i good-iiaturcid chap, but the veriest coxcomb I 
cv(!r sau'— tlie victim of his own charm.s, a martyr to the admiration 
and love, his accomplishments had begotten. The whole world, all 
the English lords, a Devonshire, a Biiccleuch, Jeisey, &o,, &c., had 
all taken Ihm by force and comjidled him to stay cither six weeks at 
<!hatswoi'th or two months at Middleton, or take a sail in a yacht; lie 
could not resist, not lie; like Saturn he was eaten by hi,s own 
chiblron 1 

Seiib, 1st, — Walked up the hill to enjoy the view, day beivntiful. 
T love tlu^sc open prosjiects ; give me always an expanse of .sky, I value 
not a handful of it. I then can fancy the dawning glories of the 
Second Advent. ‘ Behold He cometli with clouds ! ’ Oh that it were 
so in the providence of God that the intervening ‘ diiy,s should be 
shortened’ and a speedy and a closer limit be set to the sins, and 
corning sufferings, of mankind ! 
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Sfipt, Stli. — Sa-vv the moKt perfect and beautiful i-aiiibow .1 dver 
l:ielield ; so thought Mhmy, who was with me. ‘Behold I do set rny 
liow ill the cloud;’ one could almost, without eitliei- rovehitioii or 
triiditioii, infer that .so muijh lovolinass and grandeur were .sfioalcing 
truth and comfort to men. , . . Beading Jereiuiidi with Mimiy, 
how forcibly was the Iflth v. of Chap. VIII. applied in my heart 
to the administration of Sir Robert; ‘we looked for peace, but no' 
good came ; and for a time of health, and behold trouble ! ’ .Never did 
jM.inister accede, to office witli such a force of moral ],iower ; novel- 
has Minister disappointed so many lioarts. 

Sept. 7th. . . . One must buy presents for one’s friends as I’o- 
niimsceiice.s. The occasion enhances the value ; you could not for thrice 
the money in England do so civil a thing. Yet the choice, ifcc,, takes 
as much time as though I were set on a grand political movoipent. 

There is much amiable simplicity and good humour about tin; 
penjilo here of all classes ; I am not disappointed in niy ex}ieutations 
oi hndinsr the working classes, hero as olscwlierc, alive to kind words 
and willing, nay anxious, to lie obliging and coui'teou.s. 'They arc very 
engaging, and the children arc (juite darlings. 

On Sept. 'J.4th, after a pleasant visit of five 
weeks, duriug wliicli Lord Ashley had only seen, two 
English newspapers (“ never read one without in- 
jurious consequences; lind in it a variety of things 
to excite imagination and stir bile ”), ho tlms takes 
leave of Carlsbad 

... Walked up tlie hill with .Miimy to enjoy final look of 
the sweet scene and offer .up final prayer. The country has received 
me hospitably, , treated me kindly, and clismisse.s mo in peace. We 
delight in the scenery, and love tho people, who are luinc.st, civil, 
intslligent, and grateful, .1 cim render them no service, but I vvi,sli 
them well, and beseech God to give them peace on earth and peace 
in heaven. , - 


The next halting-place was Prague. 
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Sepi}. 17th. . . The Church of St. James, handsome and 
Iieavy. I’rague is full of Protestant recollections, Imta trisl.in, nm/iii/va 
Dianifetila. Hero began and hero ended the terrible Thirty Years’ 
Wai'. Hardly a step can ho taken, or a wall inspected, or a stoiu^ 
turned, witlioiit some romini.sconce of faith or riolenco. Here liav(5 
1)0011 piety, fanaticism, honour, fraud, valour, moaimess, all that can 

• ennoble, all that can disgrace, human nature. Popery now sits 
enthroned, but not triumphant ; it has e.xpelled Protestantism, hut 
it has not struck deep the roots of the Papacy. Will no hcaven- 
seut gust of wind .soon arises to blow down the lifeless phint in the 
city of John Huss and Jerome of Prague'! 

If the scenery through which Lord Ashley passed 
incited him. to piety and devotion, tlie haunts of men 
no less excited his benevolence and compassion. He 
could not bear to pass aimblic institution for the benefit 
of the poor or the sick, without looking in to see whether 
ho could not gain some hint that would be of benefit to 
the institutions in which ho was personally interested, 
or give some suggestions from his own exporieuce that 
raiglit be helpful to them. Thus .at Prague he visited 
the Hospital of Elisabetines, kept and administered by 
an order of Sisters of Chari tjr, and noted tha.t in such an 
institution were to be seen the good points of Popery, 
those excellent works being done oponly and in corpo- 
rations, whereas in Protestant lauds, and in .England 

• especially, they are done pi’ivately and by ijidividuals. 

In the lunatic asylum at .Prague he found in exist- 
ence a system he had longed wished to introduce into 
England, namely, the reception of .some paticnt.s at the 
public expense, and. others at their own, })ut aU under 
public inspection. 

For the first time in the course of this travel-diary 
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the evenf-Fi oocun-ing in the political world at home are 
referred to. 

Wont 2lRt. — Vifinna. Dinod with Kir R.OJovdon. Dtiiiiscm* sat wh.li 
rtif! for an liour liefocfilied-tiiiie. Myinttors ffivo liopos tlint a:\.d(Iro,s.st 
‘ will not bo a failure.’ Alre.ady, they siiy, three thousand or four 
thousand sigtiaturos, hut that is nothing ; it must he uvultiidied hy 
one huiulfcd. So Mr. Maurice, of Guy’s Hospital, hi.i,s assailed me 
for my sharo in jn-omoting the Addre.ss. 1 am neither .surprised nor 
displeased. He is one of those who must ho ranked, aecording to old 
Foxe's dolinitioti, as ‘ neither sound Protestant nor true Papist.’ . . 
He once did excellent service in the cause of the Jerusalem Bishopric. 
This covers a multitude of sins, and if it gives him pleasure or does 
him good to usstul me, he is welcome. ’ 

With Laily 0., Denison, Minny, itc., to sco tho Jewel House. 
S[)leudid collection of beautiful things and precious stones ; every- 
thing tliat can decorate and delude and cover tho n.akedaess of human 
life. jHI hrilliant and intero.sting, hut most of all th<i Grown uud 
Regalia taken from the tomb of Gharletnague, at Aix ; very amusing 
for us, hut very wrong in tlimii. Who did it'l Wliat right had a,ny 
one to plunder the receptacle.s of tho dead? Noiu', I suppose', and yet 
we do it every day. Our colleefcioji.s would he .scanty eno\igh wore 
this scruple pushed ve.ry far. At what period t.hen, after burial, are 
the dead put beyond the pain of the law? Wo slietild ho commended 
for despoiling the tomb of Alexander, hut tho whole world would 
cry out if wo scattered and exhibited the hones and grave-furniture 
of Napoleon. However, he that as it may, these jewels belong to the 
German nation, and not to the Erajreror of Austria. Tlu^y ought to 
be placed in the keeping of the Diet, at .Frankfort. 

... Sir R Gordon called, and Prince Jisterha/.y. .Rocidveil a 
very kind note from Metternich, desiring to see, mo at any convenient 
liour of, the morning. Went, to his villa; veu-y friciully i'e(ioi)tion. 
and highly complimentary. He retains his old iud)it of hariuig\iing 
riither than convfa'siiig; seems far better in health than I had anti- 
cipated ; hair very white. Talked of A, E, and 0 ; the only thing I 

* Afterwards Speaker. 

t Oxford Uuiversity. See page 496. 
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remember ns of political intei'ost wfis, ‘ Moi je suis fort AiiglaiK ; 
inais il faut quo je vou.-j dise que rAiigleterre a pen d’lunis en Alle- 
magiu!.’ Alas, it is too true ; fools that wo iill aro on both siil(?s of 
the' wtil.or, Saw tlie Priiioe.ss ; she hcar.s the r<}maiiis of lioauty ; 
hut I do not think that I should have recognised her without 
assistance, 

Sept. S'ird. — Wtmdftrod about alone to exatuine okl liauiits ; can- 
not decide in wliicli of two houses I lived eighteen years ago. S:io it, 
i.s ; aftcir an interval of eighteen years I find myself onee more at 
Vienna, a uian-ied man with seven children ! What a change since 
the time I first arrived here ; yet I do not mourn over my yjasif, but 
iny misspent youth ! , Ill-dh’ected feelings and wasted hours Hit before 
me in long array ; neverthele.ss, they were not w'ibhout frviit, and, by 
God's bkssing, good frnit ; experienoe of variou.s kinds was purchased 
by folly, though without criminality. . . . God in His mercy grant 
to me and mine (we ask Him not ‘ for long life ’) that the years which 
He shall give may he years of usefulne,ss ] and that they present not, 
at the Great Account, a mere record of thing,s received, but of 
thing.s hoped and done in His worship and service. 

Sept. 2oth. — Dined with Gordon; sat next to Major Moore, 
lately from India, an agreeable man. Drank tea witli tlie Princess 
SchOnhoui’g ; nec(!s.siu-ily silent and stiff. I have no douV>t that 
those parties might become very intiinato and pleasant. To Princess 
Mettornioh. Hothing can be more, gracious or kind. Mettemich 
compliiius of the weight of affairs ; uu(|ue.stiouahly they mu,st ho 
heavy, but I .smiled to thiid^ of his burdens compared with tliose of 
a House of Commons Minister in England. 

Sept. 28th. . . . I feel more and more like Uly.s.ses : 

' Towards fils loved coasts ho rolled his eyes iu vain.’ 

The lieimmh is so strong upon me that I am in a fever to ho ofl’ 
T rejoice in, this as a healthy symptom, for the allurements of this 
place are such as, would lead a man to a .still, stagnant life of ease 
iind seiisuidity, forgetfulness of duty and houourahlo toil j the more 
seductive and perilou.s because appaix'ntly permissililH and liarmlcss. 

What an extraordinary population is this of Vienna! Wlnit a 
power of enjoying existence ! Their digestions must be strong and 
their circulations perfect. A. placid, self-satisfied expression i.s diffused 
over all their features and actions ; they sit together by hundreds 
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likf! a warm statiiR-galleiy. You may hear a pin drop amonp; theiii 
after the claims of the stomach are gratified for the moment ; it is 
almost the effeet of a contented, eon science, a life well spent, ‘a 
good rnaits latter days.’ Never have 1. seen, and ne van.’ have, .1. .read 
of a ]!lace more fatal to redigious activity ; , it is .Laodicean to the 
hearl/s core. . . . To Pottendorf, a villa of Prince Ksterliany’s, 
Eatevhazy’s very kind and hospitaVde. 

Sept 3()th. . d . Visited a cotton and flax, mill near Pottendorf 
lielonging to an Anstrian company, and under an English director, 
Eoimd the people ms everywhere, pale, yellow, and greatly fallen 
from tlKdi' jt.ist position of strength and vitality, Plours of labour 
for all ages from 5 in the morning till 9 at night; no time allowed 
for breakfast, half an hour for dinner, and one hour for the educa- 
tion of the children. I Children to he educated in the niidst of 
14 Iiours’ daily labour. Oh, the pious humbug, the hypocritical 
spirituality ! .'floth the directors, one wlio had been there fortydive 
years, and the other a young Englishman, tlireo yeai's ago from 
Mauchestcr (who informed me lie I’ead the M'orniny OhrmiicJa every 
day), as.sm-cd me that tlio' lahoiir was far too long and oppressive. 

. . . The Austrian (loverniiient prides itself on being ‘ paternal,’ and 
yet it know.s and permits the.se things ! 

• The mills on the whole not very had ; I have seen far worse 
in England ; some of the .spinning rooms, however, very filthy and 
close. Children never beaten. . . . All the dwellings of the wwlc- 
people are on a fine dry soil, an open plain, well ventilated, and in 
every respect most favourable. If .such, then, he the evil results in 
such a locality, what must they be in the crowded, undrained, liltliy 
towirs of Manchester, &c. If. ■ 

OctolK'r 1st. — Sunday. To cathedral to view the fligh .Mass. 
What a sensual and alas ! successful endeavour to stifle the heart by 
.satiating the eye! Erdk ringingi priests, dancing, incen.se ri.sing, 
tidilles playing, nothing calm or stationary but the :Worsliipper.s, who 
remain there like fellows looking at a balloon. Half the world soi.-ms 
to think that to have, seen, the priest.is an act of acccjptahle adora- 
tion. I cannot feel moved by this exhibition ; there is neither rational 
.devotion nor hot-headed enthusiasm ; nothing to sati.sfy your judg- 
ment nor stir your -synipatliies. Great G-od, .save Thy Church of 
England from such vain and silly babblings, and grant her grace yfd 
to .speak forth, the words of truth and sobei-ncss I 
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One of the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure of 
Lord Asldey in. foreign tiuvel was the “ Gontiriental 
Sunday,” especially in great cities. Vienna, and all 
places like it, he found to be fatal to Sunday con- 
templations and Sunday habits and feeling.s. 

I could not bear to reinain here. C4ive me raj Jiajjjiy, precious, 
useful Sunday evenings in London, wlum one cati .siirreudei- one's 
wliolo time, ininil, and heart to thouglits of higijcr and bettei' 
things. I wi.sli increa.siug and unbounded happiness to all the in- 
habitants of Viemia ; I pi’ay, I would laboiu', for their welfare ; 
I ontertai.n a lively sense of their ldudiie.ss, of the good-humoured 
oburtesy of all classes, but ,T do not dasiro to re.side aiiiong them. A. 
man’s virtue here would he no more proof agaiii.st their sciduetive 
raode.s of tliinkijig and living than a liot-lioii.se against a battery. 
And yet, thank Cod, I begin to fool ‘bored.’ 

Oct. 3rd. — Linz. . . . The uppe.arauce of the A iistriiin villages is 
very plea, sing : tlic houses are well-built and white as .snow. . . . This 
country contrasts singularly well with Bolieiiiia ; it seems to contain 
a ru.stio and a Iiapjiy ])eople. Oattle hy far the most lieautiful I ever 
belield. Minny in rapture, s, and ready to set aside half her piins for 
many years to purcha.se a herd of them. ... 

It is a very disi>leasiiig characteristic of these countries, and 
]iriiicipnlly in Bohemia, the general B,ud ahundaiit employment of 
femalo'S in .all departments of labour,' I have .seen them in the fields, 
on the roads, and engaged in biiildiugs ; dividing, in their nuinber.s 
and their exevlioiis, the toil with the men. We .liiiglisliraen liave no 
right to comment on this misusage of the female x'aoe; the horrors of 
the mines and (;(>llienos liiive put us, for a generation at loa.st, out of 
court; all that we can urge i.s tlnat the.se thiugs were transacted hi 
darkue.ss, and hid from the public eye ; but such would not now be 
the trutli, nor any excuse if it wei’fi so. The commei'oial .spirit has 
gotten hold of tus, and hud the remedial Bill stood over to anotlier 
year tlie public would liave tolerated the degradation of the women, 
‘riie Anstviaus have this superiority that, thoxigh they employ, 
they do hot appear to their woj’king females. 

. . . We arc i\ow at last travelling homeward ; our faces are 
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every day to tlio west. We have enjoyed the tonr, and I hope 
that, by God’s great blessing, we have also derived imudi benefit to 
body and ndiid, to be used horeal’tor in Ilia serviee. 1 eoni'esK^ the 
kindue.ss ai»l hospitality of the people in Vienna, and all its vaviisii 
attractions ; but 1. am i'(jjoiced to turn once more to iiiy own jn'eeions 
land, the abode of all I hold most dear, and th(} field of all my duties. 
Amusement is wcdl, hut protracted to great length and mueh ilivei si- 

lied, it is generally pernicious, and often tii'esoiue. ... 

Oct. (!th. — Eatisbon. Walked tliroiigli the fair, interesting to 
.see tlie liumours and jirodnots of the oonutry, 'l.'he town, nevertljo- 
less, is like a graveyard, full of stones and recollections, with a few 
people wandering through it, as the slioiter cut to some otlier point. 
Its solitude is overwhelming— uan-ow streets, empty s'quaves, dark, 
siieut, dismal, old houses, eacli hearing on it.s fac(! tlui trheoa of a 
fortress or a dungeon; fow or no vi)hi(!le.s of any kind; a foot- 
passenger here and there, no groups of talkers, no voic(',s in the 
streets. A judgment se.eivis te rest eu it ; it shall he. more toUwahlu 
for Siclon in the Day of Jucignumt thuii for a city t.liat can produce, 
or rather that must face, .such record.s of .sin and cruelty as are 
di.splayed in the iirisoiis of tin' Council-House. IMy whole heart 
quailed, and even my stomaeh sickmuid, at the sight of these 
enormous devices of human nature against hoings formed by the 
same God, and redeemed (for thi.'se wretche.s pi’etendcsi to talk of 
Itedempiion) by the .same Saviour! The darkne.ss and Ihrocity of tJm 
Middle Ages wore concentrated for t.hc antagonists of the .Ilefor- 
mation; political and religious hatred liavu each had their ilaj’- in 
these frightful ehandiei'.s. .■ . . Those tiine.s may yet return ; the 
heart of iiimi is not changed; it is, as it ever wjt.s, ‘decfdtful above 
all things, and de.sjieratcdy wicked.’ If such he Thy will, give ns, 
blessed Lord, tbe spirit of ancient days,; the glorious aspirations and 
courage of those holy martyrs ‘of whom the ■world wa.s not worthy,’ 
who fought a good fight, who kept tJie faitli, and wIkj received a 
crown of i’ighteou.snes.s.. ... 

. . . Drove to see the Valhalla. A strange name for thci purpose. 
The great of Germany are ehnssed together in a heathen I’aradisc ; 
.notoriety, not virtue of any kind, is the sole requisite for a niche. 
Goethe, ticdiiller, Alaric King of the Gotli-s (the scourge of God !), Gen- 
.s(jric King of the Vandals, Hiindel, Odoacer, Hans Holbein, .Frcderiolc 
the. Great, aU cheek by jowl . Luther is excluded from this hedge- 
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l) 0 (lge of movit, and tlio bigoted, ignorant Papist who sits on tin; 
tin-one of Bavaria, and built this gorgcon.s stable of fat and loan ciittlc, 
balieves that lie lias degraded such a prodigiou.s niitid by refusing it 
a place alongside the Huns and the Horuli of aiicioiifc liai'biU'iHiii I 
... A tablet in a Christian churcli, a bust in a groat jiiiljlie in.sfltii- 
. tion, a pei'iodical eulogium at some University, any gloriliealiou ol 
such a kind, might be coinplimentai'y, if not a lull satiMtinition to 
ambitions hopes; but to be thi-ust, head and shoulder.s, iiito this 
recejitacle of barbarian spirits ; to ho enrolled ainoiig tlio Itnies who 
placed all their hli.s.s in swigging mead out of tho .slmlls ot (.heir 
enemies ; to be ranked with ignorance, not with civilisation ; with 
Odin and not with Christ, is a singular reward, and founded <,)u 
Satan’s opinion that it is ‘better to reign in liell than serve in 
Heaven.’ The best thing to be said in. defence of the king (and. it 
assign.s an admirable motive), is that ho makes an ellbrt Iirrcby in 
favour of Ccrnian nationality. 

Got. Sth. — Sunday. Nuremberg, irallen from ii;.s liigli e.st.ii.te, 
and yet a great city. Wliy has sho tlnus fallen '/ She pays the iienirll/y 
of cruelty and inju.stieo, of viohmeo and o]i|)i-e.s;,ioit toward.s (Inil'K 
ancient people, wliom no one has cvm- alllicted witlimit. Minarfing 
for the sin. SJic luinislird (hem from her boi-der.s. Slie. ‘left, (. 00 , her 
first love,’ and in tho day.s of porsooution and savage im',;oillin(>s.s, 
refused to open her gates to thecousoioutidim I’rol.e.slniils lleeing I’runi 
the i-evoeation of i.ho lidiet of Nantes! May' Cod, iu 11 In gnednes.s, 
give her space to ro])ent ! 

In Nnroinborg nil the churches wenf visilnnl, ninl 
in them all, hut especially in St. IjaiWreDcns and SI. 
SckilcVs, Lord Ashley was cliielly strtiek hy the ox- 
torior signs of a .ll,oniani.st establishincut;, in tlio midst 
of a Protestant population. Eohnn-inj^- to tliis ho 
says:— 

'riie l.leformation was introduced and conlii-med here wilhuiO 
noise or violence; no plunder, no destruction; every iinage isero«'(, 
the Virgin presides over eve,ry corner, tho saints viyoiee in their 
niches. Crucifixes in ahundauoo. This may lie toleralmd, Imt 
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I am ofl'encled to see those intrusive derai-gods in po.ssession of 
their shrines and side-altars, though no longer worshipped. Why 
were tliey not ordorod to give ]>hioo, and tlioir pioturi's and cliv 
corations tramferrod to galleries'?: . . , Was tlie Beforunition at 
Niimnbei’g a sincere and heartfelt moveiaentl Did the promoters 
and suljjnots of it clearly perceive, and .seusitivedy aclcnoivledge, the 
errors and evils of llomish heresy? I cannot eoudjine this btdief 
with the fact of their extreme tolerance of the 'daily and visible 
abuses of Popish superstition. . hTothing hn,s . been remoml and 
denounced as ‘Nehushtan;’ the adoi’ed image,s' of the Virgin ci’owd 
tiieir olmrches, and still represent lier as ‘ Queen of Heaven ; ’ the 
side-altars to saints require only the priest, and all would be found 
ready to his hand ; the clean napkin is yet spread every week on 
caeli table! Truly, the zeal of God’s house has not oaten , them 
up!.... 

Oct. loth. . . . .Entered Wurtemherg; no Douane, no pass- 
ports ; tlio trinniph of coinmon-.sen.se. This I undcr-stand in tlio I'csult 
of the /ollverein on all those States which have joined it. . . . 

Tin- watchman liorc, ns he goes liis rounds, sings at eacli liour, 
some words of moral or religious wisdom. The voieo may ho harsh, 
and the notes without melody; hut the stillness of the night, the 
lateness of the hour, and tlie truth of tho coumsel, give thorn grace 
and power. Many ears may be closed and hoar them not, but one, 
or two restlessly awake, in sickness or sorrow, may eatch and may 
apply the heaveta-sent wisdom. , ‘ In a dream, in visioim of tlm niglit 
when deep sleep fidleth upon men, in slumbevings iqxm the heel, 
then He,: opeiieth the ears of men, and sealeth, their instruction ; that 
He may witliclraw man from his purpose and hide priilc from mam’ 
At eleven o’clock the watchman sang, that we should rmriember tlie 
parable of Our Blessed Lord, and even at the eleventh hour, enter 
with confidence into His vineyard. At twelve he tuuiounced tho 
close of the cycle of one day, and admonished all to bethink them- 
selv(‘K ‘ wlictluu- they should live bo see the closi! of auotlier,’ Here 
is the sum and substiuice, the beginning and tlio end, of all real 
wisdoin; all: the rest is but vain jangling, not to he carried out of 
this worhl, and utterly useless to dise):uhodied spirits. Listen to it, 
ye, wi.seacres, neologists, p]iilo.sophers, savans, saints and siimers, old 
men and young, prince and peasant, and sit down in humility at the 
feet of such a. Gamaliel ! ; 
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Oct. 11th.— Heidelberg. Went to see the palace. It is one 
of the many standing moiiuments of the op2jressions pnr[>i*ti’at(,’il 
by the Fi'onch inonarchy on Germany and mankiurl. This gorgeous 
residence was first desolated, when the most polished villain that 
ever posses.s(id and prostituted the gifts of God, sent forth an army to 
ravage the dominions of his enemy, the Palatine. Eire, the sword, 
with their necessary results — starvation and disease — laid waste 
towns, plains, and villages. Thousands of ihen, women, childrovi, 
who had never offended, even in thought, this unprecodeiited monster, 
expcrioiicod the most hoimid sufferings, and died by the most cruel 
deaths. Which is the more hateful in the sight of God, the' wretch 
wlio perpetrates these crimes, or the authors who beprai.so liiin 1 The 
great clay of judgment will exhibit some fearful reckonijigs. If 
Herod he arraigned for his Massacre of the Innocents, so will King 
Louis the Fourteenth, for the blood of the nnnibcrless children whoso 
souls are still ‘under the altar,’ crying for inevitable vengeance. 

Oct. 12th. — Frankfort. Thus have we finished our tour in a 
circle, not having retraced any line until our return to this eity. Por 
the last few days I have been reading to Minny.and Mirinyhas been 
reading to me, ‘Russie en 1839, par le Marquis de Custine.’ The 
condition of things in that vast edifice of power and ambition, if 
estimated by our ijroportions of feelings and opinions, is one lielow 
the condition of slavery. The picture of man, as there exhibited, is 
not the piotui’e of a thinking being, but of a machine, or of an 
animal purely sentient. He is jn-ompted and limited, even in his 
pleasures, by the rule of functionaries. ‘Amuses vous, mes c'lifans,' 
said the aflalile Bey of Algiens, ‘ et s'il y a quelqu'nn qui ne s’amusa 
pas, il sera, enipalS de suite’ The Russian jreople, prince and peasant, 
would obey and assume an artificial satisfaction — the only one possible 
to thorn. What a surprising, irrodigiorrs, atrd irritating de.soi’iptiorr of 
a whole empire ! Sixty millrorrs of men subjected to the cajrrice and 
tire fancies of a single creature, and such a creature as tlie heartless 
monster who now sits iir the torture eharaher of tlie ancient (Jzar.s ! 
Civilisation, arrd relirrement add an extreme sensibility to the percep- 
tions of tyranny. The ferocity of the Shah of Persia is far less 
distastefrrl to the rude and ignorant Asiatics, than the insolcrit pryirrg, 
material, and mysterioirs oirpressions of the Emperor would be to us. 

Oct. 19th. — Ostend. A little woman Iras been surging under our 
windows on a guitar, and very rricely. We gave her some frano.s. 

H H 
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I love to encourage street music ; it pleases the people and softens 
them ; indeed, unless they get it in the street, they get it nowhere, 
'ro-morrow we embark for England. 

Oct. 20lE.— liOndon. ' Thus ha.s terminated our tour of nearly 
mouths' duration, and, in all this time and all this Hio\'-eiiuMit, 
there liiis scarcely oecuri’od a singlo tiling to cau.S() ovum a mommi- 
tary emb!U'ras,sment. . Minny was ill at Aachen, and Go<l’s goodno.s.s 
r(!stoi'('d her. Excepting that event, not one of us has had a day s 
sickness, nor a bruise, nor a fright. The carriage oven, faithful after 
thirteen year.s of service, lost not a pin, nor renuh-ed a .smith. We 
liiivo .seen much, heard much, I. hope, too, profited much, e.specially 
the boys. It has been amusement, but auiusoniont, God grant, com- 
bined with instruetion. Health we have oortainly attained, Minny 
particularly, for whose sake the journey was undertaken. Now let 
U.S pray that all may he turned to greater, more zealous, more fruitful 
service in the cause of our Lord and Rodoomor. 

On the last page of tlii.s Diaiy there is the following 
note, written in clniracters as firm anti flowing as in the 
preceding page.s : — 

1880. 

Until this month liave never, I believe, ro-opened this hook ; a 
space of 37 years ! yince it was written, throe of the ble.ssed ones 
mentioned in it, and tiieir ihieply, and still-beloved mother, gone to 
their rest, It recalls a hundred memories, none more touching and 
consoling than the record of a profound, constant, and over-iucreas- 
ing solicitude for the welfare and .safety of the children in the Lord 
Jesus Glirist. 

ImiTnediutely upon his return to London, Loi’d Ashley 
resumed the Journal of his busy public and private lil'o. 

Oct. 21, st, — found immonao accumulation of letters and jiapers. 
Waded through many before going to bed last night. Old story of 
postmen, knockers, bells, visitors, busmes.s, questions, answei’s, hopes, 
fears, doubte, diffievdties. Saw Grabtree. Newspapeas. Ministers 
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liiive proeeecled against O'Connell for seditioJi ! Why, lie Inis (lofiii. 
guilty of sedition for twenty years. I cannot judge ; it soenis to me 
the energy of feebleiies.s— an acquittal on a trumpery charge, w'ill 
give liim power— one on a serious and well-grounded cliarge conid 
not entail contempt. 

M.y heart .sank within me as I walked to the Carlton. Kn- 
niiniscenees of toil, vexation, and broken promises, hopes raised, 
and etlbrts disappiointed. Saw llonliani — in the dumps — Con.serva- 
tivo eandidate (a.n exeelleut one, by-the-liyc) Thomas Baring, 
defeated by 127, Triumph of the Aati-Oorn-Law Leiigue ! . . . 

Oct, 26th. — St. Giles’s. Arrived here yestcrdiiy with the whole 
cavalcade of brats and nurse.s. To lie once more here in statu quo 
makes one feel as though tlie interval had been a dream. Can 
hardly believe that we have travelled over the half of Germany. . . . 

Oct, 27th. — Walked yesterday to my post on the Downs above 
Brockington Avenue, and there thanked God, on the very spot where 
I had bc,sought Him to )»lo.s.s my thoughts and prosper iny under- 
taking, s. As He prospered me according to His wisdom and mercy 
in the bust Session, so I again implored Him to prosper mo in the 
next one. As yet, though much seed has been sown, no harvest 
has been reaped ; the tree, indeed, has .scarcely put forth blossoms ; 
much loss has it borne fruit ; but let me eonlide in His blessed 
Providence, and be content that I am called even to the proposal of 
good things. 

All the children with me, not without a tiuge of melancholy. 
Probably, the last family walk before Antony* goes to scliool. 
possibly (for who can forsee all) the last that we may ever take 
together. 

‘ Keep us, oh, keep u.s, King of kinK.s, 

Unite Thine own Almighty wings.’ 

Oct. 28th. — The Timns of the 25th contains a good and ti'uc 
article on our Indian jtolicy ! Ilight follows might, ambition squared 
with principles, principles being first contracted within the. views of 
amliition. Afghanistan was a bad case, hut Scinde is worse. , . . 

Oct. 30th. — -The last day that Antony will pass with his family 
before he enters on his new state (for such it is) of life. During many 
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yoai's I liave passed every morning witli him, hearing and reading the 
Word of God. I cannot bear to part from him; were I not deeply, en- 
tirely convinced, that the plan is for his real welfare, I .should be miser- 
able ; ‘ .1 commit him to God and to the word of His grace.’ Ehvm 
o’clock at night,. — It seems to me almo.st incredible that 1. am about 
to surrender my Eeuben to the care of a sfrangor. I have watched 
every moment, weighed every expre,ssion, cousidei’cd every thought, 
and seised every opportunity to drojr a word in .season. All will now 
be left to an ‘ hirelmg ; ’ will he care for the sheep 1 0 God, be 
Thou to him a guide, an instraotoi', and a friend ! Probably, tlio 
course of his affections maybe stopjoed, or made to run in anotlier 
channel ; they will not, at any rate, flow on in their clear and early 
simplicity. Yet he must be gradually introduced to the world ; and 
•we gradually severed from him. This is the order of Providence 
(and since it is His ordex’, wise and good), that the childi’en shall 
imbibe new loves, and form new connections, while the pai'onts ai-o 
left by the x’eceding tide, .stranded like .sea-weed oix the shore, their 
time being come for decay and transmutation. This seems to he 
painful, and probably is so, but hein is not our pei’inanont trousure, 
or our final resting-place. If we liave trained up a faithful servant 
of the Lord, to go forth and light His battles, vigorous and young, 
while we are fliokei’ing at home, ‘ I therein do rejoice, yea and will 
rejoice.’ .... 

Nov. 1st. — ^Yhy was not a syllable uttered by our rulei's in 
behalf of the Chaldean Christians? We have suffered thmn to bo 
butohereil without a voice in their dofoneo. Yet Fulmersion spoke 
for the Jew.5 at Damascus ! . . 

Nov. 22nd. — Russia is the political Romo; she is to the politics 
of n.ations what Romo is to their spfrituals, she seeks the same end.s, 
and use.S the same means. The Jesuit woi-ks by all instruments, at 
all times, and on every feeling ; he is, according to his opportunity, 
an. Absolutist, a Constitutionalist, a Democrat, an Anglo-Catholic, a 
Dissenter, an Infidel— so is the Russian Empire, having but one 
object, and ten thonsand means, TTniversal dominion ! . . . 

]jord Asliley’s philanthropic labours did not, as his 
Diaries abundantly indicate, meet with lanqualified and 
universal approval. On the contrary, he was often 
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attacked evca by those aipou whose support he bad a 
right to count, as well as by those who differed witli 
him in principle and policy. 

His chief opponents, however, belonged to that 
party which appeared to look for a social millennium, 
to be brought about by the rigid application of the 
dogmas of political economy, and who considered that 
he was endeavouring to limit freedom of contract, 
and in other ways unduly to interfere between capital 
and labour. Miss Harriet Martineau may be quoted 
as the exponent of the views of this party. They 
either knew nothing of the relations between Lord 
Ashley and his father, which supplied the key to the 
whole situation, or thought it best not to appear to do 
so, that they might be able to represent the direction 
of Lord Ashley’s philanthropy as strange and question- 
able. “ His residence,” says Miss Martineau, “ was in an 
agricultural county where the labourers were reduced to 
the lowest coudition then known to Englishmen. It was 
so on his father’s estates ; on the estates to which in the 
course of nature he rvas to succeed ; yet he did not take 
under his protection his nearest neighbours, with whose 
needs he was, or ought to have been, best acquainted ; 
hut constituted himself the champion of the Lancashire 
operatives, whose families had been earning £3 a week, 
while the peasant families, his neighbours, were earniiig 
from eight to ten shillings per week, living on food too 
mean and scanty to support strength,, and sleeping undoj’ 
rotten, thatch which let in the rain. Lord Ashley was 
agitating for the persohal safety and for the education 
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of tlie class, -vvliicli was actually tlie most enlightened 
and the host able to take care of itself, of any working 
class in Mnghincl, while the agricultural labourers of his 
own county Avere in a state of desperate ignorance and 
reckless despair, which demanded all his clforts to re- 
dress. Knowing nothing of ‘ the manufacturing system,’ 
as it was called, he had to depend for information on 
persons from Lancashire and other mill districts and 
it is notorious that his informants were not ahvays 
respectable, and that he was largely duped ; while he 
need hut have gone into the hovels of his fatlier’s 
peasantry to have seen misery and mental and moral 
destitution w/nc/'t could not he matched in the wonl rc/rea/u 
of the mnnufaefurin^g pojmlalion ”’^’ 

The foregoing quotation is mild in comparison witli 
a further statement giving currency to malicious re- 
ports concerning “proofs that came to light with regard 
to the bad character and unjustifiable procedure” of 
Lord Ashley’s correspondents and visitors ; and referring 
especially to a certain letter said to have been drojiped 
by Lord Ashley at his Club, from a Lancashire corre- 
spondent of his, who wrote, as it was asserted, that there 
was no hope of earrying Lord Ashley’s measure of that 
Bession, hut “by blackening the character of four mill- 
owners of the very first order ” — “men,” says Miss 
Martineau, “who had provided schools for tlui cliildreti 
nf their operatives, who had built model houses for 
their people, opened lecture and reading I’ooms, and 
baths, and places of recreation ; Avho had spontaneously 
* Hiin-ipt Marti ueait’s “ Thirty Years’ Pracr,” vol. ii., p. 553. 
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spent many tliousaiids of pounds in tlie largest liberality 
towards their industrial neighbours, and were ordinarily 
on terms of strong goodwill with them.” 

It is not intended here to “defend” Lord Asbley 
against attacks, which Time, and liis own bright deeds, 
have long since silenced. They are quoted merel}'^ to 
give a specimen of the nature of the nntrutlis that 
were freely circulated, even by those who should have 
been more jealous over their own reputations, than 
to endorse idle stories invented by political partisans 
to help out weak arguments. It may be mentioned, 
however, that Lord Ashley was by nature extremely 
sensitive, and that these repeated attacks caused him 
much pain and vexation. 

In November of this year took place the annual 
dinner of the Sturm inster Agricultural Society, in 
Dorsetshire, and, in reply to Lord Grosvenor (after- 
wards Marquis of Westminster), who proposed his 
health, he made the remarkable speech to which the 
following extract alludes 

' Dec, tst. — Last night took chair of meeting nt Stiu'min.ster. 
About one Imndvecl and eighty to dinner. Very friendly and even 
entlmsiastic. Spoke in giving thanks for my healtli. Wonderfully 
well i'(!Coivcd, though I uttered some strong truths respecting wages, 
dwellings, truck, delay of payment, and exclusion from gleaning. 

Unhappily, this speech brought him into coI]i.sion 
wdth his tatlier, who only was resj)onsible for any neglect 
of the peasantry on the family estate in Dorst.dshire. 
The speech dwelt upon “the obligations which alone 
can sanctify the possession of property, and render its 
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tenure n joy to all classes, alike honourable, beneficial, 
and secure.” In the course of it. Lord Ashley drew 
attention to the stigma attaching to the county o£ 
Dorset. He said — 

Thfi county of Dorset is now in every man’s mouth — ovra’y 
pai)OV, Moti’cipolitan ami Provincial, teems with cliarges again.st 
us ; we are within an ace of becoming a byword for poverty and 
())3preKsion. As Englislnnon, as liuinan beings, and as (dii'istians, 
we oiTglit to examine these accusations, refute whatever is untrue, 
and remedy what cannot be denied. I do not think that your task 
will be very difficult ; for these charges, though somewhat founded 
in truth, Imve been pushed, by other parties than those who first 
made them, with woeful exaggeration ; that which is only partial is 
assumed to he universal ; all that is good is suppressed, all that is 
bad most zealously produced ; and the owners and oconpiers of land 
in this county are represented as guilty of wiwh that they have 
never done, and of much that they cannot control. . . . ('jontlenien, 
are wo prepared to look these charges in the face, discuss tlndr 
justice, repel what is false, but correct what cannot ho gainsaid ? 
Do we al it 11 ssertiou that the wages of labour in these parts 
are scandalously low, painfully inadequate to the maintenance of the 
husbandnmn and his family, and in no proportion to the profits of 
the soil '! If we are able to deny this statement, wo .shall also bo able 
to disprove it—let ns do so without delay; but if the reverse, not an 
hour is to he lost in rolling away the reproach. 1 do not protend to 
give advice as to the precise mode of doing tluise things, I. am not 
sufficiently practical, or conversant with the hiring or payment of 
lahonr ; but this I know, that if a larger self-denial, an ahatemont of 
luxuries, a curtailing even of what are called eomforts, be necessary 
to this end, let ns begin at once with the higher and wealthier clusses 
—it must be done ; there is neither honour, nor safety, nor joy 
(s(!ttiug aside all biglKir considerations), to dwell in a house, how- 
ever fair the outside, which rests on, such rotten and criunliling 
foundations. ... 

And now, gentlemen, notwithstanding the openne.SH witli Avhich 
I. liave spoken to yon, I hope, nay, I believe, I shall obtain your 
forgivciiiess ; it Avould have been easy to take a safer course, hold a 
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inoi’o language, and, by suppressing the reality, indulge the 

iintigiuation ; hut I should not then have done either my duty to 
you, or liad respiect to the consistency of iny ow principles. You 
ought to know and reflect on these things ; and I ought not to lie 
lynx-eyed to the misconduct of manufacturers, and blind to the faults 
of landowners. . . . Set yourselves to mitigate the severity of the 
])oor-lii,w j its greatest supporters admit that it is severe; hut that 
severity may be mitigated or increased hy the mode of its aclininis- 
tratioii ; begin a more frequent and friendly intercourse with the 
laliouring man — we have lost much in departing from the primitive 
simplicity of our forefathers ; respect his feelings ; respect his rights ; 
pay him in solid money ; I say it again, emphatically, pay him in 
solid money ; pay him in due time ; and, above all, avoid that 
monstji'ous abomination which disgraces some other counties, but 
from which, I believe, we are altogether free, of closing your holds in 
the time of harvest; give to the gleaner his ancient, his Scriptural 
rigid : throw open your gates, throw them wide open, to the poor, 
the fatherless, and the widow. 

The effect produced by this sf>eech was considerable, 
and the consequences to Lord Ashley were in the same 
proportion annoying. Frequent reference to these are 
made in tlie J ournals. 

Dec. 11th. — St. Giles’s. Thnes anxious to be malevolent, but 
unable to find pretext against speech at Sturminstor ; Herald very 
kind and contrasting it with Cobden’s,,who, at that very time, was 
sneering at me in Covent Garden Theatre, deelariiig that, though he 
had always believed my honesty, he should cease to do so, unless 
I (did that which no one could do) bi'Onght a motion before Parlia- 
ment to regulate wages for the county of Dorset ! 

Received yesterday letter from a Mr. Crofts to say that he and 
iither.s (who greatly admired me) were oftentimes perplexed to dofeud 
luy cousisteiioy, &c., <fcc., and then to quote the. state of the school - 
house .at VV oodlands, and certain other cottages. Alas, too true I 
yet how can I prevent it 1 . . . God knows 1 have long mourned 
over these things, and long resolved bn every self-denial, ratliev than 
not remove them. These unhappy facts will pass into hostile hands, 
and be used against me. I appeal to a higher than Cmsar ; I appeal 
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luito God. llalf-paM 11 at night. — I ran awfully po.stcd l)etwcMiii 
two IbrciCiH ; llie Aiiti-Corn-Law League on one side; niy father on 
the other. lie broke out to-night in severe reprelionsion of my 
speech ; sdistainod from violent language or violent nuinnor, hut told 
me ‘ I was exciting the. people ; ind\ioing them to make extortionate 
demands ; they were not easily put down, when once ti]),’ Ac. ; ‘ they 
got on very w'ell, he did not know how, with seven and even six 
shillings a week; that their wages’ (and he then passed through all 
the arguments) ‘could not he raised; that I was inexperienced,’ ifec. 
‘ As for their dwellings, it was. very easy to point out the evil : whert! 
was the remedy 1 He, at least, could not afford it ’ (my speech had 
only dealt in generals) ; ‘had been engaged all his life in gradually 
abating the mischief ; the.se things cost too much.’ 

"What can I do 1 If I suppress the faults of landed proprietors, 
■T rouse the accu.sations of the League; if I rebuke them, I stir 
the resentment of my father. But God be witli him — ojien hi.s 
eyes and touch his heart ! . . . 

Deo, 14th. — I think my long and violent attacks of illneas are 
the Mmmpanmm/ii and mmequancKs of a stirring question hotly 
opposed. 

Dec. 19th. — hl'emmial has been prescmted to Vice-Chancellor and 
well received. It has now passed fj-our niy charge ; now hegin.s 
the re.sponsibility. I suppose I shall ho ro.asted ! liemt unwell of 
late ; .good deal of pairr. To Salisbury to corrsult Ooates ; .somewhat 
better to-day, thank God ! Oairnot, however, take riiueh exercise ; 
.sorry for it; shall go to towrr unseasoned for the campaign. . . . 

Dec. 2'ith. — 'I'he Examinin' observed, orre day, in an article upon 
me, and irot ill-natrrredly, that ‘this Lord must exj.ioet, if ho go about 
telling every orre the plain trirtlr, to become odicars.’ 1 see the dawn 
of accomplisliment. . . . 

Christmas Day. — ‘ This is the clay that the Ijord. hath made ; 
let us rejoice and he glad in it.’ Eose before six to prayer and 
meditation. Air, blessed God, how rirarry in the 'mills arid factories 
have risen at four, on this day even, to toil arrd sirffering ! .Equal 
law.s and equal rights in this free courrtry, or, at least, the eipial 
administration of those wm possess ; yet what a shameful and cruel 
disparity iiere ! irirere is the rrrockery of an enactrueut which we 
cannot enforce, and. which, year after year, we vairrly endeavour to 
strengthen. . . . 



LBTTEll TO LOBD ABERDEEN. 


’^Cowards the end of the year, the painful intelligence 
was received that there had been a massacre of Nestorian 
Christians. To many the news came, as much of the 
news from the Bast was wont to come, merely as an item 
to excite momentary curiosity, and to be dismissed as 
one of the many matters of dfficnlty always arising in 
tire East among men of different nationalities and con- 
flicting creeds. But to Lord Ashley, who was waiting 
anxiously day hy day to know what steps were being 
taken for the protection of the oppressed Nestorians, 
suspepse became intolerable, and he wrote to Lord 
Aberdeen, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as 
follows : — 

Lin'd Ashkt/ to the Earl oj Aberdeen. 

St. Giles’s House, December 1843. 

My nisAii Lobi), — Is it not possible, nay more, is it not abso- 
lutely right, that some effort should he. made by the British Govern- 
ment bn behalf of the Nestorian Ohri-stians 1 Lord Palmenstoii in- 
terposed in aid of the Jews at Damascus, and won golden opinions 
hy such n Vjeooniing and mairly policy. Surely an Administration, 
founded on such principles as those we profess, should be forward 
i n the assertion of every claim of justice and humanity. 

Had those uuliai)]>y Cliristians been willing to acknowledge the. 
supremacy of Home, they would have obtained (I cannot say enjoyed) 
the protection of France; is it to be endured that a power like 
'.Ihii'key (whicl) in our folly we have saved from IIk; grasp of Prussia), 
‘the vorv form and i)res.sure’ of ignorance and cruelly, should be 
allowed so to reward our exertions and uproot Oliristiaiiity fi’om the. 
•soil of her dominions 'i For God's sake, myd(^ar Lord, do soinctliing 
l iefore the meeting of Parliament. yours truly 

Ashley. 

To this letter Lord Aberdeen sent tlie following 
reply.— 
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2'hfj Earl of Aberdeen to Lord Ashley. 

Foiimoir Oi’I'ICE, Decemhev 21s/!, lS‘t3. . 

Dkak Aswt.EY, — Sir Stratford Cauiimg interfered on liclialf of 
tke Nflstorifiu Chrititians some, time ii"o, 'with the best oflb.ot ; 
and 1)0 is now ongaged, in oonaoqvtouco of the i\!(.'.ev)t oxcoshuh, in, 
following up Ki)nilar oudenvom's, I hope with equal ,sueC(:!.SK. lie 
hiis already I'oeoived instructiou.s on the subject ; and these shall be 
repeated. You may be as.sured that all shall be done wdiich can 
properly be attempted. 

If tlie case were only beWaen the Porte and its Christian 
subjects, their protection would be simple enough; but you are to 
recollect that the rival Christian sects delight to torment eaoh'other, 
and are animated by a liatred more intense than that which they 
entertain against the Turk.s themselves. It is aomotime.s not veiy 
easy to tell wlio is the real opprea.sor. I do not mean that thi.s 
applies to the ma.ssacre of the Nestorians; but it is too often the 
case in the East. 

Ever most sincerely jrours, 

AlilSKDEEN. 

A few days later a further communication was re- 
ceived from Lord Aberdeen, enclosing despatches from 
Sir Stratford Canuing to announce that the Nestorian 
Christians were “ being attended to,” and that inquiry 
would be made into the causes which had led to the 
disturbance, with a view to tlieir future protection. 
While thankful for what had been done, the warm 
heart of Lord Ashley shrank from the negotiations 
of “ a frigid diplomacy ” in any case where suffering 
and oppressed fellow-Christians were concerned, and he 
acknowledged Lord Aberdeen’s letter in the following 
terms 
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Loi'd Ashley to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

St. Giles’s House, December 28«A, 1843. 

My dear TjOUD,~Many thanks for the information you have 
so kindly communicated to me. May God bless your efforts in this 
righteous cause ! 

But, my dear Lord, are you tied, in such a matter as this, to all 
the tedious and hypocritical details of a frigid diplomacy i Would 
.Russia allo\Y her Greeks, or France her Papists, to be thus insulted 
and rooted oiit? Surely there is such a thing as an unjust and 
perilous discretion 1 

But God bless what you have done, and advance it still frirther. 

' Yours ever, 

Ashley. 

Dec. 27th. — Wrote a few days ago to Lord Aberdeen in behalf of 
the Nestorian Christians. Received a kind answer. ‘ He had inter- 
fered and would do so again.’ He is a worthy man, but very timid 
and very slow. Why did he not interfei-e before ? He might have 
averted the second massaci’e. So it was with Tahiti ; a few words 
in the year preceding would have saved the island from the French 
and upheld the Protestant religion. . . . Walked to-day to talk 
with Friend, the fanner at Brockingtonj a ble-ssing to have such a 
man on the estate : honest to his landlord, good to the labourer, a 
pious man, a sensible man, ajust man ! ... 
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